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TOBODY who has any know- 
ledge at all of military matters 

will deny that Autumn Manceuvres 
conducted on a sound principle 
must, from the very nature of the 
incidents to which they give rise, 
prove useful rather than otherwise 
to the officers and men who take 
part in them. If they teach no 
other lesson, they are at least 
capable of being made to show 
how masses of men, guns and 
horses, are to be moved; how roads 
and pathways running parallel with 
one another can be utilised in bring- 
ing columns rapidly into line of 
battle ; how necessary it is to suc- 
cess in every military undertaking 
that there shall be perfect accu- 
racy of calculation beforehand, and 
the most exact attention to time, 
both in quitting one position and 
arriving at another. Then, again, 
it is only when you get some fifteen 
or twenty thousand men together, 
that you are able practically to 
make manifest how the fronts and 
flanks of armies are to be guarded 
by outposts judiciously planted, 
having their supports sufficiently 
near to sustain them in the event 
of an attack, yet not near enough 
to be involved in the first rush of 
the assailants. The habit, also, 
of getting day by day under arms 
without beat of drum or sound 
of bugle, though simple enough in 
itself, is never acquired till men take 
the field, either in play or in earnest ; 
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and the consequence is, that troops 
unused to other than barrack life, 
almost always at the beginning of a 
campaign make the enemy aware, 
when they come into their presence, 
by the booming of morning guns, or 
the noise of réveille, of the exact 
hour before which they may be 
caught napping. So likewise with 
respect to the transport of matériel, 
and the due supply of provisions 
to men and forage to animals, 
always on the move ;—these most 
essential elements of success in 
war cannot’ be mastered at all, 
either in garrison towns or in 
standing camps. It is true that, 
in respect to matters of this sort, 
such instruction as peaceful man- 
ceuvres convey must, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be im- 
perfect. In this country especially, 
where every man’s house is his 
castle, where his horses, sheep and 
oxen are sacred, and his very copses 
flourish under the guardianship of 
the law, the departments of trans- 
port and supply must from first to 
last operate upon illusory principles. 
Whatever may be the case in Ger- 
many, we cannot in England impress 
a farmer’s team, nor cut down agen- 
tleman’s timber to feed our bivouac 
fires. Andsofar,it must be confessed 
that our Control Department has 
grave difficulties to contend against, 
of which not the least unfortunate 
result is, that wespend vast sums of 
money only to learn in peace what 
ry@ 
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must, to a great extent, be un- 
learned in war. Still, in spite of 
this drawback, a good deal is gained, 
even by the Control, if it be only 
in the skill to which men attain in 
packing and unpacking animals and 
waggons, and the knowledge at 
which they arrive where to place 
the team on the line of march, and 
how to dispose of it when the 
march is done. 

On the whole, then, it must be 
conceded that annual gatherings 
of corps d’armée for the purpose of 
manceuvres which shall carry them 
through a fortnight at least in 
point of time, and over a con- 
siderable extent of country, come 
next to real war in teaching both 
officers and men the purposes for 
which they have been drilled and 
areembodied. But, then, the man- 
cuvres to effect this end must be 
conducted on a wise principle ; in 
other words, must be in themselves 
so simple, that all concerned shall 
understand the object of them, and 


at the same time be limited strictly 
in space to the front which the 
force actually engaged in them can 


cover. The moment you forget 
these two requisites you defeat 
your own purpose. If generals be 
hampered with imaginary corps ope- 
rating on their flanks or in their 
rear, there is an end for them of 
everything like consistency of ac- 
tion; and the order to cover, say 
with 20,000 men, a front which 
would be imperfectly guarded by 
50,000, trains them, not to avoid 
errors, but to commit them. 

The principles here laid down 
are applicable to all armies of 
manoeuvre in all parts of the world. 
There are others, which if we in- 
tend our own manceuvres to leave 
good fruit behind them, we must take 
care to apply specially to ourselves. 
In the first place, never let the 
plan laid down beforehand be based 
on a supposition that an enemy has 
made good his landing in force 
upon our sheres; has established 
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a base of operations there, and is 
marching upon London, which we 
may still hinder him from reaching. 
The objections to this theory are so 
obvious and manifold, that we 
hardly know how to enter upon 
them. 

A great deal of nonsense has 
indeed been written and spoken 
about our liability toinvasion. Be- 
cause the Duke of Wellington five- 
and-twenty or thirty years ago 
wrote a letter to Sir John Burgoyne, 
in which he deplored the defenceless 
condition of the country, and blamed 
the Government for leaving it in 
that state, we have had ever since 
a succession of alarmists, whom 
nothing will satisfy, except the ad- 
mission on our part that we may at 
any moment find ourselveson English 
soil face to face with a hundred 
thousand disciplined foreign troops, 
and that our only hope of safety lies 
in being able to meet them in fair 
fight with a force equal or superior 
to their own. Now we hold that to 
land a hundred thousand men, pro- 
perly equipped with guns, horses, 
waggons, and means of transport, on 
any given section of the British coast, 
from the mouth of the Thames to 
the extreme point at Caithness, and 
back round that point to the mouth 
of the Thames again, is an exploit 
beyond the reach, we do not 
say of any single European power, 
but of all the powers of Continental 
Europe put together. Consider 
the amount of tonnage that would 
be required to transport such a 
force across the Channel. Look 
round and see whether there be any- 
where, within reasonable distance 
of the English coast, any single 
harbour large enough to contain 
one half the number of vessels that 
would be needed for such a service. 
Think also of the enormous extent 
of sea room which such a fleet as 
you are dreaming of would require, 
in order to avoid, not only confu- 
sion but risks of collision, as well 
while in motion as when riding 
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at anchor. And do not fail to take 
into consideration the fact that 
England is the greatest naval power 
in the world. 

No doubt the enemy who has 
made up his mind thus to invade us, 
and to dictate his own terms of peace 
in London, will use every effort 
either to destroy our naval supre- 
macy in the first instance by en- 
gaging and overpowering our fleet 
in a great battle, or being unable to 
accomplish that end, he will do 
his best to lure the bulk of it 
to a distance and make his dash 
at a time when he bas reason to 
believe that the Channel is com- 
paratively unguarded. 3ut does 
it follow of necessity that he must 
succeed in either object ? May we 
not rather conclude that, inasmuch 
as grave combinations of many 


powers against one are not effected 
in a day, (and that any one power 
would venture in this shape to try 
conclusions with us is for the pre- 
sent out of the question), it is at 


least probable that our Government 
will hear something of this Euro- 
pean conspiracy before it comes to 
a head ; and that once fairly warned 
it will spare neither labour nor 
expense in making preparations to 
meet the danger? And time being 
given for calling into play the 
resources of this rich and popu- 
lous country, does anybody suppose 
that we shall not be able to put 
to sea four ships for every three 
that the enemy may bring forward ? 
Assuming that our fleet is at this 
moment superior to those of any 
two or three of the other naval 
powers, it seems to us that to 
live in the apprehension of a 
crushing disaster at sea is ridicu- 
lous. ‘To be sure, our fleet may 
prove, when put to the test, worth- 
less. There are those among us who 
believe, or profess to believe, that no 
great reliance is to be placed upon it. 
The wood-work, they say, is rotten ; 
and how far the armour will serve its 
intended purpose in the day of battle 
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remains to be seen. But these are 
assumptions on which we are not 
called upon to rest any conclusions, 
for this much is certain,—if our ar- 
moured shipsof war be a mistake, the 
armoured ships of other nations are 
a mistake likewise. We are not, 
therefore, so far as that matter goes, 
in a worse plight than our neigh- 
bours; while if it came to a strug- 
gle between craft of all sorts 
hastily fitted out and sent to sea, 
we rather think that from London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and the mouths 
of the Humber and the Tyne alone, 
there wouldbe poured forth a swarm 
of gunboats more than competent to 
sweep the Channel from end to end, 
and scour the coasts elsewhere. 
Therefore, before we can admit 
the possibility of such an inva- 
sion as was imagined, and be- 
came the rationale of the recent 
manoeuvres on Salisbury Plain, we 
must accept it as a settled thing 
that our naval arm is broken. 
When that fact is made clear, the 
sooner we cease to think of de- 
fending London with such a mili- 
tary force as is now at our dis- 
posal, the better. We may doubt- 
less become a great military nation, 
some day, if we please. The num- 
ber of young men fit to carry arms 
is large beyond all our require- 
ments; they are, man for man, 
physically equal to any in the 
world, and could, in time, be made 
first-rate soldiers. But if we are 
to depend upon our land forces for 
the defence of our capital, and the 
maintenance of our proper place 
among the nations, we must sub- 
ject them to a military training 
very different indeed to that which 
we now bestow, except upon our 
small but admirable regular army. 
Are we contending, then, that 
the invasion of England is impos- 
sible? Far from it; England has 
been invaded before, and may be 
invaded again. No doubt it is a 
long look back to the Norman 
conquest, and a considerable one to 
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the arrival of Dutch William in 
Torbay. Still they are both his- 
torical realities: and Napoleon the 
First in his St. Helena romance as- 
sures us that had Admiral Villeneuve 
obeyed the orders given to him, we 
should have had the game repeated 
in this current century, with results 
not less decisive than were accom- 
plished before. But the world has 
not stood still even since 1805, and 
an operation which might have been 
attempted then with some hope of 
success, no sane man would think 
of hazarding now. Conceive a 
multitude of flat-bottomed open 
boats, even if taken in tow by steam- 
ers, trying to make their way in long 
lines from Brest or Boulogne to 
the English shore, filled with men, 
horses, guns, waggons, and all the 
munitions of war. Why, if every 
English ship of war in commission 
were away for the protection of 
Malta and Gibraltar (an incident 
we imagine very little likely to 
occur) there would be found in our 
mercantile marine hundreds of 
steam-ships, the crews of which 
would not hesitate to sacrifice 
themselves if need were, and their 
vessels also, in order to run down 
the enemy’s flotilla and frustrate 
his design. We repeat then, that 
an invasion on the scale meditated 
by Napoleon, and arranged upon 


the plan which he describes himself 


as having drawn, 
out of the question. But it is not 
out of the question, very much the 
reverse, that England, and still more 
that Ireland may be invaded. In- 
deed, we will go further: it is ex- 
tremely probable if we ever find our- 
selves at loggerheads, say with 
France or Russia, or both—these 
powers, or either of them being in 
alliance with the United States— 
that expeditions will be fitted out in 
order to make Englishmen feel what 


is in these days 


war really is, by throwing bodies of 


troops upon our shores 
poses 
quest. 


for pur- 
rather of havoc than of con- 
But such expeditions will 
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certainly not comprise a hun- 
dred thousand men apiece, or 
half that number. Ten thousand, 
perhaps twenty—possibly, if Ireland 
be the point assailed, thirty thou- 
sand men—may be risked in one or 
other of these enterprises. Be itso, 
what then? To land thirty thousand, 
or twenty, or even ten thousand, 
men, their guns, horses, and stores, 
on an enemy’s coast, the 
work of an hour. To provide 
them, in an enemy’s country, with 
food and means of transport would 
occupy days, even supposing — 
which we would not willingly do 
—that they found among the pea- 
santry a ready welcome. And what 
would the invaded be about all 
this while ? and, therefore, what is 
the principle on which, if we must 
contemplate the issue, our own 
Autumn Manceuvres ought entirely 
to be arranged? Clearly the same 
as that on which it would become 
us to act if the sham were a reality. 
We have magnetic telegraphs every- 

where. Onur lines of railway con- 
nect all our military stations with 
one another, and touch every bay 
and harbour of which an invader, 
coming in any force, would be 
obliged to make use. While war- 
ships are hurrying towards the 
scene of action, and rendering the 
establishment of a base by the 
enemy impossible, our troops must 
be brought down, with all the speed 
of steam, to a convenient point of 
concentration. Nota moment should 
be lost in attacking the invader. 
If you can catch him in the act of 
landing, go at him with horse and 
foot while your artillery smashes 
his boats. If you arrive too late for 
this, and he be in position, not the 
less fiercely and rapidly deliver 
your attack. You must have been 
very negligent, or your telegraphs 
have served you ill, if you fail to 
come into presence be fore his guns 
or the bulk of them be on shore. 
Woe to him if the case be so. Your 
artillery alone will overwhelm him. 


is not 
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In such a case there is very little 
need or scopefor manceuvring. How- 
ever commanding his position may 
be, he will find himself unable to 
maintain it in the face of such a 
pounding as you will give him; and 
the moment he wavers, go in and 
win—as win you surely will—even 
if in point of numbers he be equal 
or perhaps superior to you. 

It appears, then, to us that if the 
plan laid down beforehand should in- 
volve the idea of an invasion at all, 
it ought to deal with the calamity 
in a business-like manner. Do not 
shirk the discredit of possible fail- 
ure. Do not be afraid of teaching 
foreigners anything of which they 
are now ignorant. You desire to 
show your own troops how to repel 
an invader. For heaven’s sake, let 
your lesson be a practical one. 
Embark one army in ships; keep the 
other distributed, as it usually is, 
but warned to be in readiness to 
move at a moment’s notice. Settle 
where the fleet is to steer to, not, 


however, giving any information to 
the general who is to command the 
defending force, and caution your 
postmasters, all along the coast, 
to be prompt in flashing to the 
War Office in London the earliest 
possible tidings of the fleet’s ar- 


rival. Then see with what celerity 
the defending general can get his 
army under weigh; whether your 
organisation is perfect enough to 
meet a sudden emergency ; in how 
short a space of time the force con- 
centrated, say at Aldershot, can be 
transported with its armaments 
and equipments complete, to Pe- 
vensey, or Shoreham, or Torbay, or 
whatever other point you may have 
fixed upon as that at which the 
disembarkation is to take place. 
If the invader succeed, before the 
defenders attack him, in landing ten 
thousand men with their guns, 
horses, and stores, or in throwing 
up works sufficient to cover his 
front, even then the honours of vic- 
tory must not necessarily be awarded 
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to him. He has yet to collect his 
means of transport and make his 
first onward move. But if he shall 
have made one march into the in- 
terior, carrying his stores with him, 
and leaving defensible works in his 
rear, the defender has arrived too 
late: he is the beaten general. On 
the other hand, should the defender 
succeed in taking his antagonist in 
flagrante delicto, whether while yet 
struggling to reach the shore or 
occupying a position with infantry 
alone, then the palm should be 
given to him. He has repelled an 
invasion. 

It is possible enough that the 
pecuniary outlay necessary to carry 
such a programme into effect may 
be more than the occasion will 
warrant. In this case we by no 
means recommend its adoption. 
But we do venture, with all pos- 
sible respect for the superior judg- 
ment of others, to advise that never 
again shall our Autumn Manoeuvres 
be based upon an assumption which 
is preposterous: which implies either 
an impossibility, and is therefore a 
delusion and a snare; or which, if 
accepted as possible, puts us out of 
court, so far as regards the means 
whereby we pretend to avert from 
England, no longer mistress of the 
seas, the greatest of all imaginable 
national calamities. 

But if we are not to imagine that 
an enemy is upon us, and that we 
are called upon to encounter and 
destroy him before he can reach 
London, what other theory would 
you suggest? In real warfare every 
campaign is undertaken for an ob- 
ject. What object would you pro- 
pose to one of your leaders, what to 
the other? and how are you to 
decide between them? The answer 
is obvious. 

Assume that war is going on 
pretty much as our fathers waged it 
in Spain and Portugal, or as the 
Prussians did in France two years 
ago. Select some town, or place 
which shall represent a town, and 
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consider it in a state of siege. Tell 
one of your corps commanders that 
he is to cover the siege; another 
that he is to do his best to raise it; 
and leave them both, after that, to 
settle their own plans and to carry 
them into execution in their own 
way. If the relieving general suc- 
ceed in penetrating within certain 
limits, the siege is to be regarded 
as raised. If the covering force 
either meet him at every turn, or 
compel him to deliver a battle at 
manifest disadvantage, then the at- 
tempt to raise the siege has failed. 
You may, after this, if time will 
allow, follow up the defeated army, 
whether it be the covering or the re- 
lieving army, till either it shall have 
been cut off from its own base of 
operations, or has succeeded in mak- 
ing good its retreat into a place of 
safety. But let everything be done 


exactly as it would be were two 
armies of a certain fixed strength 
opposed one to the other. Establish, 
therefore, for each a base equi- 


distant, or nearly so, from the be- 
leaguered city. Let these bases be at 
least six or eight days’ march apart, 
and appoint the day, if you please the 
very hour, when the campaign is to 
open, and there stop. Let no more 
hints emanate from head-quarters. 
Let there be no shadowy hosts 
hovering about either force. The 
single imaginary body or host ad- 
missible must be the supposed 
garrison within the ‘supposed be- 
leaguered fortress, and all the real 
work must be done by the two corps 
d’armée, whether they number ten, 
fifteen, or twenty thousand men 
respectively. 

But it is not alone in regard to 
the plan of campaign, and the mea- 
sure of independence allowed to the 
leaders on both sides, that there is 
ample scope for improvement in the 
management of our autumnal cam- 
paigns. We waste a most unneces- 
sary quantity of powder in these 
operations. No soldiers, and least of 
all English soldiers, require to be 
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taught how to stand up and blaze 
in the faces of their enemy. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether 
our people, as well officers as men, 
would not learn more if they took 
the field, on such occasions, with 
empty pouches. For raw troops— 
and as yet the bulk of our troops 
must be considered as raw—invari- 
ably become excited when firing 
begins ; and if there be no casual- 
ties in the ranks to cool their 
ardour, they are apt to get beyond 
the control of their officers. Besides, 
as we have just mentioned, it is not 
the object of Autumn Manceuvres 
to teach the men how to deliver 
volleys, but rather to teach officers 
how to get the men into positions 
which, in their bearing upon the 
enemy, will enable them to pour in 
their fire with the best effect. And 
this may be done, less picturesquely 
doubtless, but quite as effectually, 
when there is no firing at all, as 
when there is positively more than 
would be heard in actual warfare. 
Again, we would venture to sug- 
gest that umpires be a little more 
slow to decide that, because portions 
of either army are exposed to what 
would be a heavy fire of artillery, 
they are therefore out of their pro- 
per place, and must shift their 
ground. Unless the umpire quite 
understand the whole of the 
general’s plan, he is scarcely a 
competent judge of particular 
movements, or of the dispositions 
which result from them. The 
Duke’s squares at Waterloo were 
exposed to a tremendous cannonade. 
Had he moved them, so as to be 
covered from that fire, the whole of 
his Belgian supports would have 
taken to their heels, and the battle 
might have been lost. In _ the 
operations round Metz, two German 
brigades, on August 15, attacked 
the rear of Bazaine’s army; and 
were immediately engaged with 
four times their own numbers. 
Had they withdrawn when thus 
opposed, Bazaine would have re- 
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sumed his march, and succeeded 
in uniting himself with the force 
then assembling at Chalons. Be- 
sides, it is a lesson of very doubtful 
utility to teach, that because they 
are somewhat exposed or out- 
numbered, battalions and brigades 
are to cousider themselves beaten. 
The British army would have 
scarcely achieved the renown which 
attaches to it, had dogmata like 
these been accepted by it as irre- 
fragable. We should be sorry to 
see them established now. 

Another mistake which our en- 
terprising officers commit, is that 
they harass their troops a great deal 
too much. We hear of infantry 
marching in these late manceuvres 
at the rate of four miles an hour; 
not for a spurt in order to seize a 
position, but throughout an entire 
day. Such marching would knock 
up the most seasoned troops in the 
world, if persevered in for any 
length of time. It ought to be 
discountenanced, indeed forbidden. 


So, likewise, night marches, with 
masses of cavalry, over ground not 
thoroughly reconnoitred, especially 
if they have no tendency to bring 
about a successful issue in some 
critical operation, should be un- 
heard of. Let there be no stint in 


scouting. It is one of the main 
purposes for which cavalry may be 
said now to exist. But to hurry 
heavy dragoons beyond the reach of 
their supplies, only that they may 
cover a ford which the plan of the 
campaign requires them afterwards 
to abandon, is to commit a gross 
military blunder. 

Such, then, is a rough statement 
of the views which we entertain of 
these Autumn Manceuvres, of the 
purposes which they should be made 
to subserve, and of the more glaring 
of the errors of judgment exhibited 
in the management of them. Gen- 
erally speaking, they have beer 
conducted in a desultory, and there- 
fore dangerous manner. Attempts 
to outflank each other carried both 
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armies, the other day, into such an 
extension of line, as must have pre- 
sented openings numberless for 
cutting through, and doubling it up 
on both sides from the centre. Had 
Sir Robert Walpole, for example, 
been on the alert, or been left free, 
perhaps, to act as the occasion war- 
ranted, he would have caused Sir 
Alfred Horsford to pay dear for the 
flank march which he made in order 
to circumvent and destroy him. 
Had General Michel, when cut off 
from his proper base, hazarded a 
fierce onslaught on Walpole’s left, 
he might have turned the tables on 
his adversary, and played a game 
of double or quits with him to ad- 
vantage. All these mistakes, how- 
ever, arose naturally out of the 
absence of a rational plan to which 
the several generals were bound to 
adhere. Both manouvred, so to 
speak, in the air, and therefore with- 
out any definite purpose. The de- 
fence of such a river as that for 
which they fought, was a sheer ab- 
surdity. It covered nothing, it could 
not cover anything. It was ford- 
able in scores of places. 

Again, if it be necessary in real 
war to establish magazines whence 
armies in campaign are to draw 
their supplies, it is obviously the 
duty of those who prescribe how 
Autumn Manceuvres ought to be 
conducted to make arrangements on 
both sides for this essential contin- 
gency. Having pitted two bodies 
one against the other, and assigned 
to each its base, the next thing to be 
done is to contract with farmers, 
bakers, and even, if possible, with 
brewers, living within easy distance 
of the scene of the coming opera- 
tions, or across them, for the supply 
to the troops, at fixed rates, of meat, 
bread, forage, and perhaps beer, 
the same to be delivered at certain 
points and in settled quantities to 
the officers of the Control Depart- 
ment, on requisition from the gene- 
rals commanding on either side. 
There could be little difficulty in 
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any part of England, certainly none 
on Salisbury Plain, in managing 
these details, so that while farmers, 
bakers, and brewers made a suffi- 
ciently good: thing of them, officers 
should be taught to recognise the 
value in a campaign of a good 
system of requisitions, and the ne- 
cessity of at once providing their 
men on the march, and guarding 
their own supplies. The arrange- 
ment would, moreover, be on the 
whole economical, because though 
a commissariat train must follow 
each army, it need not be so large 
where the inhabitants are sup- 
posed to be requisitioned as when 
the troops depend entirely for their 
daily subsistence on what is carried 
in commissariat waggons. And an- 
other, and scarcely less important, 
result will be gained. As the 
war was actually carried on, last 
month, the commissariat of one 


host lived on the most friendly 
terms with that of the other. They 
passed to and fro from either camp. 


They lent each other their horses, 
their waggons, their drivers; they 
ran no risk whatever of falling into 
the hands of the enemy, because 
they were all just as much at home 
in the camp of the invader as in 
that of the defender. 

Another palpable error into which 
we fall in these cases is that we 
simulate war with such battalions, 
squadrons, and batteries, as we 
should never think of putting in the 
field if the war were a reality. 
Professing to take the Prussians as 
our teachers, we violate the first and 
not the least important of the rules 
which they have laid down. Before 
their corps assemble for purposes of 
manceuvre, they call in their re- 
serve men, and raise every battalion, 
squadron, and battery, to its full 
war strength. Commanding officers 
thus acquire the habit of handling 
in peaceful operations the force 
which they will be required to 
handle when hostilities break out. 
We, on the contrary, take the field 
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with skeletons ; and requiring these 
skeletons to do the work of full 
battalions, squadrons, and batteries, 
we teach our officers false lessons, 
A Prussian battalion on the peace 
establishment may be as weak as an 
English battalion. A Prussian bat- 
talion called to an autumn man- 
ceuvre brings its thousand bayonets 
with it. Of the English battalions 
engaged in these recent manoeuvres, 
scarcely one took into the field as 
many as six hundred bayonets, and 
not a few fell short of four hundred, 
How can an officer in command, 
say of 350 men, do battalion work 
at all? In these days, when skir. 
mishers, to be of any use must go 
out in ‘clouds,’ what is the battalion 
leader to make of a force which 
scarcely exceeds in point of num. 
bers a Prussian company? On one 
occasion at least—there is reason to 
believe, on more than one—the bat- 
talion leader did this. Being put 
in charge of ground which a thov- 
sand men would have held with 
difficulty, he threw out the whole 
of his weak battalion into skirmish- 
ing order. If he ever find himself 
face to face with an enemy and try 
that game again he will rue it to his 
dying day. 

And here we would enter our 
protest against the notion which 
threatens to become universal, that 
because their weapons have of late 
enormously increased in range and 
rapidity of fire, the tactics of 
the English Infantry must be en- 
tirely revolutionised. Hitherto the 
battalion has been our tactical unit ; 
henceforth the company is to supplant 
it. Hitherto we have fought our 
main battles in lines of battalions; 
we are to fight them for the future 
with enormous masses of skir- 
mishers, constantly reinforced and 
acting independently of their own 
officers. And all this we are to do, 
because the Prussians make the 
company their tactical unit, and In 
skirmishing throw the men of dif- 
ferent companies, and even of 
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different battalions, pell-mell into 
the same heap. Now we venture 
to protest against the adoption of 
any such procedure on two grounds. 
First, it is not the fact that the 
Prussians fought any of the great 
battles of the late war entirely in 
skirmishing order. When they 
first encountered the French their 
main line of battle was as compact 
as ourown. It was only after they 
had learned to despise their enemy, 
and found themselves opposed to 
raw levies, that they delivered and 
accepted battle in loose order. At 
Weissenburg and Worth we be- 
lieve that they attacked with a 
front of three file to a yard. In 
the operations against Aurelle 
des Paladines, round Orleans, and 
against Faidherbe, near Havre, 
three men sufficed to cover five 
yards of ground. It is not, there- 
fore, the fact that Prussian tac- 
tics discard those close formations 
to which we still adhere. They 


cover their front with many skir- 


mishers, whether the battle be 
offensive or defensive. But in either 
case their line is still a compact 
line, which, when brought into 
action, decides the fate of the day. 

Next, the comparative value of a 
line formation, as opposed to the 
imaginary scramble of which we 
have heard so much of late, has 
never been tested. The French, in 
the late war, adhered to the in- 
fantry tactics which were in vogue 
with them in the days of the 
first Napoleon. They attacked in 
heavy columns, covered by skir- 
mishers, and were destroyed by the 
distant fire of the Prussian artillery. 
But artillery fire, though never to 
be despised, is comparatively harm- 
less when directed against a line. 
Each shot that tells may knock 
down two men; or, if a shell ex- 
plode just where it ought to do, 
perhaps four or five will be dis- 
abled. But even where lines are 
stationary, not one cannon shot out 
of twenty touches them; and if 
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they be in motion, the proportion of 
misses to hits is much greater. Nor 
is it any answer to this statement 
to say, that artillery is efficient at 
such enormous distances now, that 
formations other than loose, whether 
it be for attack or defence, may no 
longer be trusted. Nobody, of 
course, except a madman, would 
send a line of infantry, unsupported 
by guns, to attack a position the 
front of which could be swept for 
two thousand yards by artillery. 
But given guns enough to engage 
those which harass us in a fair 
duel, and we will continue to attack 
with battalions formed in line; tak- 
ing care, indeed, to clear away the 
enemy’s skirmishers, if he have any 
out, with marksmen as numerous 
and agile as hisown. Behind these, 
however, the line will move on 
rapidly ; and the losses sustained by 
it when it halts upon the position 
which it has carried will be found 
to be much less severe than had 
been anticipated. It is astonishing 
how unsteady the aim of even vete- 
ran soldiers becomes when they see 
coming down upon them in the open 
a line of resolute men. It is marvel- 
lous how volleys delivered by wea- 
pons of precision pass over the 
heads of men who gain but a pace 
while the projectile is in transitu. 
And here we would take the li- 
berty of assuring the able writer who 
has criticised the late manceuvres in 
the Times, that British soldiers must 
havechanged their nature very much 
if they hesitate when skirmishing 
and intermixed, company with com- 
pany and battalion with battalion, 
to obey the orders of any officer who 
comes near them, without stopping 
to enquire whether he belong to their 
own regiment or to another. We 
speak from personal experience. We 
have ourselves, long long ago, co- 
vered points of attack in open day, 
and taken part in night actions, 
and we never found the smallest 
difficulty in getting the soldiers of 
other regiments than our own to 
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do as we directed them with just as 
much promptitude as if they had 
worn the same uniform as our- 
selves. It is of the very nature of 
a sharp skirmish that it gets both 
men andoflicersinto confused heaps. 
The men are badly trained indeed, 
and more wanting inintelligencethan 
any English soldiers whom we, at 
least, have encountered if they will 
not take ground on such occasions, 
to the right or to the left, or halt, 
or advance, or retire, at the bidding 
of any officer who gives the word 
or causes the signal to be blown. 
We deprecate, therefore, any 
attempt to substitute for tech- 
nical arrrangements which have 
hitherto served us well, and to 
which we are accustomed, new de- 
vices which, however suitable they 
may be to others, may not suit us. 
The Prussians, for instance, find 
that, with four officers to a com- 
pany, they can distribute their bat- 
talions into four companies only, 
without any damage to discipline. 
Be it so. But do not forget that 
the rank and file of a Prussian bat- 
talion are drawn from all classes 
of society; that the gentleman, 
the trader, and the peasant stand 
shoulder to shoulder on parade; and 
that the influence of the higher 
and more intelligent classes in 
maintaining order among the lower 
is immense. Remember also that 
the non-commissioned officers in 
Prussian regiments are much more 
numerous than in our own; and 
that they all receive a special train- 
ing. Give us a conscription, without 
power to the drawn man of provid- 
ing a substitute, and our battalions 
will be quite as amenable as those of 
Prussia tomoral influences. But that 
is not all: the Prussian captain of in- 
fantry isa mountedofiicer. He isvest- 
ed with greater authority over the 
men of his company than we give to 
the colonel over the men of hisbatta- 
lion. He pays them himself; he is 
responsible to the colonel that their 
messing is good, their clothing com- 
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fortable, and their arms efficient ; he 
punishes thedelinquent and rewards 
the good soldier, without reference 
to any higher power. And the 
system answers, because, as we have 
just said, the Prussian company is 
but the male population of a parti. 
cular Prussian town or rural dis- 
trict, with arms in their hands, 
How are our companies made up? 
Of the waifs and strays of society, 
gathered in promiscuously from all 
parts of the kingdom—an admira. 
ble material indeed out of which 
to manufacture soldiers ; but not to 
be rendered such without bringing 
to bear upon them a pressure which 
would be superfluous, perhaps mis- 
chievous, if applied to a Prussian 
company. It is ridiculous to think 
of applying to an army raised by 
voluntary enlistment, and _ there. 
fore filled in its lowest grades ex- 
clusively with men who cannot do 
better for themselves, a system of 
management and discipline which 
answers in armies of which the 
privates may be, and often are, 
on the same social level with their 
officers. Not so. As long as we 
adhere to our present system of 
enrolment, we must maintain a 
body of officers very large in pro- 
portion to the number of men over 
whom they are set. And while 
our battalions continue to be s0 
weak, that there is difficulty for 
each to get five hundred bayonets 
on the parade ground, to cut them 
into four tactical units would be 
such an absurdity that the bare 
mention of the design must lead to 
its rejection. 

To the admirable manner in 
which, upon the whole, the cavalry 
was worked in the late mancu- 
vres, all who were present during 
the campaign bear testimony. The 
night march of the Life Guards 
was, indeed, a mistake; it harassed 
both men and horses to no put 
pose. Yet it showed of what 
stuff the ‘Tin-bellies’ were com- 
posed, for they were just as much 
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up to their proper business after 
that night of hunger and mishaps 
as before it occurred. At the same 
time we must confess that both the 
numerical weakness of regiments, 
and the attempts continually made 
to effect with two hundred sabres 
what five hundred could have hardly 
achieved, chafed and annoyed us. 
Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the constant galloping to and 
fro of handfuls of horse; nothing 
more unlike war. We speak, of 
course, of the movements of the 
cavalry in the day, while bat- 
tles were going on: of the man- 
ner in which, on both sides, they 
felt for their opponents, and of the 
accuracy of the information which 
their patrols sent in, too much 
cannot be said in praise. We have 
heard enough of the intelligence of 
the Prussian cavalry during the late 
war. So far as it is possible to judge 
from what men do in peace, of 
what they are capable of doing in 
war, it seems to us, that under the 
leadership of officers like Shute and 
Baker, our own cavalry need not 
shrink from trying conclusions with 
them, even in this respect. But 
Shute and Baker had better not 
attempt todo too much. Cavalry 
charges, though by no means obsolete, 
will occur, hereafter, more rarely 
than they did twenty years ago. It 
is an old accusation to which our 
horsemen lie open, that they are 
too daring. Massena used to say 
of them that their onset was irre- 
sistible, but that they constantly 
threw away the advantages they 
had gained by not knowing when 
to draw bridle. 

_ Of the operations of the artillery 
in the late manceuvres we had in- 
tended to say a great deal, when the 
admirable paper on that subject 
which appeared in the Times of the 
8th of October last fell into our 
hands. To set down here the criti- 
cisms which had occurred to us, 
would be, in the face of that article, 
a waste of time and space. Rather 
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let us transfer from it to our own 
pages a few sentences which cannot 
be too carefully read and considered 
by those whose business it is to 
make the British Army as effective 
as possible. After expressing an 
opinion, in which we entirely concur 
—that to attach the artillery to di- 
visions of infantry and brigades of 
cavalry, without keeping an ade- 
quate force in hand, which the ar- 
tillery commander may wield at 
the fitting moment, as a distinct 
tactical body, is to waste the power 
of that arm—the writer in the 
Times goes on to say: 


It is evident that this opinion has been 
arrived at by the highest Prussian autho- 
rities ; for, whereas formerly the artillery 
was separated from the rest of the corps 
organisation in peace, the whole artillery 
in a district being commanded by a colonel, 
it is now made an integral part of the corps 
and commanded by a general, four batteries 
—half a regiment—being attached to each 
Infantry Division, and a whole regiment 
forming the Corps Artillery or Reserve as 
it would be called with us. Supposing 
even two batteries to be with the Cavalry 
Division, there will still remain seven bat- 
teries—that is, 42 guns—entirely unattached 
to any special body of infantry, and quite 
free to manewuvre independently—in fact, 
just as independently as a Cavalry Division, 
except that it is always closely under the 
command of the Corps Commander. Mark 
the proportions—24 guns, kept as far as 
possible together, for each Division ; 42 or 
48 (according as the Cavalry Division had 
taken one or two batteries away) for the 
Corps Artillery. Without interfering with 
the dispositions of either Division General, 
the Corps Commander could mass 48 guns 
on any position he chose. Moreover, with- 
out disturbing the intimate relations be- 
tween the General commanding the whole 
artillery force and himself, without asking 
him to leave his staff for an instant, he 
would have to command those 48 guns—the 
same man who always commanded them in 
peace, who has trained them together, and 
is well known to all the officers commanding 
batteries, the man who is in fact the colonel 
of their regiment. 

Contrast this organisation with that of 
our armies at the Autumn Maneuvres. 
Each army corps had two Infantry Divi- 
sions and two Cavalry Brigades. Each 
Division had two batteries, each Cavalry 
Brigade one battery—total, six batteries, or 
36 guns scattered partly in single batteries, 
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partly in pairs, but never more than 12 
guns together. Reserve, or Corps Artillery 
as we prefer to call it, one battery for the 
whole ofan army. So the General who has 
sent his two divisions into action has only 
under his hand for special purposes, without 
interfering with divisional commanders, a 
grand total of six guns. Evidently there 
was here no preparation for practising the 
art of handling artillery with definite tac- 
tical objects. The present result was, that 
it was common to find single batteries wan- 
dering about promiscuously, or in action 
doing the best they could, but without being 
en rapport with the head-quarters staff even 
of Divisions. How could they be when the 
officer commanding the divisional artillery 
was supposed to be with the General, who 
took him galloping over miles of battle- 
field, sometimes in advance of the infantry 
skirmishers? Ifthe British system of tac- 
ties is to consist in leaving all arrange- 
ments without design to the last moment, 
and then scrambling anyhow into battle, 
the chief Generals taking command of divi- 
sions or brigades out of the hands of their 
proper chiefs, and pointing out an odd posi- 
tion here and there for a single battery, 
from which place it must not move, instead 
of ordering the Commander of the Artillery 
to execute a definite task, it will require all 
our national sang froid to keep us from 
reckless confusion and demoralisition. A 
future historian will hardly write of us that 
‘the artillery secret had been discovered.’ 


Tosum upall, The Autumn Man- 
ceuvres in which our troops have 
thus far taken part fail of their 
intended purpose in many respects. 
They are founded upon a false prin- 
ciple; they are conducted in a de- 


sultory manner. They are not 
instructive in many important par- 
ticulars either to generals or to 
troops. They give to both, on the 
contrary, false ideas of war; and 
such ideas acted upon would, in 
the first battle of a real war, get 
them into scrapes, and occasion the 
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loss of men highly drilled and not 
easily replaced. Yet we should be 
very sorry were they putastopto. It 
is not, surely, beyond our power 
to substitute a rational for an irra- 
tional plan of operations! We need 
not always be thinking of London 
in danger—or huge shadowy armies 
marching upon it from imaginary 
bases. Nor are we forced to put 
in command of the contending 
forces old Lieutenant-Generals—not 
one of whom, however excellent 
his past services may have keen, 
will ever again be called upon to 
take the field. Give our young men 
fair play, and try leaders from the 
several arms one against the other, 
The part assigned to the Engineers 
in these campaigns must always of 
necessity be subordinate. Take an 
Engineer General, and putting 
him next year at the head of 
one of the corps see whether he 
can hold his own against a lines. 
man. Let the Control learn, also, 
how to feed and supply an army on 
the spot—not with provisions and 
forage and fuel carted about at the 
tail of columns, but by contracts 
judiciously made and from depits 
wisely placed. But above all, do 
not attempt to do with fifteen 
thousand men what would hardly 
be attempted by fifty thousand ; and 
never forget that the great princi- 
ples of the art of war are precisely 
what they were before rifled guns 
and breech-loading firelocks were 
invented. The British Army is full 
of talent. Give it fair play, and 
Autumn Manoeuvres will do for it 
all that they have indirectly done 
for the Prussian Army. 
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T was bad weather in the Alps. 

The valley was roofed by a level 
mass of iron-grey cloud, behind 
which the existence of sun and sky 
was matter of faith. Trailing 
wreaths of mist descended white 
and ghost-like through the gorges ; 
an uneasy wind moaned round the 
projecting eaves of the little cluster 
of chalets that called itself a village; 
from every spout a miniature water- 
fall leapt into the main street—little 
more than a cart-track at the best 
of times, and now a mere tributary 
to the glacier torrent that boiled 
with unusual vehemence round the 
huge boulders in its bed. 

Inside the inn the scene was not 
much more cheerful. It was a well- 
known centre for the tourist popula- 
tion,and English and Americans had 
gathered in great force from remoter 
districts in order to spend a Sun- 
day after their fashion. There was 
scarcely standing-room even in the 
passages, where guides and their 
employers formed knots, discussing 
ina revolutionary temper the per- 
verse administration of the weather. 
The'very atmosphere was damp and 
sodden: the walls reeked with 
moisture, and the clouds of tobacco- 
smoke hung heavily about the heads 
of the crowd, in unconscious imita- 
tion of the natural mists outside. 
Perhaps it was not unfair to assume 
that the Anglican congregation 
which occupied the dining-room of 
the establishment owed something 
to the want of any counter attrac- 
tion. No great influence could be 
attributed, at any rate, to the elo- 
quence of the worthy clergyman 
who rejoiced in so fine an opportu- 
nity for speaking a word in season. 

he sermon remains imprinted on 
my mind, less for any intrinsic 
peculiarity than for a certain rea- 
son to be presently assigned. The 
preacher was a benevolent and sen- 

sible man, enjoying a holiday well 
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A BAD FIVE MINUTES IN THE ALPS. 











earned by energetic labours at 
home. No one conld have given 
shrewder and kinder advice in any 
practical difficulty, or had a keener 
sense of the value of clearness and 
truthfulness in ordinary affairs of 
life. To-day he treated us to the 
commonplace platitudes of official 
rhetoric. He enlarged upon the poor 
old Athanasian Creed, alternately 
dealing in threats of everlasting 
damnation and explaining that the 

meant nothing unpleasant. The 
knowledge of the utter unreality of 
his sentiments, whilst it prevented 
any feeling of dislike, gave me a 
melancholy sense of the futility of 
the worthy preacher’s eloquence. 
Could any prodigal son of the Church 
satisfy his spiritual appetite with 
these dry husks of obsolete specula- 
tion? Discontented and wearied, 
I retired to the reading-room and 
seized upon the only available litera- 
ture, in the shape of a back number 
or two of a highly respectable pe- 
riodical. There I found that a very 
energetic controversy was raging as 
to the efficacy of prayer. ; There was 
something depressing in this spec- 
tacle of sincere and religious people 
hunting painfully for some proof 
that the God whom they professed 
to adore was something more than 
a mere name. Here, in this remote 
Alpine district, the unsophisticated 
natives are as yet uninfected with 
the epidemic of scepticism. Had I 
not met a little procession pray- 
ing for fine weather at a little 
mountain chapel, and apparently 
believing that their conduct was 
just as rational as if they had 
been petitioning the State for a 
new road? Was not the village 


church filled with votive offerings, 
with inscriptions showing how on 
a given occasion the Virgin or some 
favourite saint had shielded a pea- 
sant from the descent of an ava- 
lanche, or pushed aside the trunk 
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which was falling on his head? 
Here, it was plain enough, the ob- 
jects of worship were regarded as 
real beings, who actually interfered 
when they were requested, though 
it is true that they have shown some 
reluctance to intrude themselves 
into the midst of tourists from the 
outside world. 

But this straining and special 
pleading of sincere believers to 
prove that the central article of 
their faith had really some kind of 
intelligible meaning, affected me 
unpleasantly. Would men refine 
so critically about any belief which 
seriously touched the interests of 
their daily lives? 

I was seized with that queer sen- 
sation of discord which sometimes 
overtakes one in certain situations. 
I have occasionally pored over moth- 
eaten volumes of ancient learning 
in a dusty library till I seemed to 
have passed into a dreamland of 
shadowy ghosts. The phantoms of 
old authors long dead and buried, 
seemed to be evoked from the 
dim forgotten pages and to be ho- 
vering around me—not perceivable 
by the bodily organs, though their 
presence was vaguely divined by 
the still embodied soul. So un- 
earthly has seemed the borderland 
between the visionary and the ac- 
tual, that I have rushed out into the 
world of common sights and sounds 
to assure myself of my continued 
corporal existence. But here my 
mind felt the discordant jar between 
the past and the present in a differ- 
ent shape: a real flesh and blood 
human being spoke; but his voice 
was the voice of the dead; the out- 
side world, as I sat in the reading- 
room, was only too tangible and 
concrete; my ears were full of the 
voices of ladies discussing the last 
inn and the prospects of the wea- 
ther; my toes were in danger from 
the nail-studded boots of athletic 
tourists, who stumped discontentedly 
through the inn and framed plans 
for the assault of peaks and passes. 
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The thought came to me that I 
would retire to the dim mountain 
side, where human nature might be 
forgotten, and where, perhaps, I 
could find some breath from the 
dead centuries lingering amongst 
the eternal hills. There, at least, I 
could give myself up, without inter- 
ruption, to the train of thought that 
had been suggested, and, like a ma- 
gician in the wilderness, summon up 
the ghosts of the dead to reveal 
their true meaning. 

Actuated partly by this impulse 
and partly by the more vulgar mo- 
tive of acquiring an appetite for 
dinner, I resolved to take a stroll 
in spite of the weather. Leaving 
the little Babel of distracted life, 
I was soon breasting a steep slope 
behind the village. Every tree 
and every blade of grass was 
soaked and saturated in wet; the 
path was a series of puddles ra- 
pidly connecting themselves into 
rivulets; the veil of rain first 
softened the outlines of the houses, 
and then speedily blotted out the 
whole village from my sight. An 
hour or two of resolute tramping, 
and I was wet to the skin—a mere 
animated sponge living on my sup- 
plies of internal warmth. Vigorous 
exercise soon put a stop to all ce- 
rebral action except that which was 
concentrated on finding the way— 
no very easy task in such weather. 

I managed, however, to reach 
a little upland glen well known to 
me as Offering, in fine weather, a 
grand view of distant snow-peaks 
through the jaws of the cliffs. It was 
time to return, and the demon who 
amuses himself by beguiling Alpine 
travellers suggested the memory of 
a certain short cut which involved 
a bit of amusing scrambling. 

Whilst steadily occupied in fight- 
ing my way downwards through a 
steep ravine, cloven, far below, by 
a vicious little torrent from a lofty 
glacier—how it happened I know 
not, for all forms of earth and grassy 
slope were obliterated at a few yards 
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by the descending showers—I sud- 
denly found that I had left the 
right track and was descending too 
sharply. At the same time I saw, 
or thought I saw, that by crossing 
the face of a cliff for a few yards I 
should regain the ordinary route. 
A huge buttress of black rock de- 
scended with exceeding steepness 
from the ridge above me to the bed 
of the stream below. For the most 
part it was too precipitous to allow 
me to venture upon it; but half- 
way down some horizontal fissures 
had provided ledges which imitated 
a rude and broken pathway. Be- 
neath and above were giddy cliffs ; 
but I resolved, without much hesi- 
tation, to attempt the passage. The 
first step or two was easy; then came 
along stride, in which I had to throw 
out one hand by way of grappling- 
irontoa juttingrockabove. Therock 
was reeking with the moisture, and 
as I threw my weight upon it my 
hand slipped, and before I had time 
to look round I was slithering down- 
wards without a single point of 
support. Below me, as I well 
knew, at a depth of some two hun- 
dred feet, was the torrent. One 
plunge through the air upon its 
rugged stones and I should be a 
heap of mangled flesh and bones. 
Instinctively I flung abroad arms 
and legs in search of strong sup- 
ports ; and in another moment I was 
brought up with a jerk. My hands 
now rested on the narrow ledge 
where my feet had been a moment 
before, and one foot was propped by 
some insecure support whose nature 
I could not precisely determine. 

During the fall—itcan hardly have 
lasted for a second—I had space for 
only one thought; it was that which 
had more than once occurred to me 
in somewhat similar situations, and 
might be summed up in the single 
ejaculation—‘at last!’ Expanded 
to greater length, it was the one 
startled reflection that the experi- 
ence which I had so often gone 
through in imagination was now at 
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length to be known to me in the 
bitter reality. It was the single 
flash of emotion which—as one may 
guess—passes through the brain of 
the criminal when the drop falls, 
or the signal is given to the firing 
party. 

I had often made my way along 
dangerous. ridges bounded by 
cliffs of  igantic height; I had 
clung to steep walls of ice and 
passed shiveringly across profound 
crevasses; a partial slip in such 
places had given me some faint 
foretaste of the sensation produced 
by an accident, and the single 
thought—if it may be called a 
thought—that occurred to me was 
this electric shock of colourless ex- 
pectation. I call it colourless, for 
the space was too brief to allow 
even of conscious alarm or horror. 
Another half-second, and all thought 
would have beensummarily stopped, 
as it was when I felt that I was no 
longer falling; the next wave of 
emotion was compounded of vehe- 
ment excitement and a sort of in- 
stinctive sense that everything 
might depend on my retaining pre- 
sence of mind. Desperately choking 
back the surging emotions that 
seemed to shake my limbs, I sought 
for some means of escape. By 
slowly moving my left hand I[ 
managed to grasp a stem of rhodo- 
dendron which grew upon the ledge 
of rock, and felt tolerably firm; 
next I tried to feel for some support 
with the toe of my left boot; the 
rock, however, against which it 
rested, was not only hard, but ex- 
quisitely polished by the ancient 
glacier which had forced its way 
down the gorge. A geologist would 
have been delighted with this ad- 
mirable specimen of the planing 
powers of nature ; I felt, I must con- 
fess, rather more inclined to curse 
geology and glaciers, Not a pro- 
jecting ledge, corner, or cranny 
could I discover; I might as well 
have been hanging against a pane 
of glass. With my right foot, how- 
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ever, I succeeded in obtaining a 
more satisfactory lodgement; had 
it not been for that I could only 
have supported myself so long as 
my arms would hold out, and I have 
read somewhere that the strongest 
man cannot hold on by his arms 
alone for more than five minutes. 
I am unluckily very weak in the 
arms, and was therefore quite un- 
able to perform the gymnastic feat 
of raising myself till I could place 
a knee upon the ledge where my 
hands were straining. Here, then, 
I was, in an apparently hopeless 
predicament. I might cling to the 
rocks like a bat in a cave till ex- 
haustion compelled me to let go; 
on a very liberal allowance, that 
might last for some twenty minutes, 
or, say, half an hour. There was of 
course a remote chance that some 
traveller or tourist might pass 
through the glen; but the ordinary 
path lay some hundred yards above 
my head, on the other side of a 
rock pinnacle, and a hundred yards 
was, for all practical purposes, the 
same thing asa hundred miles. The 
ceaseless roar of the swollen torrent 
would drown my voice as effectually 
as a battery of artillery; but, for a 
moment or two, I considered the 
propriety of shouting for help. The 
problem was, whether I should di- 
minish my strength more by the 
effort of shouting than the addi- 
tional chance of attracting attention 
was worth. If the effort shortened 
my lasting powers by five minutes, it 
would so far diminish the time 
during which succour could be 
brought to any purpose. I had not 
the necessary data for calculation, 
and was not exactly in a frame of 
mind adapted for cool comparison 
of figures; but a spasm of despair 
kept me silent. Help in any form 
seemed too unlikely to be worth 
taking into account; the one thing 
left was to live as long as I could, 
though, to say the truth, five minutes’ 
life on such a rack was a very ques- 
tionable advantage. The vague in- 
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stinct of self-preservation however, 
survived its reason ; all that I could 
really hope was that, by husbanding 
my strength as carefully as possible, 
I might protract existence till about 
the time when the dinner-bell would 
be ringing for my friends—a quar- 
ter of an hour away. Well, I 
would protract it—indeed, at times, 
a thought almost emerged to con- 
sciousness that I could make it as 
agreeable as might be under the 
circumstances ; but that, I need not 
say, was a thought which, however 
sensible, had too much of mockery 
in it to be explicitly adopted. In 
dumb obstinacy I clung firmly as 
might be to the rocks, and did my 
best to postpone the inevitable 
crash. YetI felt that it was rapidly 
approaching, and felt it at times 
almost with a sense of relief. 

It is often said that persons insimi- 
lar situations have seen their whole 
past existence pass rapidly before 
them. They have lived again nearly 
every incident of their lives. No 
such vision of the past remains 
engraved upon my memory; and 
yet I have a vivid recollection of the 
general nature of the thoughts 
that jostled and crowded each other 
inmy mind. For the most part, I 
seemed to be a passive agent, utterly 
unable to marshal my ideas or to 
exercise any choice as to the direc- 
tion my speculations should take. 
My will seemed to beannihilated, and 
I felt like a person to whom, by 
some magic, the operations of another 
man’s mind should be thrown open 
for inspection. I was at once the 
actor and the spectator of a terrible 
drama—the last moments, for so I 
then supposed them to be, of a 
human being under irrevocable sen- 
tence of death. My double charac- 
ter enabled me at once to realise the 
full bitterness of my emotions, and 
to record them with ineffaceable 
accuracy ; for I still wake at times 
from dreams,in which the minutest 
incidents of that half-hour’s agony 
are faithfully. reproduced. At times, 
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a storm of bitter indignation at my 
own folly would hurry through my 
mind, firing me to bitter outbreaks 
of unavailing fury. At times, 
nature itself became an _ object 
of antipathy, and I felt a kind of 
personal dislike to gravitation and 
the laws of motion. Then, painfully 
distinct visions would pass before 
me; I would see my friends below 
and listen to their conversation, or 
a whole picture-gallery of incidents 
from my past life would pass before 
me, or my imagination would sud- 
denly make a leap to home scenes, 
and to. the employment which I had 
left for ever. Then I should be 
hurried involuntarily into an at- 
tempt to bring my mind into that 
state in which [ had been taught to 
consider it proper to await death ; 
fragments of the sermon to which 
I had just listened, or of others 
whichitsuggested,would flash across 
my brain, and I should be suddenly 
plunged into strong speculations 
which at one moment seemed to be 
strangely chaotic, and at another 
appeared to afford glimpses into 
previously hidden mysteries of the 
universe. Useless I felt them to be, 
and yet by mere force of habit I 
fancied that they might be of in- 
finite importance to mankind, and 
deserving of immediate publication. 
0. W. Holmes somewhere describes 
how, as he was sinking into uncon- 
sciousness under the influence of 
chloroform, he conceived himself to 
be suddenly inspired with a solution 
of the dark riddle of the world; he 
wrote it down, and on coming again 
to himself found the remarkable 
sentence ‘A strong smell of turpen- 
tine prevails throughout.’ Perhaps 
the revelations which came to me 
were not much more to the purpose, 
but at the moment they seemed to 
be of unspeakable insignificance. 
And then a desperate resolution not 
to die would overpower all other 
feeling, till a consciousness that no 
resolution of mine could work a 
miracle overwhelmed me again, and 
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a moment’s blankness suspended all 
conscious thought. 

Let me try to express more fully 
some of the wildand tyrannous ima- 
giningsthat presented themselves, or 
rather seemed to be presented by 
some external power. Perhaps I 
am proving myself to be but a 
coward at the best. I ought to have 
been calm and resigned, and, with- 
out throwing away a chance of life, 
to have contemplated death with 
equanimity. It may be so; and yet I 
confess that deathapproaching under 
such a form strikes me, to say the 
least, as decidedly unpleasant. Men 
have died before now in a great 
variety of ways, and many of them 
incomparably more terrible. But 
some more terrible forms of the great 
enemy are less trying to the nerves. 
When the Archbishop of Paris was 
shot the other day, we all admired— 
and very rightly—the resignation 
with which he followed the footsteps 
of his Master. When his murderers 
were shot, and calmly cried ‘ Vive la 
Commune!’ at the fatal moment, we 
put it down to wild fanaticism ; yet, 
in both cases, the sufferers did only 
what has often been done by many 
a degraded ruffian, with no more 
symptoms of soul than a brute 
beast, who simply wished to satisfy 
such manly instincts as were left in 
him by dying game. Life, not 
death, is really the difficult busi- 
ness to manage gracefully; and 
it is but a poor specimen of the 
breed who cannot go off the stage 
with a sufficiently good air, so long 
as there is an audience to applaud. 
But when you are in absolute soli- 
tude, when all your faculties are still 
in full vigour, when the bitter cup is 
seen steadily and remorselessly ap- 
proaching your lips; when the tide 
is rising inch by inch to overwhelm 
you in some closed corner, or when, 
as now, you are only waiting till the 
strength in your limbs is no longer 
able to counteract the remorseless 
weight which seems to be dragging 
you downlike an external enemy, then 
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even a brave man has a hard task 
before him. I claim no more than 
the amount of courage which de- 
cency imperatively ‘demands, and I 
felt very uncomfortable. But, at any 
rate, it is a question of confession, not 
of making an ornamental story. I 
should have liked to be a model hero 
or saint; but heroism is sometimes 
harder than it seems to be in books. 

Thus, after the first frantic search 
for some means of escape, a vision 
came to me of the conversation 
which would be taking place in some 
half-hour or so, just about the time 
when all conversation would have 
definitely ceased forme. ‘ He is late 
for dinner,’ one well-known voice 
would be saying; and another would 
be replying by a mild joke which had 
become a bye- word amongst our 
little party,as to my prejudices about 
soup. It would not be till dinner 
was over, and tobacco being 
calmly consumed, that satisfactory 
excuses would be framed for my 
absence. I remembered with bit- 


terness a phrase which I had used 
at starting—that I did not know 
whether I should be back for dinner 
—which would probably be pressed 


into the service of the speaker, to 
suppress all anxiety for the time. 
When night fell there would be a 
little uneasiness spring up, but it 
would be agreed that I had gone to 
a neighbouring inn. And not until 
that hypothesis was slowly exploded 
by facts would it occur to anyone 
that it was worth while to go and 
look for me, for what harm could 
happen to a tolerable walker in an 
afternoon’s stroll ? and meanwhile, 
just about the time of that face- 
tiousness over the soup, a ghastly 
mass would be rolled down the 
flooded stream within a few yards 
of the inn. I could follow its 
course in imagination down the 
deep chasms which the waters of 
centuries have hewed in the valley 
below, and thence to the broad 
river at a day’s journey. The re- 
mains of men lost in a glacier are 
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restored at a distance of generations, 
but the torrent is a more remorse- 
less enemy. The disfigured frag. 
ments would hardly be worth 
hunting for. They were not a 
pleasant object for the imagination 
to dwellupon. As the lady remarks 
in Pope— 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s 

dead. 

And frightful was no word to 
express an object which— well! 
I would try to avert my gaze, and 
then visions more really appalling 
would unroll themselves before me: 
scenes from old days came back, 
though by what law they were se- 
lected remains unintelligible. Why 
should I have vividly remember- 
ed a certain boyish atrocity—not of 
specially deep hue, and, indeed, in- 
volving nothing more than an aver- 
age schoolboy falsehood ? There had 
been something mean about it, and 
it had pricked my conscience at the 
time, and cost intermittent fits of 
blushing when accident had re- 
called it; yet it had long since 
passed out of the category of 
memories capable of producing 
any serious emotion. Yet once 
more it stood up in its old hideous- 
ness ; and there, pilloried on a bare 
rock, and looking forwards to a 
death approaching by rapid strides, 
I was positively blushing for a lie 
told some five-and-twenty years 
before about eating a forbidden 
fruit. I have, I fear, committed 
many less excusable actions since; 
but this wretched old crime rose up 
and mocked at me. My conscience, 
it seems, must have been tender at 
that early age, and the crime had 
scarred it so deeply, that, under this 
dazzling light of terror, the mark 
became visible in spite of all the 
innumerable scratches and cross- 
hatchings that had been made upon 
it since. Other recollections rose in 
countless throngs, of all hues and 
dimensions ; they came from school 
and college ‘days s, and from maturer 
life ; old scenes of friendship or of 
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danger, of triumphs and disappoint- 
ments, whirled confusedly before 
me; but running through them 
all, like a recurring cadence in a 
piece of music, was this detestable 
little memory which seemed resolved 
to exact the fullestexpiation possible 
in the time. Perhaps after all it 
may have been of more importance 
than it seemed, and the mind have 
been really roused to clairvoyance by 
the extremity of its tension. And 
then would intrude another vision 
more awful by far: for an instant 
Iseemed to see through the remorse- 
less crags that closed me in, and 


far away, by a Yyuiet shore and © 


under a beautiful sky, I could see 
some whom I loved—-but (I could 
still say with a desperate effort, ‘that 
way madness lies;’ and, with a 


fierce wrench of the faculties, I 
turned back to the less appalling 
realities of the situation. 

A puff of wind had driven aside 
the wreaths of mist; and high 
above me I could see towering into 


the gloomy skies, a pinnacle of black 
rock. Sharp and needle-like it 
sprang from its cloud-hidden base, 
and scarcely a flake of snow clung 
to its terrible precipices.. Only a 
day or two before I had been loan- 
ging in the inn garden during a 
delusive sunset-gleam of bright 
weather, and admiring its noble 
proportions. I had been discussing 
with my friends the best mode of 
assaulting its hitherto untrodden 
summit, on which we had face- 
tiously conferred the name of 
Teufelshorn, Lighted up by the 
Alpine glow, it seemed to beckon 
us upward, and had fired all my 
mountaineering zeal. Now, though 
it was not a time for freaks of 
fancy, it looked like a grim fiend 
calmly frowning upon my agony. I 
hated it, and yet had an unpleasant 
sense that my hatred could do it no 
harm. If I could have lightened 
and thundered, its rocks would 
have come down with a crash ; but 
it stood immovable, scornful, and 
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eternal. There is a poetry on the 
great mountains, but the poetry 
may be stern as well as benevolent. 
If, to the weary Londoner, they 
speak of fresh air and healthful 
exercise and exciting adventure, 
they can look tyrannous and for- 
bidding enough to the peasant on 
whose fields they ‘ void their rheum’ 
—or to the luckless wretch who is 
clinging in useless supplication at 
their feet. Grim and fierce, like some 
primeval giant, that peak looked to 
me, and for a time the whole doc- 
trine preached by the modern 
worshippers of sublime scenery 
seemed inexpressibly absurd and 
out of place. 

The reflection brought back the 
recollection of my friends who 
were about this time thinking of 
washing their hands for dinner. 
What would my respectable friend 
the clergyman say to it all? He 
was as little a bigot as most men; 
but could he resist so tempting an 
occasion of pointing a _ profes- 
sional moral? Just before my slip 
I had been amusing myself by the 
reflection that an accident on Sun- 
day afternoon, when all respectable 
persons were attending divine ser- 
vice, would come very well into a 
sermon. Now, for an instant, I 
heard and saw my friend in the 
pulpit, really touched by the sud- 
den disappearance, almost as it were 
from before his face, of a fellow- 
creature ; and anxious to say nothing 
to injure proper susceptibilities, and 
yet unable to avoid just hinting in 
the most delicate way in the world 
at the singular coincidence. Of 
course, after the fashion of his kind, 
he would decline to say that it was 
more than a coincidence. People 
of good taste have given up dealing 
in providential judgments in par- 
ticular cases. Perhaps it is because 
they do not believe in them; but 
that is no reason why they should 
not hold them out as topics for 
pious consolation to those who do; 
and therefore the preacher, with a 
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certain half-conscious complacency, 
would hint that though Providence 
had not actually tumbled me off the 
rock, it had possibly arranged mat- 
ters with a view to Christian edifi- 
cation. 

The thought suggested a whole 
train of more serious reflections. 
Was I, in fact, going decorously 
through that process which I had 
been accustomed to hear mentioned 
in sacred edifices as preparation for 
death ? When the Emperor Maxi- 
milian was hanging to the cliff above 
Innsbruck, the people gathered be- 
low to watch for his fall; and the 
priests held up the host for his 
benefit, and went through the 
proper performance for the con- 
solation of a man in his last mo- 
ments. Doubtless it was a satisfac- 
tion to the Emperor. He had been 
drilled for many years to go through 
the ceremony, and though it was 
not as pleasant as a coronation, I 
have no doubt that, as a brave man, 
or even as a coward, he would bring 
his mind into the proper frame. If 
I had been near him—Protestant 
as 1am by education, and inclined 
to freethinking by nature, I don’t 
think I should have proposed to 
enter into a controversy with him 
on the moment, and prove that the 
consecrated wafer was nothing more 
than a bit of bread. A great many 
excellent persons would, I know, 
have done so, and I should highly 
respect their motives. When, 
however, a human being has any 
charm or accustomed formula which 
steadies his faculties at so awful a 
moment, perhaps it is as well not 
to snatch it from him too hastily. 
In such mental storms the intellect 
has for the time abdicated its func- 
tions, and the emotions propel a 
man along what mathematicians 
would call the line of least resist- 
ance. He adopts the accustomed 
formula just because it is accus- 
tomed. If he has been trained to 
use the words of religious resigna- 
tion, they come easiest to him, and 
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he uses them, and the bystanders 
admire his marvellous constancy of 
mind. It may indicate courage, 
but it may also indicate the sur. 
vival of an instinct after all power 
of external self-guidance has de- 
parted. Bewildered, distracted, and 
for all practical purposes insane, he 
goes automatically through the 
performance which costs the least 
effort of reflection. 

But for me, unluckily or the. re- 
verse, no such formula was pro- 
vided. A soldier, utterly beside 
himself in a forlorn hope, hears 
the word of command and obeys 
it, because it is easier than the 
exertion of independent will enough 
to run away. He is a hero out 
of sheer cowardice. Napier tells 
a story of an officer who, at a 
critical moment, lay down behind a 
hedge, and whom no insults or ex- 
hortations could stir to show a touch 
of manly spirit. The same man, he 
adds, was a noted duellist, and met 
death soon afterwards under most 
appalling circumstances with a cour- 
age and coolness which astonished 
all beholders. Such apparent con- 
tradictions are common enough, and 
cannot always be explained. But 
we may guess that in this instance 
it was not the danger but the 
responsibility that unmanned the 
duellist in the battle; it was the 
necessity of going back to first 
principles and reasoning coolly un- 
der fire when none of the accus- 
tomed formule were ready at hand. 

My case was something similar. 
No cut and dried line of thought 
presented itself. My mind had been 
perplexed by infinite tracts, and ser- 
mons, and controversial papers, and 
the result was a drifting chaos of 
precedents, which whirled madly 
through my head without present- 
ing any distinct result. I asked 
myself, as every true Briton would 
ask himself, what was the correct 
and gentlemanlike thing to do 
under the circumstances; but no 
leading case started up spontane- 
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ously for my guidance. I was 
thrown back upon that most {im- 
portant of all questions, which we 
generally avoid so dexterously: 
What is this universe in which we 
live, and what is therefore the part 
we should play init? I had, per- 
haps, a quarter of an hour left in 
which to answer that question and 
a few others. Philosophers had 
wasted lives upon it, and my own 
previous speculations had not en- 
tirely settled the point. We are 
content to live in this world from 
hand to mouth, and divert ourselves 
at each moment by the little sign- 
posts that previous authorities have 
set up, instead of referring to any 
general map of the world. Here, 
however, there was no signpost; or 
rather a distracting chaos of sign- 
posts, each saying in its own lan- 
guage, ‘ This is the way to heaven,’ 
seemed to dance before my imagi- 
nation. To reason was of course 
impossible; but, with a rapidity 
unknown at other moments, each 
alternative seemed to embody itself 
in concrete form. Forgotten frames 
of mind reproduced themselves in 
quick succession and in a brief 
space. I had retraced stages of 
intellectual development through 
which I had passed in former days. 
The world seemed scarcely real— 
except so far as pain and anxiety 
were real—but a shifting phantas- 
magoria, in which all earthly ob- 
jects arrayed themselves in succes- 
sion on the basis laid down by Pro- 
testants, Catholics, Positivists, Broad 
Churchmen, Pantheists, and a vast 
variety of sects. I could look as 
it were through the glasses provided 
by St. Paul, Spinoza, Marcus 
Aurelius, Dr. Newman, Epicurus, 
Comte, Thomas 4 Kempis, Luther, 
Dr. Cumming, and others, and adapt 
those which best suited my frame 
of mind. The world seemed at one 
moment a mere anteroom to heaven 
and hell; at another to be the whole 
accessible universe ; at one moment 
this life was merely the first chapter 
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of a story to be continued in an in- 
finite series, and my soul an inde- 
structible living essence, whose mi- 
sery or happiness was of unspeak- 
able importance; at another I 
found myself only as one amongst 
the countless multitudes of animal- 
cule which are crushed finally out 
of existence when you boil a kettle 
of water. In passing through the 
forest above, I had, from sheer wan- 
tonness, struck my stick into a 
huge ant-heap, and perhaps slain 
half-a-dozen patriotic six-legged 
citizens. Was my death of any more 
real importance than theirs? A sort 
of half-grotesque sorrow that I had 
not let them alone just passed 
through my mind at the thought, 
though I cannot say that the reflec- 
tion added materially to my mental 
sufferings. But of the thoughts 
which occurred to me I may say 
generally that I do not report them 
as creditable or orthodox, but 
merely as characteristic of a mind 
without fixed principles. 

Some of these shifting visions, it 
must be added, made themselves 
felt even at the time as mere freaks 
of fancy. Those, for example, into 
which the sermon on the Athanasian 
Creed had probably served as nu- 
cleus, excited what under other 
circumstances would have been a 
sense of the ludicrous; seen through 
an atmosphere of horror, it became 
fearfully grotesque. Everyone has 
read Jean Paul’s impressive vision of 
the soul waking up to find a god- 
less world. A belief in immortality 
without a belief in a God is a fan- 
tastic combination of opinion which 
could only be used for imaginative 
purposes. To me, though I seemed 
to be sounding all kinds of specu- 
lative depths and swaying from 
one creed to another through almost 
untrodden regions of thought, that 
awful dream never occurred. But, 
for an instant, a more hideous fancy 
presented itself. I contemplated 
the possibility of awakening to find 
not that the highest doctrines of 
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theology were false, but that all its 
doctrines were true. I imagined a 
deity—for it would be profane to 
use in such a connection the holiest 
word of human language—pro- 
claiming to us miserable sinners, 
‘Yes! it isall true! Every ghastly 
dream which the imagination of 
priests and prophets fand holy asce- 
tics have conjured up is, as they 
told you, but a faint image of the 
reality. You, and countless millions 
more like you, have been what you 
called good fellows ; you have paid 
your bills, been faithful to your 
wives, tolerably kind to your chil- 
dren, and on the whole enjoyed life 
and kept on the blind side of human 
justice—(I believe that this pas- 
sage was a plagiarism from a sermon 
I had lately heard in some chapel 
orcathedral)—but you have not pro- 
vided yourself with the proper 
passport; you have wickedly left out 
a clause in the Athanasian Creed ; 
and you cannot plead “invincible 
ignorance,’ because you asserted, 
without due examination, that the 
whole composition—whoever wrote 
it—- was presumptuous nonsense. 
Ten minutes’ more thought might 
have saved you. As it is, you shall 
be burnt for ever and ever with the 
Devil in hell.’ 

That ghastly nightmare, as I 
have said, only flashed on my mind 
from some storehouse of dim child- 
ish fancies, and vanished like a 
bubble. 

Yet the frame of mind to which 
such phantasms were congenial is 
not, as probably it never will be, 
extinct. And surely it was a 
time if not for colouring the 
whole universe with horror, at 
least for weaning myself from 
the present world. It is generally 
consoling to revile what one is 
forced to leave; and theologians 
have provided a whole armoury of 
appropriate terms of abuse. The 
world, they tell us, is a scene of 
misery and revolt against the Di- 
vine will; human nature is corrupt; 
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the heart of man is deceitful and 
desperately wicked ; nay, the ani- 
mal creation is an appalling gulph 
of apparently aimless evil. Such 
words, though they now run glibly 
enough from the mouths of popular 
preachers, were once the cry of 
anguish of noble natures; they were 
the expression of the revolt of the 
pure and gentleagainst the dominant 
sensuality and tyranny of brute 
force; though couched in the lan- 
guage of humility, they really testi- 
fied to the elevation of minds whom 
a sense of evils, which hardened 
coarser natures, had goaded into an 
exaggerated repudiation of the ex- 
isting order. 

Was not my position calculated 
to give them fresh meaning ? There 
was I, an involuntary Stylites, cut 
off from my kind, with black rocks 
frowning above me and the pitiless 
chasm beneath. No angelic vision 
was required to announce my ap- 
proaching fate. Death was coming 
with all but visible strides. Nature 
looked savage enough, marking my 
sufferings with contemptuous in- 
difference. Seen through the mist 
of despair that was beginning to 
dim my imagination, was it not 
easy to regard the world through 
the eyes of some old hermit expiring 
in the solitudes of the desert? Iam 
not much of an optimist at the best 
of times, and it was easy to paint 
man and nature in the darkest of 
tints. War, pauperism, stupidity 
in high places, hypocrisy in those 
which are called holy, cowardice, 
cruelty, ignorance, and general dis- 
organisation of the very framework 
of society ; are not these things com- 
mon enough to enable one to part 
from the world without any bitter re- 
gret? Why not fold my arms, shut 
my eyes, and pass contentedly from 
this distracted chaos, from which 
faith has disappeared and order 
is dissolving—whither? That, un- 
fortunately, is the question. We— 
for I need not confine myself to the 
singular—are less troubled to know 
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what dreams may come, but whether 
there will be any dreams. All re- 
spectable persons profess to believe 
in a future, but it is a singularly 
vague one. 

But another difficulty was really 
more invincible. The instinctive 
feeling remained that I would not 
die with a lie on my lips. A cer- 
tain disposition to object to gra- 
tnitous falsehood was the only 
virtue on which I had much been 
in the habit of priding myself; 
and I could not tell a more direct 
lie than by professing disgust of 
the world. It always had seemed 
to me a very fair sort of place as 
worlds go. I had regarded the 
dogmas about the corruption of our 
nature and the vileness of humanity 
as amongst those from which every 
spark of vitality had most completely 
departed. I never heard a congrega- 
tion describe itself as composed of 
miserable sinners without a longing 
to contradict it flatly. ‘You are 
very decent people,’ I wished to say, 


‘and your hearts are not bad organs 
in their way, though your brains 


might be a trifle more active. You 
are mechanically repeating frag- 
ments of an old melody from which 
all seuse has departed.’ My sponsors, 
I fear, were very officious in re- 
nouncing for me a world which I love 
with all my heart. Up to that luck- 
less step I had intended to enjoy it to 
the full. My digestion was in good 
order; and it was only at moments 
of accidental disorder that I could 
agree with Pascal, or humble my- 
self after the pattern of 4 Kempis. I 
had meant to marry and have chil- 
dren, and make a decent income, 
and—if it may be said without 
offence—to drink my share of wine 
and enjoy good books, good cookery, 
and good pictures. Nay, I fancied 
that I might do my share of work, 
and leave the world a trifle better 
than I found it. I make no preten- 
sions to be a hero, yet I should not 


think such a life altogether discre- 
ditable. 
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However that may be, the world 
never looked more attractive to me 
than from that perilous ledge, nor did 
the commonplaces about the worth- 
lessness of this life, and the disad- 
vantages of setting one’s affections 
on things below, ever seem more 
unreal, The danger of eternal 
damnation for neglect of dogmatic 
theology scarcely seemed more chi- 
merical than the danger of damna- 
tion for being an average English- 
man. Long training on cold water 
and bread, with a due allowance of 
scourgings, may train a saint to 
regard death as a relief from a bed 
of hardships ; but the old Adam, as a 
Puritan would say, was still strong 
within me, and threatened to stick 
by me till that last plunge through 
the air. The advice to curse God 
and die came to Job from a very 
questionable quarter, and, for my 
part, I would not curse even the 
world from which our conceptions 
of the Divine nature must be 
derived. 

Another and a manlier doctrine 
was at hand. The Christian phrase- 
ology which has served to express 
the emotions of so many races and 
ages, has naturally become plastic. 
It lends itself no better to the 
ascetic than to the jovial preacher 
who avows and justifies his love for 
‘women, wine, and song.’ The 
Christian may regard creation not 
as groaning under a curse, but as 
the favoured garden of the Lord; 
the heathen gods need not be devils 
in disguise, but dim reflections of the 
true Divinity; and the flesh, instead 
of being a deadly enemy to be tram- 
pled underfoot, may be a serviceable 
ally, only requiring good athletic 
training. The preachers of this doc- 
trine somehow extenuate damnation 
till it need not shock the tenderest 
nerves; and make out that the cor- 
ruption of mankind,'so prominent a 
dogma in orthodox sermons, is only 
a biblical way of stating Mr. Dar- 
win’s doctrines. Their shibboleth 
consists in prefixing to every natural 
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object the possessive case of the 
Divine name, and in seeing proofs 
of paternal benevolence through 
every corner of the universe. If 
in inferior hands, the doctrine takes 
a rather unctuous tone of almost 
rollicking optimism, and tends to 
exalt the flesh above the spirit, it 
must yet be granted that were it 
not in some sense a reflection of 
the truth, all sunshine would die off 
the face of the universe. But was 
it available at thismoment? Could 
I take this cheerful view of my 
fate? If the leap that had been set 
for me was arranged by paternal 
kindness, the mode in which the 
kindness was manifested was, to 
say the least, mysterious. In that, 
indeed, there could be no difficulty. 
Thenewspaper correspondents below 
had found in the depth of men’s 
ignorance a perfectly satisfactory 
reason for expecting no specific 
answer to prayer. I should not 
have expected a white-winged mes- 
senger from above to reach me a 
hand—however convenient it would 
have been—partly because I never 
expected to work miracles, and partly 
because, for anything I could say, 
the messenger might have been 
better employed. Who can say 
positively that it would not be better 
for the world at large if his neck 
were wrung five minutes hence ? 
Honest men before now have work- 
ed more mischief than knaves by 
reason of their honesty. For my 
part, though prepared to defend my 
life against individuals, I could 
suggest many reasons why a general 
tribunal of the universe should be 
glad to get rid of me. The mur- 
derer and thief who, in Parnell’s 
fable, steals gold, and strangles 
babies, and drowns men, turns out 
to be a masquerading angel, and 
gives excellent reasons for his appa- 
rent eccentricities to his perplexed 
companion. Doubtless an angel 
who had tripped me up would 
justify himself—to an impartial ob- 
server—as easily as I could justify 
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the shooting of a wolf or the 
slaughter of a sheep. But then 
there is a painful ambiguity in these 
arguments from mystery. What 
is there behind the cloud? Is it 
pure love and care for individuals ? 
According to Butler, ‘we make very 
free with Divine goodness in our 
speculations ;’ it is by no means ‘a 
bare single disposition to produce 
happiness ;’ and with somewhat 
amazing calmness he asserts, after 
proving that the world is designed 
as a probationary state for exer. 
cising of virtue, that to most men 
it proves a discipline of vice. The 
Divine laboratory, in other words, 
turns out more refuse than pure 
ore, and the destination of the 
refuse is unpleasant to contemplate. 
With a curious anticipation of some 
modern speculations, he confirms 
this doctrine by the amazing waste 
which goes on throughout nature. 
And even if the old theological 
dialect be wrong, do not men of 
science fall in with this view? 
Mr. Herbert Spencer pleasantly 
disperses our dreams of universal 
benevolence of design by the case 
of the loathsome parasites which 
torture, and, so far as we can tell, 
purposely torture, the nobler organ- 
isms. If the Divine goodness has 
made vile insects to burrow in my 
tissues, can I be sure that my pri- 
vate convenience has been much 
consulted in the arrangements of 
this universe ? Doubtless it is plea- 
sant to believe otherwise, with the 
immortal Pangloss, as with modern 
divines of the cheerful school. It 
would be pleasant to believe that I 
should escape from my rock, that a 
grateful country would present me 
to-morrow with 10,0001. a year, and 
my works be read on every table 
in England and America. But our 
wishes are no logical support, 
though they are often enough the 
real cause of our belief in their 
fulfilment. Is it so sure that the 
solution of the great enigma is 4 
pleasant one? In one form o 
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other, does not some dark misgiving 
underlie all our schemes, orthodox 
and otherwise? Can we quite get 
ridof hell? Or if that is banished 
as an idle dream, can I still hope for 
any kind of heaven? Will every 
man’s single account be made to 
balance, oronly the wholesum? May 
I not be part of the refuse of the uni- 
verse, a grain of thedustcrushed and 
comminuted by the working of the 
gigantic machinery, thrown aside 
with superb indifference, and com- 
pensated neither here nor hereafter? 
That is what the orthodox would 
think of a flea; and in the presence 
of Infinity, what is the difference 
between a man and a flea? We 
are all like the unlucky victim in 
Poe’s story of the Inquisition. 
The walls are remorselessly closing 
upon us; and with all our doublings, 
and turnings, and efforts to ‘see 
things in a different light, the same 
ghastly phantom of doubt haunts 
all creeds. It is transformed, not 
annihilated. 


From such comfortless thoughts 
I would occasionally, by a na- 
tural reaction, seek relief elsewhere. 
Let the universe take care of it- 
self, and let me come to hard, tan- 


gible, unmistakeable facts. I am, 
whatever else 1 may be, so much 
flesh and bones, worked by a cer- 
tain amount of vital force; a ma- 
chine, with food for fuel, grinding 
out so much thought and motion, 
and producing sundry chemical and 
mechanical changes in surrounding 
objects. In half an hour more the 
material will be dispersed, and the 
forces transformed, for neither can 
be lost. What was me will be part 
of the glacier stream, or increasing 
the deposits on the flanks of the 
mountains. The forces that once 
digested food will be producing mere 
ferment in inanimate masses, and 
those which secreted thought will be 
helping, it may be, to curl the mists 
through the gorges. There are no 
hopes and no fears for the future, 
and I may take such comfort as I 
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can in the reflection that I, if I and 
my body are identical, am still 
part of the bigger thing which we 
call nature. 

I have known people who have 
professed to take pleasure in such 
contemplations; for my own part, 
I confess that I felt as_ little 
interest in the probability of my 
limbs being worked up like old 
paper into a new product as in the 
fate of last year’s clippings from my 
hair or parings of my nails. The 
various bits of matter that have 
formed part of my system be- 
come supremely uninteresting to me 
when disconnected from influence 
on my consciousness. Materialism 
of this brutal variety at least has 
not yet produced any formula which 
is very serviceable under such cir- 
cumstances as mine. To take it 
into one’s; mind is to knock one’s 
head in imagination against a blank 
wall, and therefore not precisely 
exhilarating. And yet it may pos- 
sibly help to a thought expressed 
in the nobler systems which are 
sometimes libellously described as 
materialist. The essence of religion 
consists, according to some thinkers, 
in depressing individualism. Why 
should we take such a keen interest 
in ourselves? Is not heaven merely 
a device for protracting our selfish- 
ness beyond the grave? Why not 
seek comfort in the Pantheist view? 
Death, let us say, is merely the 
process by which the little barriers 
of personality are broken down and 
we are absorbed into the world- 
spirit. We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of, and our little lives are 
not worth caring for. As Omar 
Khayyam puts it— 


The eternal Saki from his bowl has poured, 
Millions of bubbles like us, and shall pour. 


When the bubble bursts we melt 
into the great abyss of existence. 
Earthly limitations are removed, 
and why should we regret so paltry 
a thing as that which we call life P 
Or let me try to take the recipe by 
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which our positivist teachers would 
obliterate selfishness. Think of my- 
self as a mere atom in the great 
current of humanity, a drop in the 
vast river whose end and origin are 
alike hidden in a mist which it is 
impossible to penetrate. Give up the 
dream which tries to displace, as it 
were, the centre of gravity of the uni- 
verse, and tofind a fixed shore beyond 
the boundless ocean. It is all, let 
me say, a delusion. The only reality 
is here, though I seek to discover it 
in an imaginary world. All my 
efforts to transcend the region of 
experience break down as surely as 
the efforts of a bird to soar above 
the atmosphere. Grasp the sensible, 
and abandon the delusive mirage, 
which is really but a reflection in 
my mind of what I see around me. 
Let me see what comfort such a 
thought can give me. Let me re- 
flect that I have been an infinites- 
imal agent in the progress of hu- 
manity, For the visionary future life 
let me substitute the future of man- 
kind. I shall die and be forgotten; 
but my work will live. The impulse 
that has been transmitted through 
me will be propagated onwards inde- 
finitely. Progress—that excellent if 
rather vague entity—will continue. 
The world will go on getting a little 
better. The old strain of ferocity 
will die out, and the influences of 
civilisation percolate to the furthest 
corners of the masses. The Social 
Science Association will gradually 
extend its soporific influence over 
the face of the world. There will 
be a thorough system of drainage, 
and reading and writing will be uni- 
versal. Everybody will have a vote, 
and nobody will know how his neigh- 
bour has voted. Instead of cutting 
each other’s throats, we shall cheat 
each other before an international 
tribunal. Each man will become 
exactly like his neighbour, and 
women be as far as possible un- 
distinguishable from men. Every- 
thing will be exquisitely quiet, 
respectable, and humdrum. Theo- 
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logy, now flickering, will go out, 
and we shall resign ourselves to 
the darkness. Perhaps, indeed, the 
old models will be more or less 
restored under a different name. 
We shall have a Pope, only in Paris 
instead of Rome, and he will preach 
scientific instead of theological dog- 
mas. Providence will be super- 
seded by the ‘three bankers’ of the 
future; and the ancient temples and 
worship will arise from their ashes, 
with the trifling omission of belief 
in adeity. Whether such doctrines 
be true or false, they may, for any- 
thing I know, supply the ground. 
work of the poetry and the religious 
aspirations of the future. A posi- 
tivist, or a negativist, or a material- 
ist may find some utterance for his 
emotions in the dialect of his sect; 
he may put together some kind of 
raft to support him sufficiently 
through the stormy passage of life. 
At present the edifice of his faith 
looks bleak and bare enough, and 
is to the older creeds what a con- 
tractor’s row in London is to a 
venerable cathedral; but it may 
be that when the scaffolding is 
removed, and associations have 
begun to gather round its walls, it 
will be a little more comforting to 
the naked and weary soul. It is the 
proper thing to recognise the good 
in everything—even in lying, and 
much more in a faith which errs by 
excess of candour. Nor is it proper, 
though it is very tempting, to sneer 
at the prospect held out to us. The 
new heaven, which is to be of this 
world and for the good of our de- 
scendants instead of ourselves, may 
not be very attractive; but let us 
not deny that there is some progress 
that wa 7. It is the worst kind of 
scepticism to disbelieve in man. 
Only one may safely deny that 
the contemplation is at present cal- 
culated to produce a vehement en- 
thusiasm. 

I did not, at any rate, find myself 
rapt into a seventh heaven of ex- 
altation, from which such petty 
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troubles as the smashing of my skull 
and the stopping of the action of my 
heart seemed insignificant trifles. 
The top of Pisgah is more difficult of 
access than the Matterhorn, and the 
view of the promised land is apt to 
be hazy. Perhaps we are better 
than our ancestors; war is not so 
savage as in the Roman days; our 
bishops may be an improvement on 
the pagan pontiffs, and our modern 
revolutionists superior to the early 
Christians. I am not very well read 
in history, and I could not say dog- 
matically. But, at all events, the 
attitude in which one looks upon 
modern developments is one of 
hoping against hope, and trusting 
doggedly that some deeper current 
underlies the superficial eddies. 
New forms of physical disease and 
of social corruption are generated 
as certainly as old grievances are 
removed and old superstitions ex- 
ploded. The world is somehow egged 
forwards rather than backwards by 
the efforts of a chaotic crowd of 
stupid people, each shoving blindly 
towards his own point of the com- 
pass ; those who accidentally push 
the right way are generally as dull 
as their neighbours, and one is often 
forced to say that but for the re- 
formers one would be in favour 
of reform. Is the satisfaction of 
having taken part in this confused 
scramble any compensation for the 
loss of all private hopes and am- 
bitions ? We can understand the 
soldier dying cheerfully when he 
knows that he has struck a good 
blow or two on the right side; but 
the sense that one has done a little 
mischief in this Donnybrook fair of 
a world is not very consoling, even 
if you feel that your own faction is 
probably getting rather the best of 
it. Humanity will blunder on pretty 
much as it did before; there will 
be a skirmisher the less in the 
great battle, and his place will pro- 
bably be filled by a better man. 
Meanwhile the loss to the sufferer 
personally is unmistakeable. Per- 
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haps it is conceivable that a youth- 
ful enthusiast might die happy in 
the thought that he had added a 
new clause to the Ballot Bill, and so 
helped the onward march of the 
world. The belief that clauses in 
bills, or speeches, or sermons, or 
even leading articles, do an appre- 
ciable amount of good is not very 
strong in me; and I cannot affect to 
think that I have been more to the 
world than an ant to a mountain. 
We have both, it may be, cleared 
away a little rabbish—a dead cater- 
pillar oranoutlying bit of hambug— 
but I could not soothe myself with 
thoughts of a ‘subjective im- 
mortality’ in the bosoms of the 
faithful. Humanity was too big 
and distant, and too indistinctly re- 
lated to me, to lift me for one minute 
above the sense of that awful per- 
sonal crash which was approaching 
so speedily. 

It was selfish, it may be; and our 
positivists promise to drill all that 
alloy out of us in time: but I confess 
that the lively interest which I take 
in my own welfare and that of a few 
relatives somehow prevented my 
imagination from soaring to those 
empyrean heights whence all things 
would be seen in their true relations 
and my own insignificance be 
realised. 

And somehow or other one element 
of consolation seemed to be wanting ; 
what is that instinct which seems to 
require something like a blessing to 
soothe the parting moment—some 
sense of sanctification to soften the 
harsh edges of hideous facts P What 
is blessing, and what is meant by 
sanctifying? Does the sentiment 
imply an instinct surviving from 
an antiquated stage of thought 
or one lying in the deepest ground- 
work of human nature? If too 
shadowy to grasp distinctly, it is 
not the less potent. 

At present, rightly or wrongly, I 
did not feelas though the sacraments 
administered by a High Priest of 
Humanity would do me much good. 
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I should not shrink from him as 
from a bit of diabolical witchcraft, 
but perhaps I should be just a little 
inclined to laugh in the face of the 
ministrant. Maximilian’s priest if 
no comfort to me would at least be 
trying to satisfy a feeling for which 
a satisfactory expression has not 
yet been found; his opiate has lost 
its power, but where is the new 
one P 

From these and from other varia- 
tions on the same theme no par- 
ticular comfort came, as indeed it 
is hardly to be expected. Indeed, 
to be candid, I suspect that a be- 
liever in any creed would have been 
highly uncomfortable in my position. 
The one suggestion which was of 
some sort of use came from a differ- 
ent and a very undignified source. 
Years ago [ had rowed and lost a 
race on the Thames, and there 
was a certain similarity in the 
situations, for there comes a time 
in a losing race when all hope has 
departed, and one is labouring 
simply from some obscure sense of 
honour. The sinews of the arms 
are splitting, the back aches, and 
the lungs feel as though every 
bloodvessel in them were strained 
almost to bursting point. What- 
ever vital force is left is absorbed in 
propelling the animal machine; no 
reason can be distinctly given for 
continuing a process painful in a 
high degree, dangerous to the con- 
stitution, and capable of producing 
no sort of good result; and yet one 
continues to toil as though life and 
happiness depended upon refraining 
from a moment’s intermission, and, 
as it were, nails one’s mind—such 
as is left—down to thetask. Even 
so the effort to maintain my grasp 
on the rock became to me the one 
absorbing thought; this fag end of 
the game should be fairly played 
out, come what might and what- 
ever reasons might be given for it. 


It was becoming tempting to 
throw up the cards and have done 
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with it. Even the short sharp pang 
of the crash on the rocks below 
seemed preferable to draining the 
last dregs of misery. And yet, stu- 
pidly or sensibly, my mind fixed 
itself on at least holding out against 
time, and discharging what seemed 
to bea kind of duty. All other mo. 
tives were rapidly fading from me, 
and one theory of the universe 
seemed to be about as uninteresting 
as another. The play should be 
played out, and as well as it could 
be done. 

Yet, before the end, I gave one 
more frantic glance at the position, 
and suddenly, to my utter asto- 
nishment, a new possibility revealed 
itself. Could I grasp a certain pro- 
jection which I now observed for 
the first time, I might still have a 
chance of escape. But to gain it, it 
was necessary to relax my hold with 
the right hand, and make a slight 
spring upwards. If the plan had 
occurred to me at the first moment, 
it might not have been difficult. 
But my strength had ebbed so far 
that success was exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Still it was the one chance, and 
at worst would hasten the crisis. I 
gathered myself up, crouching as 
low as I dared, and then springing 
from the right foot, and aiding the 
spring with my left hand, I threw 
out my right at the little jutting 
point. The tips of my fingers just 
reached their aim, but only touched 
without anchoring themselves. As 
I fell back, my foot missed its for- 
mer support, and my whole weight 
came heavily on the feeble left hand. 
The clutch was instantaneously torn 
apart, and I was falling through the 
air. 

The old flash of surprise crossed 
my mind, tempered by something 
like a sense of relief. All was over! 
The mountains sprang upwards with 
a bound. But before the fall had 
well begun, before the air had begun 
to whistle past me, my movement 
was arrested. With a shock of 
surprise I found myself lying on 4 
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broad bed of deep moss, as comfort- 
ably as in my bed at home. 

As my bewildered senses righted 
themselves, I understood it all. The 
facts were simple and rather pro- 
yoking. Before attempting the 
passage across the rock-face, I had 
just noticed, though, in my hurry, 
I had not imprinted the fact on my 
mind, that beneath my narrow 
ledge there was a broader one, some 
ten feet lower down. The sudden 
alarm produced by the slip, whilst 
reviving so much else, had expunged 
this one practically useful memory 
completely and _ instantaneously. 
But now, as it came back to me, I 
easily convinced myself not only 
that I had never been in danger, 
and thus that all my agony had 
been thrown away, but that I had 
never even done anything rash. It 
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was rather humiliating, but deci- 
dedly consoling, and in some sense 
comforting to my self-esteem. As 
I slowly picked myself up, I looked 
at my watch. It followed, from a 
comparison of times, that I had not 
been stretched on the rack for more 
than five minutes. Besides the ob- 
vious reflection that in such mo- 
ments one lives fast, it also fol- 
lowed that I might still be in time 
for dinner. I got on my legs, 
trembling at first, but soon found 
that they could carry me as fast as 
usual down the well-known path. I 
was in time to join my friends at 
the table @héte, joined in the usual 
facetiousness about the soup, and 
spent the evening—for the clouds 
were now rolling away—in discuss- 
ing the best mode of assaulting our 
old friend the Teufelshorn. 
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THE PANTHAYS OF YUN-NAN.! 


MONG the heathens whose pre- 
sence in Great Britain has 
recently aroused the sensibilities of 
an archbishop, there are none who 
have made their appearance more 
unexpectedly, and whose coming 
is fraught with greater interest 
than an unpretending group of 
three or four individuals, clad in 
the ordinary costume of Chinese 
private persons, who have been 
seen in London during the season 
of 1872. Enquirers who have been 
told that these were the Panthay 
envoys, and that they came from 
Yiin-nan, have for the most part 
been content to confess their entire 
ignorance of the meaning of both 
these unfamiliar terms; and com- 
paratively few persons, most pro- 
bably, including even candidates 
preparing for the dread ordeal of 
the Civil Service Commission, would 
volunteer to define what a Panthay 
is, and where Yiin-nan is situate. 
To English commercial interests, 
nevertheless, the state of affairs re- 
presented by the advent of this 
mission is by no means indifferent. 
Long before now, the problem of 
communication between the terri- 
tories of British India and the adja- 
cent portions of the Empire of China 
has engaged the attention of adven- 
turous travellers and, through their 
reports, of sundry important bodies. 
The best means of achieving the 
desired object have been diligently 
sought by private explorers like 
Sprye and Cooper, and by official 
agents such as the indefatigable 
Major Sladen, lately her Majesty’s 
political agent in Burmah. Rival 
routes have been proposed, and the 
competing advantages of railway 
and steamer traffic have been ac- 
tively debated; but after twenty 
years of effort very little progress 


has been made towards the desired 
result. Among the causes which 
have chiefly operated to check the 
establishment of a trade-route be- 
tween the port of Rangoon, in 
British Burmah, and the frontier of 
Western China, is the fact that 
trade in the last-named region has 
for the present almost entirely dis- 
appeared, having given way before 
a state of affairs which has led to 
the arrival of our recent visitors. 
Yiin-nan, the province which it has 
been so ardently desired to approach 
from the side of British India and 
Burmah, has for well-nigh a score 
of years been devastated by warfare 
and insurrectionary struggles; and 
the rule of the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been superseded over a 
large portion of its area by that 
of a Mahommedan leader, who 
has constituted what is known as 
the Panthay State. The Panthays, 
then, are Mahommedan Chinese 
who have revolted—and _success- 
fully—against the yoke they have 
borne for five or six centuries past; 
and it is well that opportunity has 
offered for learning some authentic 
facts with regard to their origin 
and late proceedings. 

The province of Yiin-nan, in 
which they have unfurled the ban- 
ner of Islam, occupies the south- 
west corner of the Chinese Empire, 
and lies consequently the most 
remote of all from the points at 
which European settlements are es- 
tablished on the eastern seaboard. 
Owing to this fact, but perhaps 
still more to the intestine dis- 
orders that have long prevailed 
within its limits, the province has 
remained almost entirely unvisited 
by European explorers; but it is 
known to be one of the most natu- 
rally productive, as also the largest 


1 [This paper is by a gentleman, who fills the office of Secretary of Legation in China, 
and who has had much intercourse with the envoys from Yiin-nan, and taken pains to 
make himself acquainted with the history of this curious,‘ Panthay State.’—Eb.] 
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but one, of all the eighteen pro- 
vinces of China proper. On the 
north it is bounded by the great 
and wealthy province of Sze-ch’ wan, 
on the east by the mountainous re- 
gion of Kwei-chow (beyond which 
lie Kwang-si and Kwang-tung, the 
last-named a province well known to 
Europeans through its chief city, 
Canton), on the south by territories 
subject to Cambodia and Siam, and 
on the west partly by the rugged 
borders of Tibet, and partly by a 
tract of country, inhabited by inde- 
pendent tribes of turbulent moun- 
taineers, which separates the pro- 
vince from the British and Burmese 
possessions. To geographers Yiin- 
nan is a region of high interest, 
owing to the position it occupies as 
a thoroughfare or fountain head of 
some of the largest rivers of the 
globe. Whilst on its northern fron- 
tier it is skirted for some distance 
by the head-waters of the mighty 
central artery of Chinese naviga- 
tion, the Yang-tsze Kiang, it is also 
traversed from north to south by 
the Salween (or Nu Kiang), which 
flows through Burmah into the 
Indian Ocean, and by Meikong (or 
Lan-tsang Kiang), which turns east- 
ward to find an outlet on the shores 
of Cambodia. A large affluent of 
the Irrawaddy also takes its rise 
within the province; and the Mei- 
nam, the great river flowing into 
the sea past Bangkok, ‘the capital of 
Siam, is similarly fed from the co- 
pious mountain reservoirs of Yiin- 
nan. 

The remoteness of this province 
from the seat of government in 
China, and the large proportion 
of half-subdued aboriginal tribes 
comprised within its boundaries, 
have ever contributed to render 
Yiin-nan a precarious appanage 
of the Chinese Empire. First in- 
vaded and partly conquered in the 
second century before the Christian 
era, the province has repeatedly 
achieved a quasi-independence, and 
for several hundred years before the 
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conquest of China by the Mongols, 
in the thirteenth century of our 
reckoning, Yiin-nan was subject to 
the sway of a succession of usurpers 
who disclaimed all subordination to 
the Chinese emperors. To the arms 
of Kublai Khan must be traced 
both the complete subjugation of 
Yiin-nan, in the first instance, and 
the introduction of that Mussul- 
man population which has now 
assumed the position of an inde- 
pendent state. As we learn from 
Chinese history, the Mongol con- 
queror invaded Yiin-nan from the 
north-west in or about A.D. 1253, 
with an army largely composed of 
Mussulman followers from Central 
Asia, and notably from the neigh- 
bourhood of the then populous region 
of Samarcand. This Mahommedan 
contingent, according to the version 
of their own history preserved by 
the modern Panthays, furnished a 
garrison to the newly subjugated 
territory, under a prince of their 
own nation named Shan-sze-ting 


(Shemsed-din?), of Bokhara, who 
was invested by Kublai with the 
office of viceroy of the conquered 
province, and with the title of 


Hien Yang Wang. Half a cen- 
tury after this date, indeed, we 
find Marco Polo recording the ex- 
istence of a Mussulman population 
in the province of Caraian, as he 
calls Yiin-nan, and from that date 
onward the Mahommedan denizens 
of the province have frequently been 
the subject of notice. It is not im- 
probable, moreover, that even before 
the advent of Kublai’s armies fol- 
lowers of the Prophet may have 
been settled in Yiin-nan. As is well 
known, Mahommedans are found 
scattered throughout the Empire of 
China, forming in the north and 
north-west very considerable com- 
munities; and the entry of these 
Mussulmins into the Empire may 
be traced for the most part to the 
period A.D. 750, when the reigning 
sovereign, Yiian Tsung, was driven 
from his throne by the revolt of his 
RR 
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favoured minion, a Tatar chieftain 
named Ngan Lu-shan, to resist 
whose advances a contingent of Ma- 
hommedan Uigurs was summoned 
from the countries lying to the west 
of China. The auxiliaries thus 
invited into the Empire eventually 
settled down within its limits, and 
introduced the religion of Islam in 
the midst of the disciples of the 
Confucian system. These immi- 
grants, from the designation Hwei- 
heh, by which the name of the Uigurs 
was represented in Chinese pronun- 
ciation, came to be known as Hwei- 
lwei, a title which in modern times 
has become applied to Mahomme- 
dans in general, irrespectively of 
nationality; and this appellation, 
familiarly converted into Hwei-tsze, 
by a process constantly occurring 
in the Chinese language, is un- 
doubtedly the term represented as 
* Quai-zay,’ which, as applied to the 
Panthays of Yiin-nan, has more 
than once puzzled the British re- 
presentatives stationed on the Bur- 
mese frontier. 

Severe, indeed, is the distor- 
tion to which Chinese affairs in 
general, and more especially Chi- 
nese nomenclature, become inevit- 
ably subject when filtered through 
the medium of Burmese or Indian 
interpreters, as has hitherto oc- 
curred in all dealings with the 
inhabitants of Yiin-nan. The very 
term Panthay, by which we have 
learnt to designate this people, is 
totally unknown to the Mahomme- 
dan Chinese themselves, and its 
origin and meaning are alike open 
to question. According to Major 
Sladen, the word is a corruption of 
the Burmese ‘ Putthee,’ signifying 
Mahommedan; but there is no ne- 
cessity for having recourse to this 
explanation when, as is the case, 
we find in Burmese the word ‘ Pan- 
thay’ itself, which is applied in 
that language to the territory and 
tribes on the adjacent Chinese 
border. It is easy to perceive how 
this appellation would pass into use 
for the purpose of designating the 
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Mahommedans of the same region, 
who, although in almost all respects 
wholly Chinese, are nevertheless 
at war with the existing Chinese 
Empire; and a convenient title for 
the new claimants of independence 
and aspirants for power has thus 
found its way into English usage. 

The Panthays, therefore, are no 
otherthan the Mahommedan Chinese 
of Yiin-nan; and this point being 
settled, a few preliminary details 
with regard to the territorial subdivi- 
sions of that province are all that is 
necessary before proceeding to give 
an account of the rise and progress 
of their insurrection. With a total 
area of about 108,000 square miles, 
Yiin-nan is divided into twenty-one 
primary and seventy-two inferior 
districts (the latter resembling 
somewhat the smaller English coun- 
ties in size), and contains in addi- 
tion to the minor walled places, 
which form the centre of each 
district, two cities of great size and 
importance. These are the pro- 
vincial capital, Yiin-nan Fu (also 
called Yiin-nan Séng), and Ta-li 
Fu, the chief city of one of the 
largest primary divisions or prefec- 
tures. 

Of the two, Yiin-nan Fu is 
the larger, and occupies an al- 
most central position in the pro- 
vince ; whilst Ta-li Fu is situated 
near the western border. Almost 
equidistant between the two, in a 
south-westerly direction, lies the 
prefecture of Ts’u-hiung, compris- 
ing within its limits silver mines 
which formerly yielded a large re- 
venue to the Chinese Government; 
and farther south lies the prefecture 
of Yung-ch’ang, subject to which 
is the district city of T’éng-yiieh 
Chow, known to the Burmese (and 
hence to ourselves) by the name of 
Momein. The whole of this south- 
westerly part of Yiin-nan has long 
been a stronghold in particular 
of the Mahommedan portion of the 
population, whose martial qualities, 
still betraying, after the lapse of 
centuries, their alien descent, have 
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made them especially useful as mili- 
tary settlers in a region much dis- 
turbed by the semi-savage tribes 
forming a large proportion of its 
inhabitants. The prefecture of 
Yung-ch’ang was largely occupied 
by Mussulman settlers, who must 
have found their way into this re- 
gion subsequently to the visit of 
Marco Polo, since, at the time when 
this faithful chronicler visited Yiin- 
nan, the inhabitants of Zardandan, 
as he terms the country, were 
‘idolastres,’ without admixture of 
the ‘Saracens’ (Mahommedans) 
whom he met with in the northern 
part of the province. This desig- 
nation Zardandan, which Marco 
Polo gives to the south-western 
portion of Yiin-nan, is remarkable, 
not only on account of the confirma- 
tion which in this as in so many 
other particulars modern research 
has added to his narrative, but also 
as an instance of the enduring 
vitality which in a country such as 
China local names and traditions 
are endowed with. We read in 
Marco Polo (Panthier’s edition, 
Part II., chapter 119) that ‘les 
gens de ceste contrée si ont toutes 
les dens dorées ; c’est que chascun 
a couvertes ses dens d’or; car ils 
font une forme d’or faite en la 
maniére de leur denz et cueuvrent 
leur denz de celle fourme.’ From 
this practice of plating the teeth 
with gold comes obviously the de- 
signation Zar-dandan, a literal ren- 
dering into Persian of the Chinese 
words Kin-ch’i, signifying neither 
more nor less than ‘ Gold-teeth ;’ 
but what is more striking still is 
the fact that the inhabitants of this 
very region still cling to the ancient 
title by which their forefathers were 
known to the Venetian traveller, 
and style themselves the ‘Gold- 
teeth People’ in preference to mak- 
ing use of the prosaic official appel- 
lation which has been conferred 
upon the prefecture they inhabit. 
It is by this time-honoured name 
that, in a proclamation issued only 
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a short time ago to his subjects, the 
ruler of the Panthays designates the 
stock from which he has sprung; 
for it is in the country of Marco 
Polo’s Zardandan, the modern Y ung- 
ch’ang Fu, that the attempt to 
found a Mahommedan empire in 
the far west of China first origi- 
nated. 

About 1845, strife broke out 
in the chief city of this district 
between the Chinese and Mahom- 
medan residents. The Mahom- 
medans, numbering in all some 
three or four thousand souls, were 
an object of jealousy to their non- 
Mussulman (or pure Chinese) fel- 
low-citizens, owing not alone to the 
superior wealth they enjoyed, but 
also to successes carried off by their 
young men at the civil and military 
examinations for the public service 
—that fertile source of bickerings 
in China, where the competitive 
examinations afford the sole recog- 
nised means of ‘ getting on’ in life. 
Protracted ill-feeling at length cul- 
minated in an insult deliberately 
addressed to the Mussulman creed. 
One morning stalls for the sale of 
pork were found maliciously esta- 
blished immediately facing the city 
mosque; and this reflection upon 
their strictest religious observance 
lashed the Mahommedan population 
into fary. They took up arms, de- 
termined to wipe out the insult in 
blood ; but numbers told against 
the followers of the Prophet, and 
after a few days’ struggle the Ma- 
hommedans were not only tho- 
roughly worsted, but, in an out- 
burst of savage cruelty, were mas- 
sacred wholesale by their victorious 
neighbours. It is stated that no 
less than three thousand persons, 
great and small, were butchered on 
this occasion, and only a small frac- 
tion of the lately flourishing Ma- 
hommedan community escaped with 
their lives from the city. Having 
appealed in vain for protection to 
the Imperial authorities of the dis- 
trict, these refugees at length re- 
RR 2 
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solved on the step of despatching 
certain of their number to lay a re- 
presentation of the facts before the 
Emperor at Peking ; and in the fol- 
lowing year (1846) Tu Wén-siu, 
one of their principal men, repaired 
to the capital with a few compa- 
nions as bearer of an address to the 
Throne. On the circumstances be- 
coming known to Tao-kwang, the 
reigning Emperor, an edict was 
issued by his order, directing the 
provincial authorities to make en- 
quiry into the matter, and to punish 
the guilty parties; but, as is only 
too often the case in China, the 
bribes of the offenders proved more 
effectual than Imperial injunctions, 
and the protection craved by the Ma- 
hommedans was still denied them. 
Upon this Tu Wén-siu and his co- 
religionists, uncertain of their per- 
sonal safety, took refuge among the 
mountains lying to the westward of 
Yung-ch’ang Fu, and inhabited by 
tribes of Shans, where they abode 
during long years of almost hope- 
less banishment. 

At length the year 1856 brought 
about a further collision between 
the Chinese and Mahomme- 
dans. Both parties were largely 
represented among the workmen 
engaged in extracting ore from the 
silver mines of Nan-ngan Chow. 
Some forty or fifty thousand men 
were occupied in this pursuit on 
their own account, paying a per- 
centage of their gains to the Chinese 
Government authorities in much the 
same way as was practised at our 
own Australian gold-diggings in the 
early days of the industry ; and, as 
was the case but too frequently 
there, disturbances among the rough 
and turbulent miners were of pe- 
riodic occurrence. In the year 
above mentioned the Mahommedan 
miners, who numbered barely a 
tenth of the whole body, were un- 
usually fortunate in their finds of 
silver, and having thus incurred 
the jealousy of their Chinese fellow- 
labourers, were brought ere long 
into desperate conflict with the 
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latter. Whether owing to the pos- 
session of fiercer bravery or a more 
united spirit, the Mahommedans 
proved victorious, and compelled 
the withdrawal of their foes, al- 
though greatly superior to them in 
numbers, from the mining region. 
The affrighted Chinese officials 
placed as superintendents over the 
works could do nothing—like Irish 
magistrates during the progress of 
an Orange riot—but look on and 
hope for a cessation of the fight; 
nor was it possible for the Central 
Government, when news of the out- 
break reached it, to withdraw for a 
moment its attention from the vastly 
more important insurrection of the 
Taipings, which was at the time 
menacing the dynasty itself with 
overthrow, for the purpose of quell- 
ing a disturbance in so distant and 
insignificant a quarter. Yet the 
outbreak at the silver mines was the 
proximate cause of the Mahomme- 
dan rising which shortly afterwards 
shook to its centre the Imperial 
power in the south-west of China, 
and the disturbances related above 
have in subsequent years been un- 
failingly assigned as a principal 
reason for the determination shown 
by the Chinese Government to sanc- 
tion no attempt at throwing open 
the rich mineral deposits which 
abound throughout the Empire. 
The triumph of the Mahommedans 
at Nan-ngan was, however, of but 
short duration. The Chinese miners, 
of whom the larger number were 
natives of Lin-ngan Fu, an adjacent 
prefecture, carried their complaint 
to an influential native of their own 
district named Liao Tun-hing, who, 
after holding an official position, 
had taken up his residence at the 
provincial capital as one of the 
‘notables’ or gentry who abound 
in such positions in China, This 
individual espoused their cause with 
warmth, and hastened to lay their 
grievances before the governor of 
Yiin-nan, who himself, if the belief 
of the Panthays is well founded, 
was already strongly prepossessed 
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against them. The dignitary in 
question, a Manchu named Shv- 
hing-ah, is said to have been the 
son of a military commander who 
fell in battle during the warfare 
carried on in 1825 by the Emperor 
Tao-kwang against Jehanghir, an in- 
surgent chieftain of Eastern Turkes- 
tan; and the father having thus 
been slain by Mahommedans, the 
son is credited with a feeling of 
hostility to their co-religionists 
placed under his government. How- 
ever this may be, it would seem 
that he listened in so partial a 
spirit to the representations made 
by Liao Tun-hing, that the Chinese 
in different parts of the province 
were encouraged to band together 
and maltreat their Mussulman fel- 
low-subjects ; whilst at the provin- 
cial capital itself the Mohammedans 
began to feel themselves in dan- 
er. 

: There were at this time some 
three thousand Mahommedan fami- 
lies dwelling at Yiin-nan Fu,andade- 


putation was sent from among them 
to petition the governor for an as- 


surance of safety. In reply they 
received, it is said, no more than a 
cold recommendation to provide for 
their own defence in case of danger; 
and on their arming themselves in 
accordance with this advice, a col- 
lision ensued with their Chinese fel- 
low townsmen, in which forty-nine 
of the latter were killed. Advantage 
was taken of this unfortunate inci- 
dent to compass the entire destruc- 
tion of the Mahommedans. Their 
enemy Liao Tun-hing is said to 
have persuaded the governor and 
his subordinate officers that a gene- 
ral rising of the Mahommedans was 
imminent, and to have obtained 
carte blanche for anticipating this 
movement by means of a sudden 
and wholesale slaughter. He was 
authorised to summon to Yiin-nan 
Fu the discontented miners who 
had in the first instance appealed to 
him for assistance, and who were 
but too ready to wreak vengeance 
most mercilessly upon the kin- 
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dred of their opponents. A large 
body of these men were secretly 
admitted into the city one morning 
in April 1856, upon which the gates 
were closed, and the miners, aided 
by all that was turbulent and blood- 
thirsty in the population of Yiin- 
nan Fu, were let loose upon the 
Mussulman quarter. A frightful 
butchery ensued, rivalling almost 
in atrocity and extent the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. In the course 
of a few hours 14,000 Mahom- 
medans of both sexes, and of every 
age, lay weltering in blood; and 
the Panthays of the present day 
assert, with every appearance of 
solemn conviction, that not a single 
person of their community in Yiin- 
nan Fu escaped this dreadful slaugh- 
ter. Similar butcheries were not 
slow to follow in other cities of the 
province, so soon as the news of 
what had taken place at the capital 
reached their inhabitants ; and it is 
estimated that between the months 
of April and September 1856 up- 
wards of 30,000 Mahommedans 
perished in Yiin-nan. 

Those who escaped the massacres 
naturally flew to armsin self-defence ; 
andon learning what had taken place, 
Tu Wén-siu, the refugee from Yung- 
ch’ang, descended from his moun- 
tain retreat and placed himself at 
the head of a band of some 2,000 
of his co-religionists. With this 
force he made a descent upon the 
large and important city of Ta-li 
Fu, and captured the place after 
a short contest with the {[mperial 
troops. He now declared him- 
self the leader of an insurrection- 
ary movement intended to ob- 
tain security against further oppres- 
sion, and succeeded in rescuing from 
Chinese control a large section of the 
province. The simultaneous pro- 
gress of the Taiping rebellion in the 
central provinces paralysed all ef- 
fectual resistance on the part of the 
Chinese Government, and the Ma- 
hommedan insurgents were consc- 
quently enabled to consolidate a 
regular government in the territory 
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they had conquered. Their leader, 
Tu Wén-siu (known among his co- 
religionists also by the Mussulmain 
name of Suleiman), established 
himself at Ta-li Fu, which he made 
the capital of his new dominion, 
but—although many years have 
now elapsed since his first rise to 
supremacy—he has hitherto de- 
clined to assume the royal title 
which has been pressed upon him 
more than once by his chief adher- 
ents. Alleging that the time has 
not yet arrived for considering an 
empire as actually founded, he has 
contented himself with the rank of 
Ta Yiian Shwai, or ‘Generalissimo ;’ 
but he is, nevertheless, commonly 
designated ‘Sultan’ by his adher- 
ents, and further successes, if ob- 
tained, will doubtless. induce the 
solemn assumption of such a title. 

By 1860 the Panthays, as the 
Mussulman insurgents may now 
uniformly be termed, had gained 
possession of at least one-half of 
the province of Yiin-nan, and had 
joined hands with the insurgent 
mountaineers of the province of 
Kwei-chow on the east ; but being 
unprovided with artillery, and pos- 
sessing since the massacre no allies 
of their own religion within the 
city, they were unable to achieve 
their object of capturing the provin- 
cial capital. This city continued 
to be firmly held in the name of the 
Chinese Emperor by a general, Ma 
Ju-lung by name, who was himself 
a Mahommedan, but being of north- 
ern origin, had no sympathy with 
his Panthay fellow-believers. After 
many lesser demonstrations, Tu 
Weén-siu at length, in 1868, laid siege 
to Yiin-nan Fu with an army of 
230,000 men, of whom only one- 
fifth were Mahommedans and the 
remainder Chinese, or men of the 
various hill tribes. After beleaguer- 
ing the city for close upon two years, 
in the course of which the attacking 
party lost30,000 lives, a serious defec- 
tion from the Panthayranks brought 
heavy discouragement upon their 
cause. One of their principal 
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leaders, named Ma Hing-t’ang, 
having been bought over by the 
Imperial authorities, deserted his 
chief with a considerable body of 
followers, and this incident necessi- 
tated the abandonment of the siege. 
Tu Wén-siu fell back, hereupon, to 
the city of Ta Yao, and in the fol- 
lowing year (1869) he was compelled 
to draw in his outposts still further, 
making the district city of Yiin-nan 
Hien his head-quarters; but in 
1870 he was enabled once more to 
push forward, and his former losses 
were now retrieved by the capture 
of the cities of Chén-nan and Yao- 
chow, which at present form the 
most advanced bulwarks of the 
Panthay State. 

It was in 1863 that intelligence 
first began to reach Europe with 
reference to the development of this 
new power in the neighbourhood 
of our Indian possessions. For 
many years previously attention 
had been drawn to the town of 
Bhamé, in Northern Burmah, as the 
terminus of one of the proposed 
trade-routes which it was hoped 
might be made available for com- 
munication with Western China; 
its proximity to Momein, or Téng- 
yiieh Chow, in; Yiin-nan rendering 
its situation especially advantageous 
in this respect. Whilst occupied 
at this place in obtaining informa- 
tion on behalf of the Indian Go- 
vernment, Dr. Williams, agent to 
the Chief Commissioner in British 
Burmah, wrote in 1863 an account 
of the insurrection of the Mahom- 
medan Chinese, or ‘ Pansees,’ as he 
understood them to be called; and 
in the following year he intimated 
his conviction that their ascendancy 
was for the present at least firmly 
established. It was not until 1868, 
however, that British officers ac- 
tually came into relations with the 
Panthay Government. In that year 
Major E. B. Sladen, H.M. political 
resident in Burmah, left Mandalay 
with the object of penetrating into 
Yiin-nan, and ascended the Irra- 
waddy as far as Bhamo by steamer. 
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This was the first accomplishment 
of such a feat, and it was perhaps 
the more gratifying as it had been 
pronoanced impossible by the Bur- 
mese Government, which had rea- 
sons of its own for throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of such an enterprise, 
and of communication with the 
Panthays. According to the state- 
ment made by Major Sladen, on the 
other hand, in his account of the 
expedition read before the Royal 
Geographical Society on the z6th 
of June, 1871, his steamer, ‘ the 
draught of which did not exceed 
three feet, reached Bhamé without 
difficulty of any kind in river navi- 
gation; and the result of the trip 
proves generally that the Irrawaddy 
is navigable for steamersof moderate 
draught at all seasons of the year 
as far north as Bhamd, a distance 
of 900 miles from our starting-point 
at the port of Rangoon, and 300 
miles above the royal capital of 
Mandalay.’ After an adventurous 
march through the mountain terri- 
tory occupied by tribes of Shans 
and Kachyens—a distance of some 
200 or 300 miles in all—the city of 
Momein was reached, and here the 
British expedition found itself in 
presence of one of the chief com- 
manders of the Panthay army, hold- 
ing the rank of Ta Sze Kung (called 
Tasakon by the Burmese inter- 
preters), by whom its members 
were cordially welcomed. 

Among the results of this visit is 
the recent arrival in England of the 
envoys from the Panthay chieftain, 
of whom mention has already been 
made; and from them we have 
derived much information with re- 
gard to the origin and constitution 
of the insurgent State. 

Whilst perfectly mindful of their 
West-Asiatic origin, the Panthays 
of Yiin-nan nevertheless admit that 
through long residence and frequent 
intermarriage with the Chinese, 
they have become at present undis- 
tinguishable from the latter in phy- 
sical appearance, speech, and general 
usages. Tradition has perpetuated 
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among them the remembrance that 
their language was originally that 
of Fa-’rh-si (Persia), but at present 
neither this nor the Arabic tongue 
is understood among them. They 
possess, nevertheless, the Koran in 
Arabic only. The sacred volume 
has never been translated into 
Chinese, and their priests, or Khi- 
tibas, alone possess any detailed 
knowledge of its contents, which is 
handed down by oral tradition in 
the schools. By these priests a por- 
tion of the Arabic text is recited in 
public on the Friday gatherings at 
the mosques (called /i-pai-sze), at 
which the faithful are required to 
attend, and they also serve as 
schoolmasters 'for the Mussulmaén 
youth. Of all the institutions of 
Islam, the funeral rites prescribed 
for true believers are those most 
tenaciously adhered to and most 
distinctive of the creed in opposi- 
tion to the customs of the non- 
Mahommedan Chinese. The con- 
sumption of pork is, indeed, rigidly 
eschewed, but wine is freely drunk, 
except by the most strict devotees ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the use 
of tobacco in any form is considered 
highly unbecoming a true believer. 
The same prejudice is noticeable 
among the Mahommedans of the rest 
of China, and affords a curious con- 
trast with the fondness for the pipe 
which is evinced among the Mos- 
lems of the West. It is accounted 
for by Chinese Mahommedans,on the 
ground of their having diverged 
from the parent stem of Islamism 
before the introduction of tobacco in 
Western Asia, and they pride them- 
selves upon the greater tenacity 
with which they have adhered to 
ancient custom in lieu of adopting 
the use of a luxurious habit intro- 
duced into China only at the time of 
the Manchu conquest in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. The 
Panthays retain, but in a modified 
form, the rite of circumcision, which 
is practised between the ages of 
three and seven; but. indigenous 
Chinese modes of thought have so 
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far prevailed over the traditionary 
spirit of Mahommedanism in this 
respect as to awaken a certain de- 
gree of repugnance to the ceremony, 
and greater weight is attached to 
what may be called the baptismal 
ceremony, celebrated a few days 
after an infant’s birth, when an 
Arabic name, such as Hassan, 
Suleiman, or the like, is given to 
the child by a priest of the neigh- 
bourhood in the presence of all the 
kinsfolk of the family. By this 
name the bearer is thenceforward 
known among his own people, 
although Chinese surnames and the 
other customary designations are 
used in intercourse with the 
mass of the people. A reverence 
for the holy places of Mahommed- 
anism is also cherished even in this 
distant offshoot from the Prophet’s 
flock; and some half-dozen indi- 
viduals from among the Panthays 
have annually made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, by joining the Malays and 
Javanese who proceed from Singa- 
pore for this purpose. It is related 
that about twenty years ago a party 
of these han-che (hadjji) were in- 
duced to prolong their voyage as 
far as Constantinople, where an in- 
terview with the Sultan was pro- 
cured for them; and this is said to 
have been the first occasion on which 
the Mahommedans of Yiin-nan be- 
came aware of the existence of a 
‘Commander of the Faithful’ reign- 
ing in the lands of the West. The 
Sultan isfurther said to have given a 
most cordial reception to his humble 
co-religionists, and to have mani- 
fested great delight in learning that 
true believers were to be found in 
the distant territory whence they 
had come. 

From the foregoing particulars it 
may be judged that long isolation 
amid a non-Mahommedan popula- 
tion greatly superior to them in 
numbers and influence, combined 
with the gradual preponderance of 
Chinese habits and modes of thought 
among themselves, has deprived 
Mahommedanism among the Pan- 
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thays of ali or nearly all its vitality, 
and reduced it to a degree of for- 
malism not much removed from 
that to which the Buddhist faith 
has become reduced in a like situa- 
tion. In conformity with this ap- 
parent extinction of religious fer- 
vour, we find the conduct as well 
as the professions of the Panthays 
marked by atotal absence of the fana- 
ticism which might be looked for in 
a revolution to which a difference in 
religious belief gave its first impetus. 
Not only have the Buddhist monas- 
teries remained as a rule unharmed 
in the Panthay territory, but the 
Confucian books, upon which the 
existing Government of China bases 
its claim to sovereignty as well as 
its principles of action, continue to 
be taught in the public schools to 
all non-Mahommedan students. In 
still more noteworthy contrast to 
the ordinary course of Mussulman 
insurrections, the Panthay leader has 
inculeated in his published com- 
mands the duty of universal toler- 
ance. Worldly wisdom, indeed, may 
be thought to lie at the root of this 
moderation, inasmuch as the Ma- 
hommedan portion of the popula- 
tion subject to Tu Wén-siu’s rule, 
numbering perhaps two millions 
in all, is but little more than 
one-fifth of the whole; and its 
results are seen in the contentment 
with which, notwithstanding their 
previous antipathies, large masses of 
pure Chinese submit to the Pan- 
thay rule and march under the 
banner of Islim. It is doubtless with 
the view of conciliating this large 
class of his subjects that Tu Wén-siu 
has avowed his intention of restor- 
ing the institutions of the Ming 
dynasty—the line of native em- 
perors ousted from the throne in 
A.D. 1644 by the Manchu invaders, 
whose descendant is now the reign- 
ing sovereign at Peking. The cause 
of the Ming dynasty had its ad- 
herents in Yiin-nan longafter all ves- 
tiges of resistance to the Manchus 
had been subdued in the rest of 
China; and a lingering attachment 
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to the ancient native line has been 
perpetuated by tradition in the pro- 
vince even up to the present time. 
This feeling is gratified by the re- 
vival of the official titles, costume, 
and modes of government practised 
by the former sovereigns. The ter- 
ritorial divisions of the country have 
remained unchanged, but in each of 
the twenty-five or thirty districts 
(chow and hien) forming the Pan- 
thay State the supremacy of the 
Mussulmans is secured by the pro- 
viso that one of the two officers, 
civil and military, to whom the 
government is confided, shall in- 
variably be a Mahommedan. In 
imitation, perhaps, of the regulation 
introduced among their own people 
by the Manchu conquerors of China, 
it is ordained that every male Ma- 
hommedan shall be liable to military 
service between the ages of sixteen 
and forty, and this rule is strin- 
gently enforced; but the Chinese 
subjects of Tu Wén-siu are required 
to furnish no more than one fight- 
ing-man from every fourth house- 
hold. This may be assumed as 
yielding a total equal to one-fifth of 
the gross population—an estimate 
that would correspond with the 
numbers assigned to the armies of 
the Panthays, which have been 
stated at from 200,000 to 250,000 
men. In this number are included 
a considerable portion of the wild 
mountaineers of Kwei-chow, called 
Miao-tsze by the Chinese, and also 
of Shans and Kachyens from the 
Burmese frontier. 

Such, in brief outline, is the form 
at present taken by the State over 
which Tu Wén-siu presides, and 
which, while perhaps lacking the 
numbers and resources that would 
be needed for an aggressive move- 
ment against the existing Govern- 
ment of the rest of China, appears 
nevertheless capable at least of 
maintaining the position it has thus 
far achieved. As a Mahommedan 
movement, it must be looked upon 
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as entirely distinct from those in- 
surrectionary outbreaks which have 
within the last score of years de- 
prived the Chinese Government of 
its outlying dependencies in Tur- 
kestan and Ili, and have carried de- 
vastation far into the heart of the 
north-western provinces of the 
Empire. The vast and almost 
trackless distances which intervene 
between Yiin-nan and the terri- 
tories now ruled over by the Atalik 
Ghazi of Kashgar prevent, in all 
probability, any mutual knowledge 
of each other’s existence on the part 
of that warlike and fanatical ruler 
and of the so-called Sultan Sulei- 
fnin in Yiin-nan ; whilst although 
communications are interchanged 
between the Mahommedans of Yiin- 
nan and their co-religionists now 
in rebellion against China in the 
mountain fastnesses of Kansuh, no 
effective co-operation is possible be- 
tween bodies so widely separated. 
The utmost that either of these 
Mahommedan communities can do 
for the other is to divide the forces 
of their antagonists ; and it is the 
devotion for a series of years past of 
the chief efforts of the Chinese Go- 
vernment towards the suppressionof 
the rebellion in the north-west, that 
has enabled the Panthays to main- 
tain a successful contest against the 
ill-paid and inefficient bodies of 
troops who are periodically repre- 
sented in the Peking Gazette as 
waging an active warfare for the 
recovery of the lost territory. 
Meanwhile the Panthay envoys 
have enjoyed an opportunity of gaz- 
ing in England on the achievements 
of modern civilisation; and hay- 
ing delivered whatever messages of 
friendship they may have been 
charged to convey, are about to un- 
dertake once more the adventurous 
journey which must be accomplished 
in traversing the rugged and almost 
savage territories which at present 
intervene between their country and 
the rest of the world. W. F. M. 
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OUR GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS ; 
OR, SKETCHES FROM MONTAGU HOUSE. 


By tue Avursor or ‘ Fnemisn Inreriors.’ 


PART III. 


Those who are ascending the ladder of 
greatness become too giddy to form a sound 
and serious judgment. 

Mrs. Montacu’s Lerrers. 


HE Diary of Madamed’ Arblay (at 

that time Fanny Burney) gives 
us a series of entertaining pictures of 
the Georgian epoch, and among our 
great-grandmothers of those who 
frequented the literary réunions at 
Montagu House. This class of in- 
formation, which might have been of 
the fallest,is disappointingly meagre 
throughout these verbose volumes, 
page after page being occupied in 
wearying repetitions of all the 
pretty compliments that were, or 
were not, paid to the self-centred 
writer. She seems, indeed, to 
grudge the mention of any name 
that does not in some way or other 
contribute to magnify her own con- 
sequence. 

Of Mrs. Montagu she speaks, as 
she speaks of other celebrities of the 
time, with a flippant familiarity in- 
tended to indicate the degree of 
intimacy she enjoyed, but which we 
find in many cases was by no means 
as close as she would have us be- 
lieve; and she certainly makes the 
most of her backstairs position, 
which she took so much trouble 
first to obtain, and then to relin- 
quish, in the household of the 
‘Sweet Queen.’ 

There is a distasteful invidious- 
ness in her remarks on Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, on whose character she com- 
ments with a freedom in no way 
justified by her powers of discern- 
ment, which never seem to have re- 
vealed to her the vulgarity, the 
toadyism, and the ridiculous vanity 
of her own mind, self-betrayed in 


her diary. It is doubtful if these 
volumes would often be opened but 
for the insight into the private and 
domestic history of the Court, and 
the anecdotes illustrative of the man- 
ners of society during a former age, 
which it is, naturally, most interest- 
ing to study. Curious and amusing 
as such details may be, however, we 
cannot repress certain misgivings 
as to the genuineness of the infor. 
mation we find; and at best we feel 
that, even if all we read be true, we 
are indebted for it to the domestic 
treachery of the writer. At the 
same time, the self-glorification and 
conceit by which she is actuated are 
so palpable in every page, that we 
are continually tempted to lay down 
the book with the conviction that 
the sayings and doings of her con- 
temporaries are only reported— 
more probably fabricated—to sup- 
ply multiplied opportunities — of 
speaking of herself. Of the pas- 
sages in which Mrs. Montagu is 
mentioned, we are disappointed. to 
find scarcely any information re- 
specting this lady beyond a minute 
account of the opinion she enter- 
tained of the ‘gifted authoress of 
Evelina’ and her. ‘ extraordinary 
work,’ 

In short, were we to rely upon 
this source for the history of the 
period it professes to describe, 
we should remain convinced that 
never was there another epoch 
in the world’s history illustrated 
by such a genius as ‘loveliest. Bur- 
ney’ (!), never lived there such a 
family as that composed of herself 
and her relatives, and that never 
before was creation, astonished by 
such a production as Evelina. 

With some difficulty we disen- 
tangle from the egotistical jargon 
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of these pages a few facts relating 
to Mrs. Montagu and her friends, 
Among others, one which fixes the 
period when Montagu House was 
completed and fit for habitation. 

It appears that one day in the 
earlier part of 1778 Mrs. Montagu 
was dining at Mrs. Thrale’s, accom- 
panied by Miss Gregory, daughter 
of the author of A Father’s Legacy 
to his Daughters, at that time living 
with her: in the course of con- 
versation Mrs. Montagu spoke of 
her ‘ new house,’ on which Johnson 
enquired whether she intended to 
invite him to it. 

‘To be sure,’ replied Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, looking well pleased, ‘ or else 
I sha’n’t like it; but I invite all the 
company to my housewarming next 
Kaster Day. I fix that day now, 
that it may be remembered.’ 

This brief digression from the main 
subject of Miss Burney’s thoughts 
is, however, immediately followed 
by the account of a special invitation 
to the ‘authoress of Hvelina,’ and 


along conversation (of questionable 
merit) on the origin of the book, 
and all particulars relating to it. 
As we have remarked, unless Miss 


Burney can contrive to intro- 
duce Mrs. Montagn as paying 
some compliment to her eternal 
self or her co-eternal Evelina, she 
mentions her either very briefly or 
with some disparaging observation. 
Thus, although at p. 127, vol.i., she 
quotes the opinion of Dr. Johnson 
to the effect that Mrs. Montagu’s ap- 
proval of the book in question would 
gofar to aid its success, and at.p. 164 
adds the testimony of Mr. Crisp, who 
expresses his satisfaction that Miss 
Burney should have secured her for 
her friend, she altogether loses sight 
of theseadmissionsin other passages, 
where she evinces her contempt for 
the opinion of this literary magnate. 
At Bath, in 1780, the literary meet- 
ings at which Mrs. Montagu shone 
so much, were taking. place, and are 
recorded in this diary. ‘Speaking of 
oneof theseevenings,’ Fanny Burney 
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says, in her commonplace style, 
‘Mrs. Montagu was there; she and 
Mrs. Thrale: both flashed away ad- 
mirably.’ 

A day or two after, at a similar 
meeting, comprising Mrs. Poyntz, 
Lady Spencer, Miss Gregory, Lord 
Mulgrave, the Hon. Augustus 
Phipps, Sir Cornwallis Maud, Mr. 
Cholmley, Mrs. Byron (grandmother 
of the poet), Augusta Byron, Mrs. 
and Miss Leigh, and others, Mrs. 
Montagu, who was present, ‘ talked 
of nothing but Evelina.’ A little 
farther on Miss Burney says : 

‘ We see Mrs. Montagu very often, 
and I have already spent six even- 
ings with her at various houses. «I 
am very glad,’ she continues, ‘at 
this opportunity of seeing so much 
of her, for, allowing a little for pa- 
rade and ostentation, which her 
power in wealth, and rank in litera- 
ture allow some excuse for, her con- 
versation is very agreeable ; she is 
always reasonable and sensible, and 
sometimes instructive and enter- 
taining.’ 

On the Friday following, still at 
Bath, Mrs. Montagu had an assem- 
bly consisting of the same coterie. 

‘We had a very entertaining 
evening, for Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Thrale, and Lord Mulgrave talked 
all the talk, and talked it so well, 
no one else had a wish beyond hear- 
ing them.’ 

Various other such assemblies, at 
all of which Mrs. Montagu was the 
star, are described; and then fol- 
lows the account of one ‘at Mrs, 
Montagu’s, to meet the Bishop of 
Chester.’ ‘This,’ says Miss Burney, 
‘proved a very gloomy kind of 
grandeur; the Bishop waited for 
Mrs. Thrale to speak, Mrs. Thrale 
for the Bishop; so neither spoke at 
all! Mrs. Montagu cared not a fig, 
as long as she spoke herself, and she 
harangued away.’ 

Writing to Mrs. Thrale, February 
8, 1781, Miss Burney says : 

‘ What you tell me of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu and Mrs. Carter gives me real 
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concern. It is a sort of general 
disgrace to us; but, as you say, it 
shall have nothing to do with you 
and I.’ (This seems strange gram- 
mar for the ‘authoress of Evelina,’ 
but elegance of style was rare at 
this period). ‘Mrs. Montagu, as 
we have often agreed, is a charac- 
ter rather to respect than love, for 
she has not that don d’aimer’—the 
writer has evidently misappre- 
hended this expression—‘ by which 
alone love can be made fond or 
faithful; and many as are the 
causes by which respect may be 
lessened, there are very few by 
which it can be afterwards restored 
to its first dignity.’ 

Mrs. Thrale says of Mrs. Montagu, 
in a letter of about the same date, 
with ill-disguised irony, and as if 
to please her envious correspondent, 
Miss Burney: 

‘Yesterday I had a conversazione, 
Mrs. Montagu was brilliant in dia- 
monds, solid in judgment, critical 
in talk.’ 

On many occasions, however, it 
answers Miss Burney’s purpose to 
let us know that Mrs. Montagu was 
‘extremely courteous ;’ but, then, 
how could she be otherwise to the 
‘authoress of Evelina’ ? 

Throughout the passages where 
Mrs. Montagu is mentioned, she is 
in Miss Burney’s hands simply the 
peg on which to hang the rags of 
glory with which she would have 
us believe she was continually being 
decorated. 

Of the usual character of these 
passages is the following, but we 
extract it for the sake of the gra- 
phic picture it affords of the interior 
of Montagu House, and of the style 
of the entertainments given there, 
as well as of the society that fre- 
quented them. 

‘This morning (May 25, 1792) 
I went to a very fine public break- 
fast given by Mrs. Montagu; the 
instant I came into the gallery I 
had the melancholy satisfaction of 
being seen by Sir George Howard ; 
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there is no affectation mixed with 
his sorrow for poor Lady Effingham : 
he had tears in his eyes immediately, 
but he spoke cheerfully and asked 
after my dear father very kindly. 

‘Mrs. Montagu I saw next; she 
was extremely courteous : they were 
all very sorry to miss my father. . . 

‘When I came to the Feather- 
Room, I was accosted by Mr. Se- 
ward, and he entered into a gay 
conversation, detaining me agree- 
ably enough in a very pleasant 
station by one of the windows. 
He had a gentleman with him, 
whom he introduced as Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s son, and who proved to be 
Lord Falmouth. 

‘I then made for the dining-room, 
which was fitted for a breakfast 
upon this occasion, and very splen- 
didly, though to me, who have so 
long been familiar to sights and 
decorations, no show of this sort is 
new or striking. (!) 

‘A sight that gave me more 
pleasure was Mrs. Ord and her 
daughter... . 

‘ The crowd of company was such 
that we could only slowly make 
way in any part. There could not 
be fewer than four or five hundred 
people. It was like afull Ranelagh 
by daylight. We next met Mr. 
Porteus. ... 

‘We then went round the rooms, 
which were well worth examination 
and admiration; and we met friends 
and acquaintanceatevery other step. 
Among these, Major KRenell, Miss 
Coussmaker, Lady Rothes, Dr. Rus- 
sell, who was in high spirits and 
laughed heartily at seeing the pro- 
digious meal most of the company 
made of cold chicken, ham, fish, &c., 
and said “he should like to see Mrs. 
Montagu make the experiment of 
inviting all the same party to dinner 
at three o’clock. ‘Oh!’ they 
would cry, ‘three o'clock! What 
does she mean? Who can dine at 
three o’clock ? One has no appe- 
tite—one can’t swallow a morsel— 
it’s altogether impossible! Yet, let 
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her invite the same people and give 
them a dinner, while she calls it a 
breakfast, and see but how prettily 
they can find appetites.” 

‘While we were examining the 
noble pillars in the new room, I 
heard an exclamation of “ Hst-il 
possible?” ‘ Suis-je heureuse ?” 
“Est-ce bien ma chére Mdlle. 
Beurni que je vois?” &c. Need I 
say this was Madame dela Fite, who,’ 
&e. &c.... 

‘She kept my hand closely 
grasped between both her own with 
a most resolute empressement,’ &c., 
‘ to the great inconvenience of those 
who wanted to pass, for we were 
at one of the entrances into the 
great room; and how long she 
might have continued this fond 
detention I know not, if a lady 
whose appearance vied for show 
and parade with Madame de la 
Fite’s had not called out aloud, 
“Tam extremely happy indeed to 
see Miss Burney !” 

‘This was Mrs. Hastings... . 
Major Renell took charge of my 
catering and regale; Dr. Russell 
made up our little coterie, and 
Lord Mulgrave startled me by 
his hollow voice when he came up 
suddenly to speak to me.’ 

We quote this letter, notwith- 
standing its redundant vanity (af- 
fording, however, a certain amuse- 
ment of its own), because the detail 
we extract from among its egotisti- 
cal jactitations is interesting and 
apposite. 

In another letter to her father 
and sisters she says : 

‘I called on Mrs. Montagu, who 
showed me her new room, which 
was a double gratification to me 
owing to the elegant paintings by 
our ingenious Edward. You will 
have heard this grand room de- 
scribed by Mr. Locke; and some of 
you, I hope, have seen it. "Tis a 
very beautiful house indeed, and 
now completely finished.’ 

In a letter from Mrs. Boscawen to 
Mrs. Delany of about the same 
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date (Nov. 12, 1781) she alludes to 
Montagu House as follows : 

‘Last night I met at Mrs. Dun- 
bar’s Lady Macartney, also Mrs. 
Montagu, who is very busy furnish- 
ing her new house. Part of her 
family is moved into it.’ 

When we come to such passages 
as the following, we may well say, 
‘Save me from my friends,’ espe- 
cially when our friends are foes in 
disguise.—In 1786 Fanny Burney, 
being an attendant of the Queen’s 
dressing-room, her ‘sweet’ Majesty 
one day, taking up a book, said, 
‘Now, don’t answer what I am going 
to say if you have any objection. 
This book, I am told, contains the 
character of Mrs. Montagu ?’ 

‘It was the Observer. I could 
not deny it, and she opened it at the 
account of Vanessa, and read it out, 
stopping at every new name for a 
key from me: I could give it to 
but very few—Mrs. Wright the 
wax-modeller, Dr. Johnson, and 
some others. But when the Queen 
came to @ passage complimentary 
to a young lady with an Arcadian air, 
to whom Vanessa says, “My dear, I 
am in yourthird volume,” she looked 
at me with an archness,’ &c. We 
need scarcely remark on the mala- 
dresse with which this vain and silly 
woman lugs in her own name on 
every possible occasion, but her 
egotism is pardonable beside such 
spite and duplicity as follows : 

‘How infinitely severe a criti- 
cism,’ she proceeds hypocritically 
to observe, ‘is this Vanessa on Mrs. 
Montagu. I think it a very inju- 
rious attack on the part of Mr. 
Cumberland ; for, whatever be Mrs. 
Montagu’s foibles she is free, I 
believe, from all vice, and as a mem- 
ber of society is magnificently useful. 
This, and much more to this pur- 
pose, I instantly said to her Majesty 
defending her as well as I was able 
[this is uncommonly amusing]. 
The Queen was very ready to hear 
me, and to concur in thinking such 
usage very cruel. She told me 
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that Hume and Lord George Sack- 
ville were likewise criticised, under 
fictitious names.’ 

From the editress of Mrs. De- 
lany’s autobiography and corre- 
spondence, we learn much more of 
Fanny Burney’s real history and 
character than she chooses to tell 
us in her own memoirs. It was 
chiefly to Mrs. Delany’s kind re- 
commendation — made, it is true, 
at a time when she knew al- 
most too little of her—that she 
owed the place and the pension she 
enjoyed as dresser to the Queen; 
‘Mrs. Delany,’ says Lady Lilan- 
over, * being quite unaware that she 

was utterly unfit forany place requir- 
ing punctuality, neatness, or manual 
dexterity, and that she had not suffi- 
cient sound sense, judgment, or dis- 
crimination, to preserve her own 
equilibrium if placed in a sphere so 
different to that in which she had 
been brought up.’ 

The event soon proved the error 
of those who had judged her too 
indulgently; Miss Burney, the 
daughter of a music master, and 
whose chief title to patronage was 
to be found in her honest father’s 
excellence and uprightness, ‘ be- 
came so inordinately elated,’ con- 
tinues Lady Llanover, ‘by the 
appointment, that she gradually 
lost all consciousness of her actual 
or relative position. She lived in 
an ideal world of her own, of which 
she was, in her own imagination, the 
centre; she believed herself pos- 
sessed of a spell which fascinated all 
who approached her . she was 
convinced all the equerries were in 
love with her, and never discovered 
she was continually the object of 
their ridicule. Many enter- 
taining anecdotes might be related 
of the ludicrous effect of her far- 
fetched expressions when she de- 
sired to be particularly courtly or 
particularly eloquent.’ 

Her position, as this lady inti- 
mates, was an anomalous one, and 
her understanding too shallow 
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to enable her to take a de- 
finite view of the four characters 
under one or other of which she al- 
ways chose to imagine herself a 
heroine, and to write about herself 
accordingly, whether as the ‘ timid 
nobody,’ the ‘ wonderful girl who 
had written Hvelina,’ the ‘Queen’s 
dresser,’ the ‘ amiable and elevated 
daughter,’ ‘Fanny Burney’! 

The Quarterly of April 1833 
may be referred to for an acute 
appreciation of her character, the 
vanity, self-assertion, and devious- 
ness of which are such as to render 
her record of the times compara- 
tively worthless. 

Lord Macaulay has treated this 
writer with generous indulgence, 
and passes over her faults with a very 
gentle hand, for the sake of the merit 
he finds in. Evelina and the infor- 
mation that can be gleaned from 
the Diary. The Memoirs, of 
course, he utterly condemns, but 
he seems to consider that in accept- 
ing her place at Court she not only 
mistook her vocation, but wasted 
mental gifts that would, while they 
made her celebrated, have enter- 
tained and benefited posterity. _ It 
is difficult to share this opinion, in 
sight of the numerous failures she 
made when trying to follow up her 
first success, which she certainly 
never afterwards overtook. Among 
the persons of note of this period, 
and mixing largely whether in 
literary or fashionable society, was 
Mary Granville, great-granddaugh- 
ter of Sir Bevil Granville, married 
first to Mr. Pendarves, and secondly 
to Dr. Delany. As the friend of 
Mrs. Montagu, and sharing her 
acquaintance with the beauwr-esprits 
and distinguished persons of the 
day, we find her continually men- 
tioned in that lady’s memoirs and 
correspondence, but her own cele- 
brity is chiefly due to the confiden- 
tial position she occupied in the 
household of King George III, 
his Queen, and the young Prin- 
cesses, whose friendship she may 
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be said to have enjoyed, notwith- 
standing the difference of rank. 
Although of good birth, Mrs. De- 
lany’s circumstances were far from 
affluent, and during the last few 
years of her life she received, to- 
ther with a commodious dwelling 
called ‘The Lodge,’ close to the 
Palace, a pension of 300/. a year. 

Her autobiography is full of 
strange and romantic incidents, and 
though purporting to be an authen- 
tic and unvarnished narrative of 
facts, it reads not only like a novel, 
but a novel of the times, and might 
almost haye proceeded from the pen 
of Richardson. If true, the state of 
society it describes says little for the 
morality of the age; and vicious as 
it is supposed to be in the present 
day, it. has, at all events, vastly 
improved.' It seems almost in- 
credible that any married woman 
who conducted herself with self- 
respect could, in the rank of life to 
which Mrs. Pendarves belonged, 
have been subjected to the insulting 
advances, she seems almost to 
pique herself on revealing. 

The assumed names of Hermi- 
nius, Alcander, Henricus, Sebas- 
tian, &c., by which she designates 
her legion of lovers, while she 
styles herself Aspasia, help to im- 
part a fictitious character to the 
narrative, and tinge it with an af- 
fectation which damages the inte- 
rest it might otherwise inspire. 

Her correspondence is therefore 
far more acceptable than her bio- 
graphy, although formidably volu- 
minous and needlessly prolix; still 
it affords the reader a copious store 
of scenes among the more cultivated 
ranks in the days of our great- 
grandmothers, peopled not with fic- 
titious characters, but by real men 
and women already well known to 
us by name and by their written 
works. 
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In. such we cannot but take a 
warm interest, and naturally seek 
to learn the detail of their domestic 
history, and to see them and judge 
of them in the unstudied privacy of 
familiar intercourse. 

Among other communications to 
be found here, which carry us back 
into a past century, we have a letter 
from Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of 
Chester, addressed to Mrs. Delany, 
on his return from a pilgrimage to 
the burial-place of the poet Gray. 
‘The solemn scenery of the place,’ 
he says, ‘combined with the recol- 
lection of its having given birth to 
the Churchyard Elegy, and, above 
all, the circumstance of the author 
being buried among the rustics 
whose “ simple annals ”’ he had cele- 
brated, without the least notice 
being taken of him, not even— 


His name; his years spelled by the un- 
lettered muse,.— 


all this struck my fancy very for- 
cibly.’ 

In another letter from Mrs. Bos- 
cawen we read (May 1786): ‘ The 
weather is very hot; I have walked 
till I am as red-faced as a personage 
I was in company with last night— 
no other than Madam—or Monsieur 
—d’Eon, whichever you please ; but 
certainly there is more of a grena- 
dier than a lady in her appearance; 
she was very easy in her conversa- 
tion, and I was much entertained. 
I saw her at Mr. Swinburne’s. . . .” 
‘I also saw Mrs, Chapone at Mr. 
Pepys’.’ . . . ‘I am now returned 
to London after a hot ride, and 
found Miss Hannah More come in 
to dinner.’ 

The name of Hannah More, of 
course, frequently occurs in these 
volumes: was she not one of the 
Blue Stocking Sisterhood, and one 
of the most successful writers 
among their number? Although, 


1 Johnson, however, is said to have ‘praised the ladies of his day, insisting that they 
were more faithful to their husbands and more virtuous in every respect than in former 
times, because their understandings were more cultivated.’ Perhaps it was the men only 


who were profligate. 
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however, she remained Miss Hannah 
More to the end of the chapter, a 
former letter from Mrs. Pendarves 
(Jan. 4, 1732) to Mr. A. Granville 
seems to intimate that she at least 
had that one chance it is asserted 
every woman has offered her of 
forsaking the ranks of female ba- 
chelorship : 

‘We had promised Miss More 
to breakfast with her that morning 
and kept our word; Sir Thomas 
was of the party. I believe I writ 
you word that he was enamoured 
of that young lady; he carries the 
affair very cunningly if he has any 
designs there; his behaviour was 
not at all particular to her, and by 
what I see of him and his*manner 
of talking, he has no thoughts of 
the matrimonial trap. He is very 
civil and agreeable, but no gal- 
lantry.’ 

It appears that among Mrs. De- 
lany’s papers were found several 
notes addressed in the most fami- 
liar style to ‘Dear Mrs. Delany’ 
by Queen Charlotte; these, we are 
told, were in autograph, and the tone 
of them corresponds with the state- 
ments in Mrs. Delany’s diary de- 
scribing the intimate terms on 
which she was with the King,Queen, 
and Princesses, who would drop in 
at the Lodge in the most free and 
easy way, at all hours, take tea with 
her, lunch, or even dine, and remain 
chatting for a couple of hours. 

‘One day her Majesty came in 
unannounced, just as Mrs. Delany 
was sitting down to a simple dinner 
of veal cutlets and orange pudding; 
the Queen seated herself at table, 
and declared she meant to share 
the meal, praised the cuisine, and 
desired that the recipe for com- 
pounding the orange pudding might 
forthwith be sent to the royal 
kitchen.’ 

At another time Miss Port—the 
beautiful Miss Port (her grand- 
niece and adopted child, and sub- 
sequently the mother of Lady Llan- 
over)—sitting one day writing in 
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Mrs. Delany’s drawing-room at 
the Lodge, heard a knock at the 
door: she of course enquired who 
was there. 

‘It is me,’ replied a man’s voice, 
somewhat ungrammatically; but 
grammar appears to have been 
much disdained in our great-grand- 
mothers’ days. 

‘Me may stay where he is,’ an- 
swered Miss Port; on which the 
knocking was repeated. 

‘ Me is impertinent, and may go 
about his business,’ reiterated the 
lady ; but the unknown party per- 
severing in a third knock, she rose 
to ascertain who was the intruder, 
and to her dismay found it was no 
other than King George himself 
she had been unwittingly addres- 
sing with so little ceremony. 

All she could utter was, ‘ What 
shall I say?’ 

‘ Nothing at all,’ replied his Ma- 
jesty ; ‘you was very right to be 
cautious who you admitted.’ 

The royal disregard of grammar 
seems to have furnished a precedent 
for that of the Court and of society 
in general. 

Among a number of interesting 
personages with whose names we 
are more or less familiar, John 
Wesley, his wife and daughters 
(described as remarkably handsome, 
stylish girls), are frequently brought 
before us. 

In the class of society of which 
those of ‘ Our Great-Grandmothers’ 
we are recalling formed the leaders, 
ceaseless was the succession of fétes 
and amusements: ridottos, operas, 
balls, routs, and card parties were 
the order of the day. ‘Mr. Han- 
del’ was always bringing out some 
new masterpiece, and at one of the 
numerous masquerades which illus- 
trated the fashionable season was 
one at which fun and frolic seem 
to have got the better of the dignity 
and haut ton with which we are 
accustomed to invest our powdered 
ancestors and their be-patched and 
be-hooped wives. 
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‘Next Wednesday,’ writes Mrs. 
Montagu, ‘the Duke of Norfolk 
gives a masquerade, where every- 
body is to be extravagantly fine, 
and all are to pull off their masks 
before they leave the house.’ 

Midst all the ‘extravagant finery’ 
it was usual for women to don on 
these occasions, the beautiful Du- 
chess of Queensbury was bold 
enough to present herself not only 
among her ‘peers,’ but even at 
Court, in a toilet simple as that 
of the ‘lovely young Lavinia’ and 
reliant upon the unadorned adorn- 
ment of her personal charms ; 
pointedly omitting jewels, trinkets, 
and trimmings of whatever descrip- 
tion. 

This, we may add, was only one 
of her Grace’s vagaries, as at 
another time she is described as 
wearing ‘...a gown of white 
satin, embroidered on the bottom of 
the petticoat with brown hills cover- 
ed over with all sorts of weeds, and 
each breadth had an old stump of a 
tree that ran up almost to the waist, 
broken and rugged, and worked 
rough with brown chenille, round 
which twined nasturtiums, ivy, 
honeysuckles, periwinkles, convol- 
vuluses, and all sorts of creeping 
plants, which spread thence their 
tendrils and covered the petticoat ; 
there were vines with the leaves 
variegated as you have seen them 
by the sun, all rather smaller than 
nature, which made them look very 
light ; the robings and facings were 
little green banks with all sorts of 
grasses, and the sleeves and the 
rest of the gown loose, embroidered 
with twining branches of the same 
sort as the petticoat. Many of the 
leaves were finished with gold, and 
part of the stumps of the trees 
looked like the gilding of the sun.’ 
Then follows a betrayal of the 
feminine envy that moved the 
writer, Mrs. Pendarves: ‘I never 
saw a piece of work so prettily 
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fancied, and am quite angry with 
myself for not having the same 
thought, as it is infinitely hand- 
somer than mine, and could nof 
cost more.’ This costume must have 
appeared somewhat hasardé, not to 
speak more strongly ; but ‘ Prior’s 
Kitty’ could afford to dress as she 
pleased, to give herself airs, and 
even to write an impertinent and 
singularly ungrammatical letter to 
the King when banished from Court 
for more than one breach of eti- 
quette. 

This characteristic production 
begins in the third person, merges 
into the first, and finishes off with 
the signature of the writer.? 

In a letter dated November 18, 
1729, we have the remark of a 
laudator temporis acti, where Mrs. 
Pendarves says, ‘Lady A., who 
who has all her life acted like a fool, 
has now been publicly exposed by 
her monstrous conduct; since the 
women never were so audacious as 
they are now, this may well be 
called the brazen age.’ 

We suspect a similar conviction 
has been felt and expressed by every 
succeeding generation since the time 
of Horace—ay, and before too. 

The descriptions of the corona- 
tions, birthdays, drawing-rooms, 
and royal weddings offer lively and 
suggestive pictures of the times, 
and as études de meurs form valu- 
able and attractive pages. 

The circumstance of Pope’s Hs- 
say on Man having been published 
anonymously is mentioned, and the 
various persons to whom it was at- 
tributed are named. Among others 
to Dr. Paget, Dr. Young, or Dr. 
Desaguliers. ‘The Hssays on Man,’ 
writes Mrs. Pendarves (April 27, 
1734), ‘are now owned by Pope, and 
nobody but Mr. Castleman disputes 
their authorship ; does he think they 
are too good or too bad to be his P’ 

It seems wonderful that anyone 
at all conversant with Pope’s style 


2 See Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, vol. i. p. 194. 
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could for a moment entertain a 
doubt on the matter. 


PART IV. 
Tu secanda marmora 
Locas sub ipsum funus, et sepulcri 
Immemor, struis domos. 
Hor. 


Wirnovr attempting to enumerate 
all the celebrities of the Georgian 
period, we may nevertheless renew 
a passing acquaintance with some 
of those, the more intimate circum- 
stances of whose lives are presented 
to us through the medium of the 
various contemporary biographies 
and correspondences that have de- 
scended to us. 

We are all more or less familiar 
with Mrs. Chapone (Hester Mulso), 
not only the friend of Miss Carter, 
Mrs. Port, Mrs. Delany, &c., but 
one of the habituées of Montagu 
House. Indeed, she and Mrs. Mon- 
tagu made a tour in Scotland in 
each other’s company in 1770; and 


it was three years after that she 
published the Letters which have 
given to her name its existing dis- 


tinction. She was born seven years 
later than Mrs. Montagu, and sur- 
vived that lady one year. Her 
husband (to whom she was married 
at the age of thirty-three), was a 
barrister, but he died at the end of 
ten months, leaving her in poor 
circumstances. 

She was, however, patronised by 
the ‘ Blue Stockings’ generally, and 
was maintained respectably by their 
aid and her own literary labours, 
though literature did not offer a 
very profitable pursuit in those 
days. The Dowager Countess Gower, 
writing to Mrs. Delany, May 19, 
1782, says: 

‘I’m much disappointed that Mrs. 
Chapone won’t venture under my 
roof; ’tis my opinion she might be 
at perfect ease here, I leaving all 
their own way. However, there’s no 
judging for others; but I lament 
your kind endeavours have not suc- 
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ceeded, being perswaded her con- 
versation would have been a benefit 
to all.’ 

The other Mrs. Capon, Chapon, 
or Chapone, much more frequently 
mentioned in the letters of Mrs. 
Carter, Mrs. Delany, and Mrs. 
Montagu, was in no way connected 
with the authoress of the Letters, 
Fidelia, Miscellanies, &c. Her name 
was Sarah Kirkham, and we find 
her usually denominated by her in- 
timates ‘Sally,’ more gracefully 
styled by the poet who sang her 
charms ‘The Nut-brown Maid,’ 
occasionally designated by the nom 
de plume of ‘Sappho,’ or ‘Saph,’ 
and sarcastically alluded to in one 
of Mrs. Pendarves’ letters as having 
become ‘ quite a conjugal creature.’ 

When we recall Mrs. Pendarves’ 
own matrimonial experiences, we 
are not much surprised at the tone 
of this observation. She certainly 
gives utterance to sentiments on 
her own part which show she was 
by no means a ‘conjugal creature’ 
herself ; and we think it a pity that 
so unbecoming a demonstration as 
‘making her mourning as slight as 
she decently could,’ on the death 
of a near relative of her husband’s, 
should have been recorded by her 
biographer. 

To return to her appreciation of 
Mrs. Chapone: in a letter to her 
sister, dated ‘From my fireside, 
March 14, 1728,’ Mrs. Pendarves 
writes of her in a way to show that 
she objected to her ‘friend’ on 
other grounds besides those of con- 
jugality. 

‘Sally’s letters,’ she says, ‘are 
what I prize next to yours, but her 
last was too crabbed to please me. 
She confounds me with her ideas. 
I had much rather she would de- 
scend to the style Iam acquainted 
with, for I cannot deny my igno- 
rance, which is so great that I do not 
comprehend her logic, and I really 
think she has cramped her way of 
writing extremely. The beauty of 
writing (in my opinion) consists in 
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telling our sentiments in an easy, 
natural way. Without partiality to 
you, you have attained that art in 
writing which alone makes it de- 
lightful. Your sense is so intel- 
ligible that it is known at first 
sight, whereas Sally’s is in a mas- 
querade, and I must examine the 
sentence more than once to find it 
out; but she has fallen into this 
way since being half the parson, for 
her letters used to please as well as 
instruct.’ 

However, the subject of this cen- 
sure appears to have improved in 
style, according to Mrs. Pendarves’ 
thinking, in the course of a year 
and a half, as on October 15, 
1730, this lady, who had now be- 
come Mrs. Delany, speaks of an- 
other letter of ‘Sally’s,’ which, as 
it was vue et approwvée by the ‘sweet 
Queen,’ all loyal subjects, especially 
those enjoying a place and a pension 
at Court, were compelled to admire. 

The letter in question contained 
an account of the misfortunes and 
distresses of a literary lady—Mrs. 
Elstob.3 It was addressed to Mrs. 
Poyntz, who placed it in the hands 
of the Duke of Portland, requesting 
he would read it to the Queen. 

‘The Queen was so touched by it 
that she sent for Mrs. Poyntz to 
enquire particulars respecting the 
person mentioned in it, and the per- 
son who wrote it. Mrs. Poyntz said 
she knew no more than what the 
letter told, but that Mrs. Chapone 
was a friend of ours, ‘The Queen 
said she never, in her life, read a 
better letter; that it touched her 
heart ; and ordered immediately an 
hundred pounds for Mrs. Elstob, 
adding “she need never fear a ne- 
cessitous old age, and that when she 
wanted more to ask forit....” I 
hope this may be a means of serving 
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our friend, Sally; her letter was the 
discourse of all the company. The 
Queen asked the Duke “when he 
should be able to write such a 
letter.” He answered, honestly, 
“* Never.” Mr. Poyntz asked me 
many questions about Mr. Chapone, 
and I did him justice; he was so 
well pleased with my account, that 
he says he shall not rest till he 
sends him a scholar that may make 
his fortune. I gave Mrs. Chapone 
an account of my happy success last 
post.’ 

Again, on the 16th of November, 
1731, she writes from Dublin in a 
much more laudatory spirit : 

‘I esteem Mr. Faley. . . . I dare 
say his fondness for his wife will 
increase, as her qualities are of 
that nature to engage the more the 
better they are known. I wish I 
had Sally’s letter on that occasion ; 
I love her sprightly wit, and admire 
her grave sense. At last I found 
an opportunity of writing to her; I 
long for a letter in return, to know 
her fate in regard to the lottery; I 
will endeavour to get a good answer 
to your musical question, but Sally 
is the best definer.’ 

On the 14th of March, 1780, Mrs. 
Delany writes to Mrs. Port : 

‘, . . We went by appointment, 
last Thursday morning at eleven, to 
St. James’s House, to Miss Hamil- 
ton (one of the ladies belonging to 
the young Princesses), and there 
we found a circle of superior spirits, 
feeding their own mortal part with 
an excellent breakfast, and feasting 
their hearers with the flow of sense. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smelt, Mrs. Carter, 
and Mrs. Chapone! After an hour’s 
agreeable repast on the latter, we 
crossed the Court and visited Mrs. 
Fielding.’ 

Ina letter addressed by Mrs. Bos- 





* We learn from Mr. Rowe that Mrs. Elstob was a woman of extensive reading and 
some literary merit, but deficient in practical abilities ; consequently always in difficulties. 
‘She originally possessed a genteel fortune, but being overdosed with a drug called 
“learning,” she did not discover the secret of managing her affairs.’ She was not only 


helped by the royal bounty, but obtained the appointment of preceptress to the 
children of the Duchess of Portland. 
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cawen to Mrs. Delany, she informs 
her of a new tax just about to be 
imposed by Mr. Pitt, and then pro- 
ceeds to describe a breakfast given 
at Tunbridge Wells by Mr. Sheri- 
dan to herself, Lady Dartrey, Miss 
Sayers, and others ; the latter, she 
says, had the honour of sitting next 
to Lord Mansfield and making his 
tea, listening to his conversation, 
which was as pleasant and lively as 
before his illness. ‘After break- 
fast, Mr. Sheridan read passages 
out of Milton, Dryden’s Ode, Gray’s 
Elegy, &c. &e.’ 

A letter of Horace Walpole’s, 
which we subjoin, is characteristic 
and to the purpose: 

‘Mr. Walpole having been called 
upon for a new edition of Anecdotes 
on Painting, could not in a history 
of English arts resist the agreeable 
occasion of doing justice to one who 
has founded a “new branch.” He 
hopes, therefore, Mrs. Delany will 
forgive the liberty he has taken of 
recording her name in Vol. IL. 
P- 34.’ 

The ‘ new branch of art ’ founded 
by Mrs. Delany was also celebrated 
in verse by Dr. Darwin in his Bo- 
tanic Garden, and consisted in an 
ingenious method of cutting out 
flowers in China paper, the colours 
being carefully matched to the ori- 
ginal, the form accurately outlined, 
and every marking in nature con- 
scientiously copied ; wax, silk, and 
wire were employed in the fairy 
fabric, and the result, styled ‘ paper 
mosaic,’ appears to have elicited 
universal admiration. The ‘sweet 
Queen’ headed the enthusiasts who 
lauded Mrs. Delany’s successes, 
and even selected a number of her 
productions, which, at Mrs. De- 
lany’s death, were bequeathed to her 
Majesty. 

The Duke of Portland, whose 
monomania was botany, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Dr. Solander, Launcelot 
Browne (the landscape gardener, 
whose taste has been much criti- 
cised, and who went by the name 
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of Capability Browne), and many 
others, thought very highly of Mrs. 
Delany’s artificial hortus-siccus. 

‘The year 1782, however, was 
the last,’ says her biographer, ‘in 
which Mrs. Delany was able to 
exercise this wonderful talent, and 
on finding her eyes were no longer 
able to direct the scissors in imitat- 
ing the exquisite and minute tracery 
of nature, she composed those beau- 
tiful lines expressive of her resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will which had 
seen fit to deprive her of this so- 
lace, beginning : 


* The time is come!’ I can no more 
The vegetable world explore, &c. 


Mrs. Delany’s proficiency in 
miniature painting, greatly admired 
by Sir Joshua and other distin- 
guished connoisseurs, is well known, 
but the ‘paper mosaic’ won her 
a far higher reputation. 

A ‘clever’ painter named Re- 
becca is alluded to in these memoirs 
as possessing ‘a happy knack of re- 
presenting still life in such wonder- 
ful relief as to deceive, if possible, 
the very best judges. 

He was employed chiefly in deco- 
rating drawing-rooms, and such 
was his skill, that he made intelli- 
gent human beings— 


. . . Like Xeuxis’ birds, 
Fly to the painted grapes, 


as Abraham Cowley has it. ‘Queen 
Charlotte shrieked out, thinking she 
saw a smutty kettle on the seat of a 
white satin chair; and at one of Mrs. 
Montagu’s assemblies a tray of buns 
was handed round, from which all 
the guests in turn tried to help 


themselves. Alas, for the hungry ! 
they proved to be only effigies.’ 

Mrs. Delany’s brother-in-law, 
Court Dewes, being in Paris, writes 
to her as follows : 

‘I am not yet without hopes of 
seeing Rousseau. As soon as I ar- 
rived I called at his lodgings, up 
three pairs of stairs, in an un- 
fashionable part of the town and 
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mean-looking house, making a strik- 
ing contrast to the ostentation with 
which his rival Voltaire lives in his 
“ chdteau,”’ as he calls it, at Ferney. 
I was admitted into a little kind of 
ante-chamber filled with bird-cages ; 
there I saw Madame Rousseau (late 
Vasseur). She told me her husband 
(she repeated “mon mari” ten 
times, I believe, in five minutes’ 
conversation) had had a fall, had 
hurt himself, and could not see any- 
body; but if I would call in about a 
week’s time, I might see him. I 
left my letter, and a week after sent 
to know how he did, and if he was 
well enough to receive visits. I 
fancy he is really so, for I do 
not find that when he is well he 
is uncommonly difficult of access. 
As he has now resumed his first 
occupation, and copies music for 
hire, esteeming it his duty to evince 
by his practice the truth of what 
he has said somewhere, that “every- 
one in society ought to have some 
employment,” I shall call upon him 
again to-morrow, and then if I do 
not succeed I shall give the matter 
up.’ 

In another letter from the same 
to the same, of about this date, the 
writer mentions having met Mrs. 
Montagu at ‘a very particular en- 
tertainment at the French Ambassa- 
dor’s. A gentleman (for so he is, it 
seems) spoke and acted a French 
tragedy so perfectly that all his 
audience wept, and so did he him- 
self, especially when, after wounding 
himself with his sword, he came to 
the distress of the heroine, which 
he represented most pathetically, for 
he changed his tones so that a blind 
person would have concluded there 
had been the whole dramatis per- 
sone. ...’ Farther on he says: 

‘ T’other night I played whist at 
Mrs. Vesey’s with General Potem- 
kin, who took the rebel Pugatchef 
with his own hand; I also saw 
Monsieur de Noailles’ “ chéve Ma- 
dame de Montaigu.”’ And again: 

‘Advices from Bill Hill bring 
that Mr. Montagu is surprisingly 
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well, and Mrs. Montagu la grande 
is gone to the north.’ 

it was thus they were distin- 
guished among those who were ac- 
quainted with both ladies. 

Like Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. De- 
lany lived to an advanced age, but 
it is impossible to say how much 
longer she might have lasted had 
nature but been allowed a fair 
chance. Unhappily, in her case it 
cannot be said, ‘ Physicians were in 
vain:’ they were only too instru- 
mental to the melancholy result. 

To judge from the description, 
given by those who were with her, 
of the disorder to which, 


. . . Assisted by a doctor of renown, 


she finally succumbed, it would in 
these days be called ‘ diphtheria,’ 
and as the treatment to which— 
much against her own instincts— 
she was subjected, was exactly the 
reverse of that adopted to com- 
bat that malady at the present day, 
we can only arrive at the conclu- 
sion that either our great-grandmo- 
thers were, or that we are, atrocious- 
ly wronged by the faculty. Once be- 
fore, when suffering under the same 
complaint, she had been brought 
to death’s door by a similar course 
of bleeding and blistering ; and if 
she recovered on that occasion, it 
certainly was in spite, and not in, 
consequence, of the experiment ; her 
restoration being simply attribut- 
able to her vigorous constitution, 
and the fact that she was then at 
an age at which she was better able 
to resist such violence. 

In a note to the penultimate bul- 
letin of the venerable patient’s con- 
dition, the editor remarks: ‘ Were 
it not known that Mrs. Delany did 
not survive this attack, it must be 
anticipated that no mortal frame 
could support the medical treat- 
ment here detailed.’ 

There is a story of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s attending at Court when ad- 
vanced in years, and falling down 
some steps at St. James’s Palace. 

Miss Port (being then aged thir- 
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teen) writes to her father, in the 
midst of a letter dated February 
12, 1785, full of such details as we 
should only expect from an expe- 
rienced woman of the world, and 
curious enough, on that account, to 
deserve quoting: ‘. . . Have you 
seen Mrs. Jerningham’s lines on 
Mrs. Montagu’s fall downstairs at 
the Drawing-room? In case you 
should not, I will write them— 


Ye valiant fair! ye Hebes of the day, 

Who heedless laugh your little hour away, 
Let caution be your guide whene’er ye sport 
Within the splendid precincts of the Court. 
The event of yesterday for prudence calls ; 
"Tis dangerous treading where Minerva 


Salis. 


Nevertheless, such had once been 
Mrs. Montagu’s personal charms, 
that, in her youth, at all events, 
Venus would have been a more ap- 
propriate name for her than Mi- 
nerva. 

An exquisite enamel of her by 
Zincke still exists, to show how 
beautiful a face she had, even if the 
description given by her contem- 
poraries had failed to do her jus- 
tice; at the same time, although 
‘ her eyebrows were arched, her deep 
blue eyes shaded by long silken 
lashes, and her dazzling complexion 
contrasted delightfully with her 
chestnut tresses,’ there was a yet 
greater fascination in the sweet ex- 
pression of her countenance and the 
intelligent smile which animated her 
perfect features, displaying the fire 
of genius which rendered her con- 
versation alike attractive to the 
scholar and the statesman. 

Such being the character, such 
the pursuits, and such the society 
of its brilliant mistress, Montagu 
House cannot but be regarded as 
classic ground; it is, then, with 
reverence that we step over the 
threshold and tread the floors ere- 
while paced by those whose names 
are household words to us, for they 
have bequeathed to us their labours 
and their thoughts, and with them 
the exposition of the literary mind 
of the last century. 
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We cross the vast and echoing 
vestibule, we wander through the 
spacious and now empty rooms, we 
linger about each possible token of 
a departed presence, and pause in 
that apartment we conjecture to 
have been the one more especially 
consecrated to the brilliant recep- 
tions of a former day ; we listen in 
vain for some faint echo of those 
flashes of wit, such as have de- 
scended tous On paper... . 
Alas! we hear nothing but the 
hollow reverberation of our own 
voice ! 

We look around on the tall 
columns, the embossed ceilings, 
the gilded cornices, the faded walls, 
the vacant book-shelves, the gaunt 
fire-places ; we face on all sides the 
stiff and stately mirrors, carrying 
their date upon them, but wanting 
the reflections which must once 
have been given back from their 
surfaces, 

Vainly we search around for 
some vestige of Mrs. Delany’s paper 
mosaic, or some remnant of those 
unique feather hangings which 
draped the walls of Mrs. Montagu’s 
boudoir, aud were not thought un- 
worthy of Cowper’s verse; and we 
task our fancy to repeople with the 
men ‘and women who illustrated 
the annals of the mansion, those 
deserted chambers and dismantled 
halls. 

Gladly would we have fallen on 
some relic of the taste of the fair 
foundress; gladly would we have 
descried some remains of those dra- 
peries, the chosen colours of which 
were appropriated to the various 
reception rooms—fourteen or fifteen 
in number, forming the upper and 
lower suites—for each of which 
tradition relates that their mistress 
possessed a different dress, designed 
expressly to harmonise with their 
tints; fain would we have examined 
the collection of curious old coins, 
and other curiosities, dug up from 
time to time in the gardens; but, 
alas! all this has apparently been 
included in the category of family 
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property, and as such the house 
has been cleared of it. 

All that has been left behind for 
an antiquarian to speculate upon 
are the fine old marble mantel- 
pieces* of Italian workmanship, 
and those of soft grey Wedgwood- 
ware with white groups in relief, 
designed by Flaxman, the once 
bright steel sarcophagus stoves, 
the enriched ceilings, ancient cut- 
glass lustres, and mural decorations. 
Amongst these some weak speci- 
mens of that over-rated artist An- 
gelica Kauffman on copper, and 
some medallions by Hamilton in 
the panels of the gallery or antc- 
chamber preceding the grand old 
saloon, a magnificent room of vast 
proportions, and profusely lighted 
with large central windows on three 
sides; a few more panelled paint- 
ings in the doors by De Witt, and 
we have arrived at all of art within 
the dwelling, that survives Mrs. 
Montagu. As for the general style 
of the architecture, decorations, and 
ornamentations, it is not for us to 
enlarge upon it. 

If, however, the style may be con- 
sidered deficient, not so the solidity 
of the building; the entrance-hall, 
staircase, and the suites of rooms are 
vast, lofty, and nobly proportioned; 
the walls are massive, as they need 
be when the floors up to the topmost 
attic, whether of landings, corridors, 
or rooms, are all of the original 
Portland stone or replaced by as- 
phalte. In every fire-place we 
observe the application of an inge- 
nious scientific contrivance—often 
employed in Paris—for carrying a 
direct draught through the grate 
into the fire, but can discern 
none of the now-common modern 
introductions of gas, speaking-tubes, 
ventilating valves, heating appara- 
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tuses, high service, or even baths. 
The basement storey has a damp, 
cavernous appearance, not only 
from its rambling construction and 
vast extent, but its unusual dark- 
ness, dampness and dreariness ; the 
mildewed cellars and crumbling sub- 
terranean passages giving out an 
earthy smell, and the generally moist 
and chilly atmosphere telling a tale 
of long disuse, and almost forbid- 
ding us to believe that all this had 
ever been the scene of busy life and 
genial hospitality. Would that it 
might become again what it once 
was ! 

We have called attention to the 
singular similarity between the lives 
and pursuits of Mrs. Montagu and 
of the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
and we have but to examine the 
detail of their respective histories 
to trace the numerous points of re- 
semblance. It is remarkable that 
the results of their efforts on behalf 
of literature should have proved 
similarly inadequate. Something, 
there is no doubt, both achieved, 
whether for their contemporaries or 
for posterity, and perhaps it is 
not possible accurately to estimate 
the importance and value of the 
literary réunions that each so suc- 
cessfully established. Still it is 
disappointing to find that the ‘ Blue 
Stocking Club,’ like the once fa- 
mous and exclusive Salon Bleu, 
scarcely survived its foundress, and 
that the members of both, once 
dispersed, have not been respectively 
succeeded by permanent salons 
cherishing the same aspirations as 
generation has followed generation. 
Never, perhaps, was a literary tri- 
bunal more greatly needed than at 
the present day. 


THE END. 


‘A passage in one of Mrs. Montagu’s letters draws our attention to these decorative 
sculptures : 
‘, . » In London,’ she says, ‘we poorly supply the place of the social virtues in our 
chimney corners by marble bosoms without hearts, and finely sculptured heads without 


brains. 


However, I am far from thinking the cherubs on my chimney-piece the worst 


téte-a-téte in town; they have lost nothing of their native firmness by being highly 
polished, nor of their original purity by being in the fine world.’ 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE STAR-DEPTHS. 


By Ricnarp A. Procror, Hon. Sec. R.A.S. 
Author of ‘The Sun,’ ‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. 


MONG the many striking con- 
trasts between the seeming 
and the real suggested by the study 
of astronomy, there is none more 
startling than the contrast which 
exists between the apparent repose 
of the heavens and what is really 
taking place among the star-depths. 
On a calm clear night— 


When all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting 
peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
‘Break open to their highest— 


the stars seem set as emblems of 
eternal fixity and rest. As such 
they have been regarded in all ages 
by the poet; nor has science, so far 
as it has been directed to the ap- 
parent movements of the stars, 
taught any other lesson. It has, 
indeed, shown that the stars are 
even more steadfast than they seem, 
in so far as it teaches that their 
diurnal and annual motions are but 
apparent, while the great preces- 
sional swaying of the star-sphere is 
but the reflexion of the earth’s 
gyration. More and more just, so 
far as these motions are concerned, 
has appeared the title of ‘ the fixed 
stars,’ assigned by astronomers to 
the suns which people space. 

Yet the depths displayed to our 
view in the stillness of the calmest 
andclearest night are, in reality, astir 
with the most stupendous activity. 
The least of the orbs we see—some 
star so faint that itis only discerned 
by momentary gleams—is the abode 
of forces whose action during a 
single instant surpasses in effect all 
the forces at work upon the earth 
during a decade of years. All the 
wonderful processes taking place 
within and around the globe of our 


own sun have their analogues in 
that distant orb. Let it be remem- 
bered also that our sun himself pre- 
sents an aspect which in no sense 
suggests his real condition. If we 
would picture him as he actually is, 
we must consider the uproar and 
tumult which prevail where, to our 
ordinary perceptions, all seems at 
perfect rest. The least movement 
on that glowing photosphere repre- 
sents the action of forces so tremen- 
dous that they would be competent 
to destroy in an instant this earth 
on which we live. The most hi- 
deous turmoil, ontvying a million- 
fold the roar of the hurricane or the 
crash of the thunderbolt, must pre- 
vail for ever in every part of the 
solar atmosphere. And, in whatever 
respects other suns may differ from 
our own, in this at least we know 
that they resemble him. It is the 
very charter of their existence as 
suns—as real living centres of 
energy to schemes of circling 
worlds—that they should thus con- 
tinually pulsate with their own 
vitality. Each is the central engine 
on whose internal motions the life 
of a system of worlds depends, and 
each must, with persistent activity, 
work out its purpose, until the fuel 
which supplies its forces shall be 
exhausted. 

All the evidence as yet obtained 
points to the conclusion that our 
own sun, wonderful as is his struc- 
ture and stupendous his energy, is 
yet very far inferior in splendour 
and power to most of his fellow- 
suns. Placed where Sirius is, the 
sun would appear but as a third- 
rate star, less bright than hundreds 
of the stars visible to the unaided 
eye. But removed to the distance 
of Aldebaran, or Castor, or Betel- 
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geux, our sun would certainly not 
shine more brightly than the fourth- 
magnitude stars, while it is probable 
that his lustre would be so reduced 
that he would be barely discernible. 
There can be little doubt that of all 
the stars seen on the clearest and 
darkest night, there are scarce fifty 
which are not far larger suns than 
ours, and consequently the scene of 
more tremendous processes of 
change. 

But when we turn from the 
consideration of the energy and 
vitality of individual stars to en- 
quire into the movements taking 
place within the star system, 
we are yet more startlingly im- 
pressed by the contrast between the 
apparent rest prevailing in the star- 
depths and the inconceivable ac- 
tivity really present there. It seems 
incredible that all those orbs which 
look so still are speeding through 
space with a velocity compared with 
which every form of motion familiar 
to us on earth must be regarded as 
almost absolute rest. This appears 
even more surprising when we con- 
sider that during all those centuries 
with which history deals, during 
the rise and fall of the nations of 
antiquity, during the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, during the more 
familiar scenes of recent centuries, 
the stars have presented an aspect 
so constant that if the Chaldean 
astronomers could be restored to 
life, they could recognise scarce any 
change in the positions of the stars 
forming the ancient constellations. 
Yet there are no astronomical facts 
more thoroughly established than 
those which relate to the motions of 
the stars. The giant orb of Sirius, 
exceeding our sun a thousand times 
in volume, Capella and Procyon, the 
glories of Orion, the clustered 
Pleiads, Arcturus, Vega, and Alde- 
baran, all the stars known to the 
astronomer, are urging their way 
with inconceivable velocity, each on 
its own course, though doubtless all 
these motions are subordinated to 
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some as yet unexplained system of 
movements whereby all the stars 
of the galaxy are made to form parts 
of one harmonious whole. 

Until lately it had only been by one 
method of observation that the astro- 
nomercouldassure himself that these 
motions were taking place. That 
method is the simplest conceivable. 
If a star’s place were accurately 
determined, either with respect to 
neighbouring stars or to the ima- 
ginary circles and points on the 
sphere which are determined by the 
earth’s movements of rotation and 
revolution, then, if the star be really 
in motion, a change of place must 
in the long run manifest itself, not 
indeed to ordinary vision, but to the 
piercing scrutiny and to the yet 
more remarkable measuring powers 
of the astronomical telescope. A 
hundred years may elapse before 
the motion is measurable, yet the 
astronomer can none the less cer- 
tainly assure himself that the motion 
is taking place, since he has the 
records of those who have gone 
before him, and the means of satis- 
fying himself that those records are 
trustworthy. 

It had long been felt, however, 
that there was an unfortunate gap 
in the evidence respecting stellar 
motions. The astronomer could tell 
how much or how little the stars 
were shifting on the heavens, but 
he could obtain no measure what- 
ever of other motions which never- 
theless must exist among the stars. 
If a star were receding or approach- 
ing, no trace whatever of such mo- 
tion could be recognised. No in- 
strumental means could enable the 
astronomer to meashre the change 
of brightness due to the star’s 
change of distance, since such 
changes must needs be infinitely 
small compared with the actual 
lustre of the star. 

So that it seemed as though the 
astronomer must for ever remain 
ignorant of one most important 
portion of the stellar motions. “All 
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he could do, as it appeared, was to 
watch the aspect of the heavens, 
and, as it slowly changed, to infer 
in what way the stars were moving 
athwart the line of vision ; and even 
this he could only do most imper- 
fectly, since his knowledge of the 
distances of the stars is so limited 
that he can form but inexact notions 
of the rate at which the stars are 
so moving. They may be very far 
away and moving very swiftly, or 
they may be at a less (though still 
enormous) distance and moving 
with a correspondingly reduced 
velocity. 

This source of difficulty was very 
strikingly illustrated when the sub- 
ject of the stellar motions was 
treated in connection with the 
ideas respecting the sidereal uni- 
verse promulgated by Sir W. Her- 
schel, In the hypothesis which re- 


garded the stars as spread with a 
certain general uniformity through 
a stratum or slice of space, there 
was no feature which afforded any 


promise that by the study of the 
stellar motions the mysteries of the 
sidereal universe might be inter- 
preted. The very basis of Sir W. 
Herschel’s own researches into the 
subject is the vague supposition that 
it is as likely a@ priori that any given 
star will move in one direction as in 
another. Later we find Struve pre- 
senting his results in the following 
form: ‘One may wager four hun- 
dred thousand to one that a portion 
of the seeming motions of the stars 
is due to the sun’s motion, and it is 
an even wager (on peut parier un 
contre un) that the latter motion 
takes place at the rate of between 
135 and 175 millions of miles per 
annum.’ The whole question had 
become one of probabilities, based 
on more or less trustworthy assump- 
tions. We cannot wonder greatly 
that, when Sir G. Airy undertook 
the complete re-examination of the 
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matter twenty years ago, the result 
he obtained, while indicating the 
general probability of the inferences 
before obtained, nevertheless exhi- 
bited the whole problem as one 
needing further investigation.! 

It will be seen presently that we 
cannot too attentively regard those 
earlier researches, if we would fully 
estimate the importance of the re- 
sults which have recently been 
obtained. Let it be carefully noticed 
that the earlier results flowed di- 
rectly from the hypotheses respect- 
ing the stars which have so long 
maintained their ground in our 
text-books of astronomy. If these 
hypotheses are sound, the results 
flowing from them, even though 
only based on the general principles 
of probability as applied to those 
hypotheses, might be expected to 
be somewhat near the truth. If, on 
the contrary, an independent and 
trustworthy series of results should 
show that those earlier results are 
not correct—are indeed very far from 
correctness—then pro tanto the hy- 
potheses which led to those earlier 
results would be invalidated. 

Let it then be clearly understood 
that, according to theresults in ques- 
tion, the stars were held to be in mo- 
tion at rates comparable in general 
with the velocity of our sun, this ve- 
locity being estimated at about four 
and three-quarter miles per second. 
We do not include here the result 
that the sun is moving towards 
Hercules, because that may be re- 
garded as established, whatever 
opinion we may form as to the dis- 
tribution of the stars in space. 

Before proceeding to indicate the 
bearing of recent observations on 
these theoretical conclusions, I 
would invite some degree of atten- 
tion to the circumstance that the 
view I am here advancing as to the 
bearing of new facts on the old hy- 
potheses, is not a new one framed to 


'This part of my subject is fully discussed in a paper called ‘The Sun’s Journey 
through Space,’ which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for September 1869. 
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account for the new facts in a way 
agreeing with my own theories re- 
specting the stars. More than three 
years ago in these pages, and ear- 
lier still in the proceedings of scien- 
tific societies, I indicated my belief 
that the real facts are precisely such 
as have now been demonstrated. 

Already when I so wrote, pro- 
mise had been afforded that the 
astronomer might come in time to 
know,? not merely whether certain 
stars are approaching or receding, 
but at what rate (in miles per se- 
cond) these motions are taking 
place. Ineed not here enter into an 
explanation of the method by which 
this was to be accomplished, inas- 
much as a full account of the prin- 
ciple on which the method is based 
is given in the paper called ‘ News 
from Sirius’ in I’raser’s Magazine 
for October 1868. Suffice it to 
say, that it depends on the observ- 
ed displacement of some known 
dark line in the rainbow-tinted 
streak forming the spectrum of a 
star, and that when such a line is 
displaced towards the red end of 
the spectrum it is known that 
the star is receding, while when 
the displacement is towards the 
violet end it is known that the 
star is approaching. 

Dr. Huggins, our great spectro- 
scopist, had successfully applied this 
method to the star Sirius, and he 
had found that that star is receding 
from the earth at the rate of up- 
wards of 25 miles per second. But 
Sirius was the only star which could 
then be examined by this method. 
The light of Sirius exceeds more 
than five times that of the next 
star in order of brightness, at least 
of those visible in our hemisphere ; 
and with the instrument then at 
Dr. Huggins’ disposal (his own 8- 
inch refractor) it was found im- 
possible to see the dark lines of any 
other star-spectrum with a spec- 
troscope dispersive enough to give 
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any measurable displacement of the 
lines. 

But the importance of the en- 
quiry (as well as of those other spec- 
troscopic researches in which Dr, 
Huggins had been so successful) 
was manifest to our scientific so- 
cieties; and accordingly a large 
sum was granted by the Royal So- 
ciety for the construction of a 
refracting telescope, 15 inches in 
aperture, to enable Dr. Huggins to 
extend his researches to the lead- 
ing stars of our northern heavens. 
This fine instrument was ready for 
use in the spring of this year, and 
before many weeks had passed Dr. 
Huggins had obtained results of 
surpassing interest and importance. 
He had recognised motions of re- 
cession and approach in no less 
than thirty stars, and had traced 
laws before unknown in the pheno- 
mena of these stellar motions. 

One of the most striking features 
in the series of star-motions observ- 
ed and measured by Dr. Huggins, 
is the amazing velocity with which 
some of the stars are moving. 
Astronomers had ascertained that 
Sirius is moving athwart the line of 
vision much more rapidly than the 
sun is travelling through space. 
But Sirius is so exceptional both in 
his brightness and in his estimated 
bulk, that his enormous velocity 
did not appear altogethersurprising. 
It did not lead the generality of 
astronomers to consider that the 
sun’s velocity and the average 
velocity of the stars had been 
greatly under-estimated. But now 
we learn from a method of research 
which is far more trustworthy than 
any applied to the measurement of 
thwart motions, thatsome of the stars 
are moving from or towards the 
earth with a velocity far exceeding 
that of Sirius. If wetake the thwart 
motion of Sirius at twenty-five miles 
per second, and his motion of re- 
cession at twenty miles (this being 


? See the closing words of the last paragraph but three in the essay mentioned. 
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the value assigned by the latest and 
best measurements), we find for 
his absolute motion the amazing 
velocity of about thirty-two miles 
per second. But Dr. Huggins finds 
that Arcturus is receding from the 
sun at the rate of 55 miles per 
second, Vega at the rate of about 
50 miles, Arided (the chief brilliant 
of the Swan) at the rate of 39 miles, 
Pollux 49 miles, and Dubhe of the 
Great Bear at the rate of from 46 
to 60 miles per second. Beside 
such motions as these our sun’s esti- 
mated velocity of about 4} miles per 
second, which had seemed so im- 
posing when it was considered that 
he bore with him at this enormous 
rate his whole family of planets, 
sinks into relative insignificance. 
We here recognise stellar rates of 
motion nearly equalling that at 
which our earth circuits around the 
sun. But a velocity which, con- 
sidered with reference to a minute 
orb like the earth, is intelligible, 
becomes altogether startling in the 
case of orbs like Arcturus and 
Vega, which undoubtedly exceed 
our Own sun many times in volume. 
I use the word ‘intelligible’ with 
a purpose; for I am not consider- 
ing here what is conceivable or the 
reverse. Wecan inreality understand 
why the earth should be possessed 
of the velocity she actually displays. 
We know that the sun’s attraction 
is competent to generate such a 
velocity, or a much greater velo- 
city. But in the case of a star 
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these swift motions cannot be thus 
explained. The stars are too far 
apart to be so influenced by their 
mutual attractions, that great velo- 
cities would be generated, And 
thus the thoughtful mind cannot 
but recognise in the stellar motions 
a subject of contemplation far more 
impressive than the subordinate, 
though even swifter motions of the 
Jarth, Venus, or Mercury. Whence 
sprang that amazing energy which 
is represented by the proper mo- 
tions of the suns? If we admit 
the possibility that forces of erup- 
tion or expulsion could account 
for the observed motions, we shall 
have to answer the startling ques- 
tion, Of what order are the orbs 
whence the giant suns were ex- 
pelled? and the yet more difficult 
questions, Where are these orbs? 
and, How is it that, inordinately 
large though they must be, we are 
yet unable to distinguish them from 
ordinary suns? If, on the other 
hand, we prefer to regard the stel- 
lar velocities as generated by the 
attractions of larger orders of 
bodies than the stars (as planetary 
velocities may be regarded as 
generated by their parent suns), we 
still have the last two questions to 
answer; and, so far as can be 
judged, these questions are at pre- 
sent unanswerable.* 

Another striking feature in the 
results announced by Dr. Huggins 
is the absence of any systematic 
agreement between the stellar mo- 


*In passing, however, I would venture to touch on this question of central suns, or 
of central but opaque orbs round which the stars may revolve, in order to remove 4 
very prevalent misconception. It seems to be commonly supposed that we cannot 
imagine such orbs to lie far enough away to account for their not being discernible 
either as orbs of light or by hiding more distant stars, without depriving them of the 
attractive influence necessary to sway the motions of the stars. This, however, is 
not the case. An orb looking as bright as Sirius, but ten times as far away, if of 
equal density and inherent brightness, would be a thousand times more massive, 
while the effect of distance would only be to reduce its attraction one hundred times. 
It would, therefore, attract our sun ten times as strongly as Sirius actually does. 
In like manner, an orb one hundred times as far away as Sirius, but so large as to 
appear as bright, would attract our sun one hundred times as strongly, and so on. So 
that it cannot be positively asserted that among the stars visible to us there may not 
be the central sun of the sidereal scheme—inordinately large and massive compared 
with the rest, but reduced by distance to the same order of brightness. 
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tions he has recognised, and the 
motion of our sun towards Her- 
cules. It is manifest that if our 
sun were alone in motion, the 
actual rates of approach and reces- 
sion of all the stars in the heavens 
would be at once determined when 
the rate of the sun’s motion was 
determined. If, for example, he 
were moving at the rate of twenty 
miles per second towards the star 
Lambda of Hercules, he would be 
approaching every star lying in 
that direction at the same rate ; he 
would be receding from all stars 
lying in the opposite direction at 
the same rate; and he would be 
approaching or receding from stars 
lying in other directions at a less 
rate readily calculable. A certain 
half of the heavens would contain 
all the stars which the sun was 
approaching ; the other half would 
contain all the stars from which he 
was receding ; and the circle sepa- 
rating these halves would mark the 
place of stars which the sun was 
neither receding from nor ap- 
proaching. But nothing of this 
sort can be recognised in the ob- 
served stellar rates of approach 
and recession. Sirius (which lies 
nearly opposite to Hercules) is 
receding at the rate of about 20 
miles per second; but Vega (which 
lies close to Hercules), instead of 
approaching at about the same rate, 
is actually approaching at the rate 
of about 50 miles per second. 
Castor, which is very near the bor- 
der line between the two hemi- 
spheres just mentioned, and should 
therefore neither be approaching 
nor receding, is in fact receding 
at the rate of about 25 miles per 
second ; while Pollux, though simi- 
larly placed, is approaching the sun 
at the rate of about 49 miles per 
second. Again, of the seven bright 
stars forming Charles’s Wain, six 
are approaching (five of them at 
the rate of about 20 miles per 
second), while the seventh is re- 
ceding at a rate probably exceeding 
5° miles per second. 
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Thus we see that the sun cannot 
be regarded as an orb moving within 
the scheme of stars, and by his own 
movement causing the chief ap- 
parent motions of the surrounding 
orbs. His motion is but part of a 
grand scheme of motions, whose 
laws are as yet unknown to us. 
We may recognise in the method of 
research which has now been so 
successfully applied, the sole means 
of determining what those laws 
may be. We can now tell the very 
rate, in miles per annum, at which 
the suns are approaching or reced- 
ing from us; and though we have 
no reason for believing that our 
sun occupies in any sense a central 
position—so that we have yet to 
learn at what rate and in what way 
the stars move around the true 
centre of their system,—yet it is far 
from unlikely that if we can but 
ascertain the motions of a sufficient 
number of stars, we shall have the 
means of judging where the centre 
lies round which these motions are 
taking place. 

The astronomer may well look 
with doubt, however, on the efforts 
which are being made to solve this 
stupendous problem. If we may 
judge from the analogy of our own 
solar system, we can see that in the 
far more complicated scheme of the 
stars there must exist innumerable 
features to perplex the observer. 
If we imagine a being placed 
in the midst of the solar system, 
and enabled to study the various 
apparent motions visible from his 
stand-point, and if we further sup- 
pose him gifted with the power of 
measuring the rate at which the 
various orbs are approaching him or 
receding from him, then we know 
that if his scrutiny were but con- 
tinued long enough, he could not 
fail to recognise the laws which ex- 
ist within that system and regulate 
all those motions. Where at first 
all had seemed confusion, our 
imaginary observer would recognise 
in the course of time a beautiful 
harmony ; motions which had ap- 
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peared discordant would be found 
to be in reality subordinated in one 
grand scheme. But if we suppose 
our observer to occupy his imagin- 
ary stand-point for a few hours or 
even for a few days only, how im- 
perfect would be his ideas of the 
harmony of the celestial motions! 
He would see the primary planets 
moving apparently in diverse direc- 
tions and at inconsistent rates ; the 
secondary planets apparently tra- 
velling with non-accordant motions 
and on different paths; the asteroids 
would perplex him by their wide 
range of apparent distribution ; 
meteoric systems would appear to 
conform to no recognisable law ; 
and the movements of comets 
would seem altogether inexpli- 
cable. 

Yet the terrestrial observer of the 
infinitely more complicated sidereal 
system is in reality even less favour- 
ably circumstanced than our imagi- 
nary observer of the planetary 
scheme. The motions which come 
within his ken are more minute, 
compared with the real dimensions 
of the stellar paths, than the motion of 
Saturn or Jupiter in a single second 
compared with the wide orbits tra- 
versed by these planets. We cannot 
tell whether the observed motion of 
a star is that by which it is carried 
on some vast independent orbit ; or 
is its motion within some subor- 
dinate scheme; or, lastly, is for the 
most part due to the sun’s own 
motion within the sidereal system. 
When we see the stars of the same 
constellation carried in different 
directions, we cannot tell whether 
the real motions are diverse in cha- 
racter, or whether the diversity is 
but apparent, like the apparent 
advance and retrogression of planets 
which, nevertheless, are travelling 
in a common direction around a 
common centre. 

But precisely because the diffi- 
culties which surround the problem 
of the stellar motions are so stupen- 
dous, we must so much the more 
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carefully examine every feature 
which observation may reveal to us, 
To do otherwise were to abandon 
the problem as altogether hopeless, 

Now it cannot but be recognised 
that in this respect the new method 
of research is peculiarly promising, 
For whereas all former methods 
have dealt only with apparent mo- 
tion, this method tells us of the 
real rate of stellar displacements, 
We have seen how it has disposed 
of the inferences which had been 
formed as to the sun’s velocity, and 
the average velocities of stellar mo- 
tion; let us enquire what has been 
its bearing on the views of astro- 
nomers respecting the stellar uni- 
verse regarded as a scheme or 
system. 

Other methods of dealing with 
the motions of the stars had related 
chiefly to the question of the sun’s 
journey through space, until Midler 
was led to enquire whether the mo- 
tions of the stars might not afford 
the means of determining where the 
centre of the stellar system may lie. 
limiting his range of enquiry, in 
the first instance, by certain pre- 
liminary considerations, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the direction of 
the apparent stellar motions in a 
particular region of the heavens. 
It seemed likely to him that the 
centre of the universe would be near 
the Milky Way, and probably on 
that band of conspicuous stars which 
extends over the Greater Dog, Orion, 
the Bull, Perseus, and Cassiopeia. 
Still further, he reasoned that if the 
sun is circling around the central 
orb, this body must lie on a line 
square to the sun’s path; so that if 
we imagine a line extending from 
the point in the heavens from which 
the sun is travelling to the point 
towards which he is travelling, then 
the central orb must lie somewhere 
on or near to a plane through the 
sun and square to that line. Now 
such a plane would cut the Milky 
Way in two places, one in the 
northern heavens in Perseus, the 
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other in the southern heavens be- 
tween the Altar and the Centaur. 
Madler further indicated reasons for 
believing that the centre of the 
sidereal universe lies towards the 
northern region of the Milky Way. 
Lastly, seeing that not far from the 
northern region there is a remark- 
able star cluster, the Pleiades, he 
was led to examine the region 
around the Pleiades for those signs 
which he thought likely to exist 
towards that part of the heavens 
where lies the centre of the sidereal 
universe. We do not enter here 
into a consideration of the reasoning 
which led Midler to conclude that 
in that part of the heavens the stars 
would all appear to be moving in 
the same general direction, for they 
are rather recondite. That, how- 
ever, was his anticipation; and as 
he found that the stars in the con- 
stellation Taurus are nearly all 
moving southwards, he was satisfied 
that he had not been mistaken in 
setting the Pleiades as the central 
region of the universe, and the star 
Alcyone, the brightest of the Plei- 
ades, as the central orb around 
which all the stars revolve. 

Now to such a problem as this— 
a problem whose grandeur cannot 
but be recognised even by those 
who reject the conclusions adopted 
by Midler—the new method of re- 
search is applicable with peculiar 
force. For instance, if the stars of 
Taurus are circling round a par- 
ticular orb also in Taurus, it will 
be manifest, on a moment’s consi- 
deration, that they can have only a 
slight motion either of recession or 
approach with respect to the sun. 
When, from our station on the earth, 
we see Venus or Mercury nearly in 
the same direction as the sun, we 
know that at the moment either 
planet has only a thwart motion, 
being then either at its greatest or 
least distance from us. So that if 
the new method were applied to 
stars in Taurus, and showed that 
swift motions of reeession or ap- 
proach are there in progress, it 


would at once dispose of the attrac- 
tive but too speculative theory of 
the German astronomer. 

This has not yet been accom- 
plished; in fact, since Dr. Huggins’ 
instrument was mounted and in 
order, the constellation Taurus has 
not been well placed for observation 
by the new method. But in the 
meantime, evidence of the most con- 
vincing nature has been obtained to 
show that Miadler’s theory is un- 
sound. 

We have seen that the theory was 
based, in the main, on a certain 
general community of apparent mo- 
tion among the stars in Taurus. 
Midler took it for granted that this 
community of motion is excep- 
tional. It did not occur to him 
to examine the motions of stars 
in other parts of the heavens, to 
see whether perchance a like fea- 
ture might not present itself else- 
where. 

Having been myself led by other 
enquiries than Madler’s to the con- 
clusion that the stellar motions 
might afford useful information as 
to the structure of the heavens, I 
thought it desirable to make a chart 
showing all the known stellar mo- 
tions in such a way that wherever 
a community of direction exists it 
would be at once apparent in the 
chart. Little arrows affixed to the 
star-discs on the map, showed by 
their direction and length the na- 
ture and amount of the stellar 
thwart motions. When the map 
was completed, it was easy to see 
that the community of motion in 
Taurus was only one instance, and 
by no means the most striking 
which could be recognised, of a phe- 
nomenon which I have since called 
star-drift. Certain sets of stars are 
seen to be moving athwart the 
heavens, nearly in the same direc- 
tion, and nearly at the same rate, 
in such sort as to show that they 
form distinct families of suns, tra- 
velling onwards—each family as a 
single group—through the celes- 
tial spaces. 
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If this view is just, Madler’s 
theory is at once shown to be un- 
sound; since the stars in Taurus 
thus appear as simply a drifting 
family of stars, one among several 
such families. 

All that was required to make 
the proof convincing was, that one 
of these sets of drifting stars should 
be shown to be either approaching 
the earth or receding from it as a 
single group. 

Now, among the instances of star- 
drift, there was one in the Great 
Bear which presented some very 
striking features. Five stars in 
this constellation, known as Beta, 
Gamma, Delta, Eta, and Zeta, were 
seen to be travelling, not merely at 
the same rate and in the same direc- 
tion, but on a course precisely oppo- 
site to that which they would have 
had if their apparent motion had 
been due to the sun’s motion in 
space. Moreover, all these stars 
are large and conspicuous; while 
one of them, Zeta, is distinguished 
by having two companions, one very 
close to it, and the other so far away 
that its motion around Zeta is only 
completed (according to Miadler’s 
computation) in a period of about 
2,000 years; so that, if all the five 
large stars form a single system, 
the cyclic revolutions of the system 
must require millions of millions of 
years for their completion. 

I selected this family of stars as 
affording a convenient means of 
testing (crucially) the accuracy of 
my theory of star-drift. If that 
theory is just, all these stars must 
be either approaching or receding 
at a common rate. If the theory is 
unsound, the chances are enormous 
against their possessing a common 
motion of approach or recession. I 
expressed a strong feeling of confi- 
dence that whenever Dr. Huggins 
applied the new method of research 
to these stars, he would find that 
they are either all approaching or 
all receding, and at one and the 
same rate. When I expressed this 
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opinion, I knew that before many 
months had passed the matter 
would be decided one way or the 
other. 

Nothing could be more complete 
than the confirmation of my views 
by Dr. Huggins’ observations. In 
his table of stellar motions, Dr. 
Huggins brackets together the five 
stars in question as possessing a 
common motion of recession at the 
rate of about twenty miles per 
second. Moreover he finds, from 
the nature of their spectra, that 
they are all alike in physical consti- 
tution. 

It is hardly necessary to insist 
upon the importance of this result. 
It proves, first, that in this instance 
—and therefore presumably in the 
other instances—of apparent star- 
drift, there is a distinct family or 
group of stars, travelling bodily on- 
wards amidst the star-depths. It 
is shown that the motions taking 
place within this star-family are 
small compared with the common 
motion of the group. It can be in- 
ferred that the group is relatively 
isolated, since otherwise we should 
find other stars in the Great Bear 
sharing in the motion of these five; 
and also, if there had been a dis- 
turbing orb at a moderate distance 
from the group, the members of the 
family would ere this have lost their 
uniformity of motion. Whatever 
may be the centre around which 
these five stars are moving as a 
single group, the distance of that 
centre must exceed enormously the 
dimensions of the group, precisely 
as the distance of the sun from 
Jupiter’s satellite family enormously 
exceeds the dimensions of that sys- 
tem. Yet the distances separating 
the stars of the Great Bear are 
themselves amazingly vast. The 
distance between Beta and Zeta of 
the Great Bear cannot be less than 
100,000 times the distance separat- 
ing our earth from the sun, and is 
probably far vaster. What then 
must be the distance of the centre 
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of motion as seen from which this 
enormous space is reduced to an 
almost evanescent arc ! 

It seems not unlikely that we 
ought to regard the family of stars 
here recognised as bearing the same 
general relation to the stellar uni- 
verse (or to that portion of it to 
which our sun belongs) that a group 
of meteors bears to the solar sys- 
tem. All the drifting star-families 
may not indeed travel around one 
and the same centre ; or there may 
be no true centre, but only a central 
region, round which these move- 
ments take place. But it is impos- 
sible to consider thoughtfully any 
instance of community of stellar 
motions without feeling that it im- 
plies a common influence affecting 
in the same or nearly the same way 
each member of the drifting star- 
family. If there is but one such 
centre, whether it be a single orb, 
or a central region of thickly clus- 
tering stars, there now seems to be 
at least a possibility that we may 
find where this centre lies. When 
only a few more star-families have 
been recognised, and their motions 
of approach or recession determined, 
it will be a problem of no inordinate 
difficulty to deduce the position in 
space of the regions round which 
these motions are taking place, or 
else to prove (which would equally 
be a solution of the problem now 
before us) that no such region 
exists, and that the stars drift 
around more centres than one. 
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Whatever success may attend the 
efforts made to explain thestellarmo- 
tions, there can be no doubt that the 
problem is well worthy of the most 
thorough investigation. There is, 
indeed, something startling in the 
thought that man, placed as he is 
on a tiny orb—an-orb rotating 
swiftly on its axis, carried swiftly 
round the sun, and borne along with 
him in his swift motion through 
space—man, shortlived and weak, 
and unable by his unaided vision to 
perceive a thousandth part of the 
star-system, should yet attempt 
(and not unhopefully) to master 
the secret of its structure and mo- 
tions. It may be that what has 
hitherto been done is but the be- 
ginning of the series of labours by 
which, if ever, that end will be ac- 
complished ; or it may be that we 
are nearer to the mastery of the 
problem than we at present ima- 
gine: but, in any case, there is but 
one course by which success can be 
achieved. Piece by piece the facts 
on which our reasoning is to depend 
must be gathered together; while 
at every stage of the enquiry, the 
full meaning of observed facts must 
be as far as possible evolved. Suc- 
cess will not be obtained by obser- 
vation alone, nor by theorising 
alone; but by that combination 
only of observation and theory to 
which we owe all the most impor- 
tant discoveries hitherto effected by 
astronomers. ’ 
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N the city of Rome, an old fable 
relates, there was once a statue 
which stood with an extended finger, 
on which was written, ‘Strike here!’ 
There were many profound theories 
as to the meaning of this strange 
inscription ; but at last an ingeni- 
ous individual observed the spot on 
the ground where the shadow of the 
finger fell at noon. He marked that 
spot, and at midnight began to dig 
there. He came, it is said, to a room 
underground, containing boundless 
treasures. Now, we are also going 
into the region of shadows. Scho- 
lars in solar mythology have shown 
the birth o! gods and. goddesses in 
the sun, But every bright deity 
has a corresponding shadow. The 
races of men have not generally ob- 
served that these shadows also point 
to the sun. It is rare that we meet 
in their sacred books anything so 
optimistic as the ascription in the 
Persian litany of glory to Yezdan, 
‘who causeth the shadow to fall :’ 
or the words in the Bible, ‘I 
create light, and I create dark- 
ness; I create good, and I create 
evil.’ The shadows cast upon the 
world by the shining moral senti- 
ment have been personified as de- 
monsantagonistic to the resplendent 
deities. Yet on the finger of each 
luminous form mythological science 
reads the inscription, ‘ Strike here ;’ 
and our task is to mark the shadow, 
dig beneath it, and gather such 
treasures as we may find. 

In the study of Mythology it is a 
primary condition of getting at the 
truth to be able, as the motto of an 
American college advises, to ‘orient’ 
our minds. To bring the glowing 
images of the East here, is to see 
them harden into stone. Our west- 
ern literalism turns ideals to idols. 
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We must rather transfer ourselves 
to them; we must ‘orient’ our- 
selves. Out of an age and country 
where we live, amid the habitual 
recognition of natural forces, we 
must transport ourselves to an age 
when no scientific eye looked upon 
nature. The stars ascend in obe- 
dience to arbitrary command ; the 
sun is a chariot driven by a reful- 
gent deity ; the tree is the bower of 
a wood-nymph; the fountain leaps 
from the urn of a naiad. In these 
gay costumes the laws of nature 
masqueraded, until science struck 
the hour for their unmasking. The 
costumes and masks have become 
materials for the study of the his- 
tory of the human mind; but to 
know them we must translate our 
senses back into that phase of our 
own early existence, carrying, how- 
ever, our European eyes with us. 

The early worship of our race was 
born out of the first wonder with 
which man looked up to the heavens 
above him. The splendours of morn- 
ing and of evening ; the azure vault 
painted with frescoes of cloud, or 
blackened by the storm, or radiant 
with constellations ; these awakened 
imagination, kindled admiration, and 
at length adoration, in the being who 
had managed to raise his eyes above 
the earth. 

We sometimes find an impression 
that human worship began with low 
things—trees and reptiles, stocks 
and stones—and from these gradu- 
ally ascended to the celestial. gran- 
deurs. But the accord of this theory 
with our ideas of evolution is appa- 
rent only. The real progress is here, 
from the far to the near, from the 
great to the small. Indeed, 1 
probably inexact to speak of the 
worship of trees and _ serpents, 
beetles in Egypt, or weeds and 
worts in Germany. Such things 
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were not considered intrinsically 
sacred until the origin of their 
sanctity was forgotten; and even 
now, ages after their symbolical 
character is lost, the superstitions 
about them indicate their original 
connection with the worship of the 
heavens. No two religions could, 
at first sight, seem farther apart 
than the worship of a snake and 
that of the glorious sun. Yet 
every Egyptian temple is covered 
over with the symbol of the alated 
sphere—the sun, or celestial circle, 
winged with serpents. The fire of 
the sun was detached for special 
worship by the Persians, who also 
held in high sanctity the purifying 
element, water. Now, in some of 
the most barbarous regions of the 
world, we find the sanctity of fire 
and water associated with the wor- 
ship of the serpent. A negro who 


resided for some time in the king- 
dom of Dahomey told me that the 
sacred serpents are there kept in a 
grand house. They sometimes crawl 


about the fields. One day, a mu- 
latto from some distant region met 
one of these divinities taking his 
constitutional crawl, and killed it. 
The people, learning that one of 
their gods had been killed, took the 
mulatto and surrounded him with a 
circle of brushwood. Having then 
provided themselves with heavy 
sticks, they set fire to the brush- 
wood. The mulatto broke through 
the circle of fire and ran for his 
life. The negroes pursued, striking 
him with their sticks. At length 
the poor fellow, smarting from the 
flame, rushed into a river. But 
when he entered the water the pur- 
suit ceased, and the victim was 
made to understand that, having 
gone through both fire and water, 
he was now purified from his 
offence, and might come out with 
safety. 

But we need not go so far as 
Egypt or Africa for our examples 
of the relationship between the 
lowest and the highest objects 
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which have been held sacred. The 
word ‘witch’ (unrelated to wizard, 
weissen) comes from the Old Saxon 
wig, an idol; and there is no 
doubt that the witches of old times 
were at first practisers of some of 
the old pagan rites. In the trials 
it was shown that the witches were 
accustomed to draw a mock zodia- 
cal circle on the ground, recalling 
thus the old astrology; and that 
they used in their pretended divina- 
tions rue and vervain, and other 
plants well known in Indo-Euro- 
pean mythology. But mark, the 
witch always alleged that the rue 
or vervain, or whatever herb was 
used, had to be gathered at a cer- 
tain hour of the night or day, in a 
certain quarter of the moon, or from 
some spot where sun or moon did 
or did not shine on them. Thus 
the plants had a relationship to star 
worship as definite as that of the 
astrological circle drawn around 
the witch’s antics. And in remote 
districts, where magical weeds are 
used by herbalists to heal diseases, 
the gathering of such simples at 
certain holy seasons of the year 
preserves the fact that they were 
originally symbols of things higher 
than themselves. 

The tendency to connect the least 
of earthly objects with the heavens 
is indeed very ancient. In one of 
the earliest hymns of the Rig-veda 
it is said: ‘This earth belongs to 
Varuna, the King (of Heaven, 
Ovpardc), and the wide sky: he is 
contained also in this drop of 
water.” He who was contained in 
a drop of water might be repre- 
sented also in a flower, a leaf, or in 
any of those animals which are 
transfigured in the zodiac. 

Now, the period of religious wor- 
ship to which I have been referring 
is the very earliest with which we 
are acquainted. It is a period in 
which no generalisation of elements, 
afterwards called evil, had been 
made, such as is represented by an 
Archfiend. There may have been 
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a giant here or a dragon there for 
the all-conquering Sun to slay; but 
these were referred to no central 
origin. In the Rig-Veda the Ma- 
ruts, Storm-gods, are adored as 
allies of Indra; Yama, Death, is 
adored. The hymn to the gods 
says: ‘No real foe of yours is 
known in heaven, nor on earth, ye 
devourers of enemies!’ (Rv. Man- 
dala I., s. 39). 

But it is easy to see what must 
occur if this happy family of Sun- 
god and Storm-god and Fire-god, 
and their innumerable subordinates, 
should be divided by discord. A 
struggle of hostile forces in the 
heavens would be reflected in the 
earth also, and a sharp antagonism 
be imagined between animals, plants, 
or men, as they were supposed to 
be in the service of one or the other 
of the contending powers above. 

And that was precisely what did 
occur. The primitive Pantheon 
was utterly broken up: in its place 
the later ages beheld the universe 
as the arena of a tremendous con- 
flict between good and evil deities, 
who severally marshalled each and 
everything, from a worm to a world, 
under their flaming banners. 

Nor is it difficult to see how this 
transformation must have occurred. 
The elements of it existed already 
in those little exceptions to the 
general harmony of the gods, re- 
presented in the occasional demon 
or dragon they had to slay—evil 
beings which were at first men- 
tioned only to show their insignifi- 
cance before the might of the gods. 
These monsters were born out of 
the structural workings of the 
human mind, so soon as it began to 
philosophise on a universe it had at 
first simply looked upon with fear 
or admiration. Let us suppose our- 
selves to be in a tropical land: we 
have watched the rosy morning as 
it passed to a dazzling noon; then, 
suddenly, the sun is blotted out by 
a cloud, the sky grows black, it is 
as a uight lit up only by the forked 
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lightning which strikes tree, house, 
man, with angry thunderpeal. Now 
here in England, where little is 
known of storms that shake the 
nerves, and in an instructed age, 
you w ould not regard such a storm 
as an enemy of the sun but as a 
superlative effect of the sun; nor if 
an eclipse occurred would you fancy 
a dragon had swallowed ‘the sun; 
but a “few thousands of years ago, 
when you all lived in the far East, 
you could not conceive how a lumi- 
nary, whose very purpose of exist- 
ence was to scatter light, could be 
a party to his own obscuration. 
You then looked with pity upon 
the ignorance of your ancestors who 
had sung hymns to the Storm-gods, 
simply because they had a barbarous 
admiration of everything powerful, 
or, if not, a dread which assumed 
the language of homage. And you 
and I then came, by irresistible 
logic, from the premises assumed, to 
that dualism which long divided 
the visible universe, and still divides 
the moral universe, into two hostile 
camps. 

This was the mother-principle 
out of which demons proceeded. 
But as yet they are comparatively 
unimportant, because not the incar- 
nations of any great Principle 
Evil in the Universe. That concep- 
tion—an Evil Principle in the Uni- 
verse—was the product of the 
Moral Sentiment. Only such in- 
tense light could cast so black a 
shadow athwart the world. In the 
early ages when virtus meant 
strength, it was enough to imagine 
a Hydra to testify the heroism of a 
Hercules. In the ages when the 
intellect alone was curious about 
phenomena, a dragon might be fan- 
cied big enough to sw allow the Sun 
and so account for an eclipse. But 
when the childhood and the boy- 
hood of mankind had passed, and 
the moral nature had further un- 
folded, the wild and destructive 
forces of the external world were 
interpreted by the devastations of 
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evil among men, by the furies of 
passion, disease, death. The birth 
of the Moral Sentiment inevitably 
led man to attribute all that was 
best in outward and in human na- 
ture to a good deity, and it was the 
simplest demand of logic as well as 
piety that such a deity should be 
relieved of responsibility for the 
sins, miseries, and deformities which 
existed. It will thus have appeared 
to you that it required an advanced 
stage of human development to at- 
tain the idea of a powerful Evil 
Spirit. There are evidences of long 
periods in which no such belief ex- 
isted, simply because the Moral 
Sentiment was but rudimentary. 
When man, instead of merely flat- 
tering his god or trembling before 
him, began to think upon him, this 
dread theory arose. Theology and 
the Devil were born at the same 
hour. Belief in a good God seemed 
compatible only with the hypothesis 
of an independent source of all evil. 

The atmospheric conditions, so to 
say, having thus been prepared in 
the human mind for the production 
of devils, the particular shapes or 
names they would assume in the 
imaginations of men would be de- 
termined by a variety of circum- 
stances, ethnical, climatic, political, 
or even accidental. They would, 
indeed, be rarely accidental, but 
Professor Max Miiller, in his trans- 
lation of the Rig-Veda, has called 
attention to a remarkable instance 
in which the formation of an im- 
posing mythological figure of this 
kind was probably determined by 
an accident. There appears in the 
earliest hymns the name of Aditi, 
as a Holy Mother of many gods, 
and thrice there is mentioned the 
female name of Diti. But there is 
reason to believe that Diti isa mere 
reflex of Aditi, the A being dropped 
originally by a reciter’s license. 
The later reciters, however, regard- 
ing every letter in so sacred a book, 
or even the omission of a letter, as 
of eternal significance, Diti—this 
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decapitated Aditi—was evolved in- 
to a separate and powerful being ; 
and every realm being occupied by 
its god or goddess except the newly- 
discovered department of absolute 
evil, she became in the puranic my- 
thology the mother of the enemies 
of the gods, the Daityas. It may 
be—who knows ?—owing to that 
accident that the Furies and the 
Vices have been with such scanda- 
lous constancy described in the 
feminine gender! 

But such accidents would rarely 
affect more than the name of an 
Evil Spirit. The conception itself 
would almost certainly be derived 
from objects in apparent opposition 
to the good deity. Thus, darkness 
being directly opposed to light, and 
cold to warmth, the worship of the 
Sun would imply the diabolical 
character of Darkness and of Frost. 
And all things that give pain— 
lightning and tempest, ferocious 
animals, deadly plants—would be 
naturally regarded as the fatal 
brood of Darkness, so soon as its 
personification had taken place. 

But while these natural forces 
decide the general principles of 
Demonology, other considerations 
must be brought to the estimate of 
the various, and sometimes anoma- 
lous, forms and names which re- 
present evil. The great demons 
and devils of nations, whatever 
blackness of character be attributed 
to them, bear traces of having been 
previously gods. Nothing is more 
clear in mythological science than 
the fact that every great typical 
Devil was once a Deity, who has 
been somewhere and somehow de- 
graded and outlawed. The proofs 
of this are derived from language 
and from popular conceptions. 

I heard lately of a lady in Hamp- 
shire who was asked by another 
lady, ‘Do you make your children 
curtsy when they pronounce the 
name of the devil? Ido. I think 
it’s safer.’ It is droll enough to find 
this bit of ceremony toward the 
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devil surviving in an English 
county; but it lends some plausi- 
bility to the theory of Mr. Cox and 
other mythologists that the name 
which the lady taught her child- 
ren to pronounce only with awe 
is substantially the Aryan name 
for god. ‘Devil,’ they tell us, is from 
the. Sanskrit Dyn, Zend dev, that i is 
‘the Shining One.’ In Greece it be- 
came Zeus; in Latin it became Dius- 
pater, corrupted into Jupiter, Father 
of Light ; In Anglo-Saxon it became 
Tiw, the god of War, from which 
came Tiwsdaeg, Tuesday. But 
there came from it also the German 
Teufel, devil. In Greece also while 
the chief Sky-god Zeus was derived 
from Dyu, there came from it also 
diabolos, devil. Professor Max Miil- 
ler has called attention to the fact 
that the name for God among gip- 
sies is, to this day, de vel, But 
whether the derivation of diabolos 
just quoted be true or not, there is 
reason to believe that the common 
term deuce is strictly referable to 
deus and Dyu. Consider now the 
kindred word demon. This word, 
which now means an evil spirit, 
originally meant the reverse. The 
Demon of Socrates was the alleged 
inspirer of his wisdom. Plato de- 
clares that the good when they die 
become ‘demons.’ He says, ‘ De- 
mons are reporters and carriers 
between gods and men.’ Philo 
uses the word ‘demon’ as synoni- 
mous with angel. Here also is a 
being of light transformed into 
a fiend. 
nickname for an evil spirit, our 
familiar word bogie. It comes from 
bog, the Sklavonic word for god. 
Appearing here in the West as 
bogie, bugaboo, bugbear, the word 
began as the ‘Baga’ of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, a name of the 
Supreme Being, and as Bhaga, 
Lord of Life, in the ancient Hindu 
mythology ; from which (Bhaga) 
may have come Bhoot, the popular 
name in India for an evil spirit. 
In the ‘ Bishops’ Bible ’ the passage 
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Then there is a sort of 
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occurs ‘ Thou shalt not be afraid of 
any bugs by night’: it has been 
altered to ‘terror.’ The common 
name for the devil, Old Nick, is 
traced by Grimm to Nixy, a water- 
spirit, from the Greek rijyw, to 
swim, I shall have, hereafter, to 
give my reason for tracing it to 
the Christian Saint Nicholas. But, 
whether it be traced to one or the 
other, the word equally represents 
the degradation of the title of a 
good to that of an evil being. 
When we come to the names of 
particular evil beings we find the 
same law of declension prevailing. 
Lucifer (light-bearing) is the fallen 
angel of the morning star. Loki, 
the nearest thing to an evil power 
which the Northern mythology had, 
is from the Greek root AvKn, Whence 
our ome word light. Pluto, the 
Greek god of the dark underworld, 
is simply the word zAotroc, wealth. 
Siva, the Hindu god of destruction, 
is thought by some 
derived l 


word 
va, which, as we 


to be a 
from d 
have seen, mea 


nsa god of the day ; 


others say it means ‘the good,’ or 
well-bein There is good ground 
for believing that the Great Spirit 
of Darkness in Persia, Ahriman, 
bears in his name the certificate 
that he was originally Varuna, the 
deity of the wide Heaven. In a 
story of the Masnavi (a famous 
Persian Mystic Poem) Ahriman is 
mentioned with Bahman as a fire- 
fiend, of which class are the Magian 
devils generally; which, the sacred- 
ness of fire being considered, shows 
their high origi n. Avicenna says 
that the genii are ethereal animals ; 
the Coran says they are composed 
of fire. The name of the chief 
devil in the Coran is Eblis, who 
was cast down from heaven because, 
when all other beings worshipped 
Adam as they were commanded, he 
refused, on the ground that it was 
beneath his dignity, as an ethereal 
being, to w orship one formed of 
clay. The word Eblis is no doubt 
diabolos Arabicised, and is there- 
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fore, according to the theory above 
stated, the same as dev, the deity. 
Another Mohammedan name for 
the devil is Azazel. This word is 
rendered ‘Scape-goat’ in the Bible; 
but the truth is the Israelites were 
required to offer up one goat to 
Jahve and one to Azazel, showing 
him to be a god. The Hebrew 
names for evil beings, Belial and 
Beelzebub, are traceable to Baal, 
the Sun, though they aim to cari- 
eature that rival deity. Another 
devil of theirs, Samael, seems to 
mean the Left Hand of God. Of 
Satan I shall have much to say 
hereafter, and need now only re- 
mind you that his first appearance, 
recorded in the Book of Job, is 
among the sons of God. 

Not the least significant of these 
indications of the celestial origin of 
demons is the wide-spread belief 
that they are lame. Hephaestus and 
other gods we know were lamed 
by their fall out of heaven, and to 
their lameness we can trace that of 
our European Diable Boiteaux. The 
German demon, Wieland, was lamed 
by a similar fall. But it is extremely 
remarkable that we should find an 
exactly similar set of limping devils 
all around the world. The Nama- 
quas have a demon of pain whose 
name is ‘'sui-Knap, ‘ Wounded 
Knee.’ Livingstone says of the 
African Bakwains, ‘their god has 
always a crooked leg, like the Egyp- 
tian, Thau.’ In Mainas, South 
America, they believe in a treach- 
erous devil, Ucchucka-chaqui, who 
lures people to destruction ; but the 
huntsmen say they can never be 
deceived if they examine the de- 
mon’s foot-track, on account of the 
unequal size of the two feet. The 
Australians have a belief in a devil, 
who is very black, and causes dis- 
eases, though they say he taught 
them their songs. They are par- 
ticular in describing the Biam as 
deformed in his lower extremities. 
We cannot say that all these super- 
stitions floated from a common 
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centre; but it is very certain that 
the demon-limp refers to the fall 
from heaven, and the crooked legs 
to the crooked lightning. 

Now, by what process has this 
general degradation of deities into 
devils taken place? We shall find 
this suggested in two words, Ab- 
gott, the German word for idol, and 
our common English word Bigot. 
Abgott means literally an ex-god, a 
deity which has been dethroned 
because superseded by another. 
Bigot is ‘by god,’ and was applied 
to one who held on to his belief in 
the old god after others had trans- 
ferred their faith to the new one. 
He was a bigot, because he stuck 
by his god, and we apply the term 
to one who adheres obstinately and 
narrowly to any dogma which is 
questionable. ‘These two words 
bring us to consider the influence 
upon religious conceptions of the 
struggles which have occurred be- 
tween races and nations, and con- 
sequently between their religions. 
We must remember that by the 
time any tribes had gathered to 
the consistency of a nation, one of 
the strongest elements of its co- 
herence would be its priesthood. 
So soon as it became a general 
belief that there were in the Uni- 
verse good Powers to be worshipped 
and evil Powers to be feared, there 
must arise also a popular demand 
for the means of obtaining the 
favour of the good and security 
from the evil; and this demand has 
never failed to obtain the supply of 
priesthoods claiming ability to bind or 
influence the praeternatural beings. 
These priesthoods represent the 
strongest motives and fears of a 
people, and they were gradually 
entrenched in great institutions 
involving powerful interests. Every 
invasion, or collision, or mingling 
of races thus brought their respec- 
tive religions into contact and ri- 
valry; and, as no priesthood (unless 
itbethatof Ancient Ireland) has ever 
been known to consent peaceably 
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to its own downfall, and the degra- 
dation of its own deities, we have 
perpetual wars for religious ascen- 
dancy. It is not rare to hear sects 
among ourselves accusing each other 
of idolatry. In earlier times the rule 
was to call their opponents’ gods 
devils. There is no region whose 
early religious history better illus- 
trates what had become the settled 
habit of pious rivals in this regard 
than this in which we dwell. Gre- 
gory the Great wrote to his mis- 
sionary in Britain, the Abbot 
Mellitus, second Bishop of Canter- 
bury, that ‘whereas the people 
were accustomed to sacrifice many 
oxen in honour of demons, let them 
celebrate a religious and solemn 
festival, and not slay the animals 
to the devil (diabolo), but to be 
eaten by themselves to the glory of 
God (ad laudem Dei).’ And thus 
the wholesale devotion of meats to 
those deities of our ancestors whom 
the Pope pronounces devils, which 
took place at Yule-tide, has been 
Christianised into our more com- 
fortable Christmas dinner. This 
was the fate of all the deities which 
Christianity undertook to suppress. 
But it had been the habit of re- 
ligions many ages before. They 
mever undertook to say that the 
gods they were suppressing did not 
exist. That would have been too 
great an outrage on popular beliefs ; 
and, besides, each new religion had 
an interest of its own in preserving 
the basis of belief in these invisible 
beings. Disbelief in the very exist- 
ence of the old gods might be fol- 
lowed by disbelief in that of the 
new. So they maintained the ex- 
istence of the native gods, but called 
them devils. Sometimes, especially 
when wars or intercourse between 
tribes led to their fusion, the battle 
between opposing religions was 
drawn; in which case there would be 
a compromise by which two, or even 
three or four, deities became united 
in one, receiving thus equal homage. 
‘Thus we have the triad of Hindu 
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religion, as Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. It is probable that each of 
these had been exclusive, tribal 
deities, and that their unity was 
signalled by the political unity of 
India. 

But more often the religious 
difficulty could not be settled in 
this way. The most powerful 
priesthood carried the day, and they 
used every ingenuity to degrade the 
gods of their opponents. Thus the 
Agathodemons were transformed to 
Kakodemons. The serpent, wor- 
shipped in many lands on account 
of its celestial symbolism, might be 
adopted as the support of Vishnu 
in India, might be associated with 
the rainbow in Persia, where a 
rainbow is still called the heavenly 
serpent; but where its worshippers 
were conquered, the jewelled reptile 
was cursed and became the very 
genius of evil. 

We are not left to conjecture as 
to this degradation of deities. There 
are historical records of it. One of 
the most interesting of these is con- 
tained in the Sacred Books of 
Persia. In that country, more per- 
haps than in any other, the great 
religions of the East contended 
in those deadly struggles which 
were probably instrumental in caus- 
ing some of the early migrations to 
Western Europe. That great celes- 
tial war between Ormuzd and his 
hosts of Light with Ahriman and 
the hosts of Darkness, corresponded 
with a violent theological conflict, 
traced throughout the Persian 
Scriptures, the triumphant end of 
which was that the Zoroastrians 
had converted the Devas into devils. 
Let us read some specimens of their 
denunciation of the deities they 
were suppressing :— 

‘From the beginning there were 
two Spirits, each active in itself; 
they are the good and the bad, in 
thought, in word, and in deed. 
Choose ye between them ; do good, 
not evil. 

‘All your Devas are only mani- 
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fold children of the Evil Mind, the 
Saoma of Lies, from whom proceed 
the treacherous acts for which you 
are notorious in the seven regions 
of the earth. 

‘You have invented all the evil 
which men speak and do, which is 
indeed pleasant to the Devas, butis 
devoid of all goodness, and perishes 
before the true insight of the wise.’ 

That, you will perceive, is pretty 
strong language. It says plainly, 
ours is the true god, your god is a 
devil. And the Parsee, instructed 
by such teachings, to this day uses 
the word deva as we use the word 
devil. 

We may note here a transforma- 
tion in Persia of deity into demon 
and demon into deity, which will 
illustrate completely what I have 
said. In the early hymns of India, 
the appellation aswra is given to the 
gods. Asura means ‘ spiritual.’ 
But in process of time, asura, like 
éainwy, came to have a bad mean- 
ing: the gods were called suras, the 
demons asuras, and were said to 
contend against each other. But 
in Persia the asuras recovered their 
divinity by giving the name ahura 
to the supreme deity, Ahura-mazda, 
‘the living Creator.’ And we find 
also the King of Hindu gods, Indra, 
the Sun, named in Zoroastrian reli- 
gion as one of the chief councillors 
of the wicked Ahriman, Prince of 
Darkness ! 

But in every country conquered 
by a new religion, there will always 
be found some, as we have seen, 
who will hold on to the old deity 
under all his changed fortunes. 
These will be called bigots, but still 
they will adhere to the ancient be- 
lief, and practise the old rites. 
Sometimes even after they have had 
to yield to the popular terminology 
and call the old god a devil, they 
will find some reason for continuing 
the transmitted forms. It is pro- 
bably to this fact that we must 
attribute some at least of those 
rites of the East, denominated 
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Devil-worship. The most famous 
of these are the so-called Yezedis. 
This Assyrian sect is denounced by 
the Mohammedans for worship of 
the Devil, or of the Evil Principle 
in Nature. We have been told 
that they justify this by saying that 
the Divine Being, on account of his 
inherent goodness, requires no pro- 
pitiation, but the powerful and 
malignant spirit must be conciliated. 
This is on the principle of the Irish- 
man, who, being under sentence of 
death, was asked if he was not 
afraid to meet his God, ‘ Not in 
the least,’ he replied, ‘it’s that 
other party ’mafraid of.’ But the 
story of the Yezedis, like that of the 
Irishman, is no doubt mythical ; or 
at any rate the acknowledgment of 
their deity as evil was an after- 
thought. For we find that their 
chief object of worship is the figure 
of acertain bird Taous, a kind of 
peacock. This bird Mr. King of 
Cambridge traces to the fabled 
Pheenix of Egypt, which was said 
to return to Heliopolis at the end of 
every five hundred years, there to 
burn itself to ashes on the altar of 
the Sun, and rise again from its 
ashes. Now the name Yezedis is 
simply Izeds, genii, and we are thus 
pointed to Arabia, where the belief 
in genii is strongest. There we 
find Mahomet rebuking the popular 
belief in a certain bird called 
Hamah, which was said to take 
form from the blood near the brain 
of a dead person, and fly away, but 
returned at the end of every hun- 
dred years to revisit that person’s 
sepulchere. This bird clearly sym- 
bolises the immortal principle. To 
worship that is by no means to 
worship the Devil ; and to call the 
Yezedis Devil-worshippers simply 
implies that Mahomet regarded 
every god a devil but his own. The 
Yezedis are thus, probably, a people 
who hold on to the more ancient 
deity of a region which has generally 
been converted to Allah. 

We may detect some lingering 
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protest against this wholesale degra- 
dation of popular deities by their 
conquerors, in the proverb that the 
devil is not so black as he is painted. 
It will readily occur to one that 
a philosophically conceived devil 
would not be repulsive. To do the 
work of temptation we might expect 
the demon to assume the form of 
an angel of light, but by no means 
to come in any horrible shape, such 
as would repel every mortal. We 
shall see hereafter that the great 
representatives of evil which have 
been imagined by the religious 
sense have never been hideous. 
Those that are so are not genuine 
demons, theyare purposely degraded 
and caricatured deities. Let any 
one look at the grinning, bestial 
forms carved about the roof and 
cornice of any old cathedral ; York, 
for example. If, as has been sup- 
posed, such horrible animal forms 
were first put on Christian churches 
to represent the demons—that is, 
the Pagan deities—driven from the 


interior by potency of holy water, 
who can imagine that they are any- 
thing more than carved impreca- 


tions? Was it to such ugly beings 
that our ancestors consecrated the 
holly and mistletoe, or associated 
with their flowers, fruits and homes? 
They were caricatures by mission- 
aries, made to repel, as the images 
of saints beside them were carved 
in beauty, toattract. Ifthe Pagans 
had been the artists, the good looks 
might have been on the other side. 
What those gods and goddesses 
really were to their worshippers, 
you will know much better by 
studying their latest forms, the 
Fairies. 

That goddess who, in Christian 
times, was pictured to affrighted 
peasants as a hag riding on a broom- 
stick, was in the earlier age called 
Hertha, the Earth, who not only 
gave our ancestors the words heart 
and hearth, but was associated with 
the most sacred feelings clustering 
around the hearth. She was called 
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Mother Rose; distaff in hand she 
watched over the industrious poor ; 
she hovered near the cottage, per- 
haps to find there some weeping 
Cinderella and give her beauty for 
ashes. 


Il, 

Mr. Ruskin, speaking of Turner's 
picture of the Dragon guarding the 
Hi spe rides Gardens, said, that he 
considered its scientific conforma- 
tion at a period when hardly 
a single saurian skeleton existed 
within the artist’s reach, to be one 
of the most curious exertions of the 
imaginative intellect in the arts. 
Thereupon a critic wrote, ‘ Mr. 
Turner himself informed us that 
he copied the dragon from a pan- 
tomime at Drury Lane Theatre.’ 
I have no doubt the interpreter of 
Turner was nearer right, and that 
the dragon gained much from the 
artist’s mind that was never seen at 
Drury Lane. But there seems to 
me something admirable in that 
artist’s respect for the conventional 
and popular conception of a thing 
which has no existence, except as a 
popular notion. 

In Turner’s superb picture in the 
National Gallery—A pollo slaying th 
Python—we may see how much art 
and thought can evolve from the 
commonest fragments of ancient 
fable. The mighty folds of the 
Python, if they bear us back to the 
fire-breathing storm, bear us also 
onward to the great wrong which, 
gliding from century tocentury, cast- 
ing generations like skins, draws 
round each age and nation its horrid 
coil. And the god there, if his 
darts be resolved in the past to 
sunbeams, reflects the likeness of 
each hero in the long line of dragon- 
slayers, even to our chivalrous 
knight of the ‘ St. George’s Fund,’ 
who, while many have a profound 
interest in any saint stamped on a 
sovereign, is one of the few who 
see in it a golden shaft to hurl at 
the dragons of to-day. 
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The appearance of the image of 
St. George and the Dragon on the 
new sovereign suggests much. To 
the credit of human nature be it 
said, it requires a long time for a 
religion to pass from the heart of 
man to his pocket. Yet on old 
Roman coins we find the same em- 
blem, only on them the hero is 
named Bellerophon, the white horse 
on which he rides is Pegasus, and 
the dragon is the Chimera. So 
anciently had the story had its day 
and become currency. But from 
the dawn of history to the present 
time that myth has been the moral 
currency of the race. It has been 
adapted to every climatic variation, 
and to every moral condition. 

But why was the serpent in some 
regions chosen to be, beyond all 
other animals, the earthly counter- 
part of every blighting element in 
nature, and the symbol of evil? 
Or why, on the other hand, did it 
become in other regions the good 
demon, the genius of wisdom, whis- 
pering to Esculapius and Hygeia 
the secrets of healing, to Minerva 
wisdom, opening to man the know- 
ledge of good and evil ? 

The serpent is mysterious to us; 
to the savage mind he was mysti- 
tical. Slipping from skin to skin, 
he seemed able to renew his youth, 
and his coil suggested the daily 
circle of the sun. The brilliancy 
of his colours related him to the 
rainbow, or on the other hand 
might be supposed to come from 
the gems of the earth into which 
he crept. .He wore the rubies and 
sapphires amid which he dwelt, 
and was supposed to guard. His 
swift movement without feet sug- 
gested the movement of sun or star, 
and the mystery that the merest 
touch of his fang, hardly visible, 
was more fatal than a large wound 
from any other animal, suggested 
supernatural power. Then, his 
forked tongue. What else was 
forked? The lightning. He was 
the sinuous lightning of heaven 


embodied. And as the lightning 
was the forked tongue of the cloud, 
the cloud was a flying serpent. To 
fly he must have wings: imagina- 
tion easily adds them, and you have 
the dragon. The conventional dra- 
gon has indeed some traits of other 
animals, the saurian body, and often 
the eagle head; but the oldest 
forms of it are simply those winged 
serpents with reared heads which 
we find sculptured on the ancient 
Greek and Roman Sarcophagus, 
where they are yoked to the chariots 
of gods. It is almost exclu- 
sively in this flying or dragon form 
that the serpent is described as 
the enemy of the gods. On earth, 
and wingless, he is the agent and 
guard of the gods, set to watch 
treasures, for that endowed with 
supernatural intelligence, and arm- 
ed with powers of life or death. 
But as the winged hurricane or 
threatening cloud, he is a rebel 
angel trying to resist the Sun, and 
reach the throne of heaven. As the 
beautiful but dangerous agent of 
the heavens—whose very stars 
seemed to spot him—man venera- 
ted, or sought to conciliate him. 

Sut to this general homage there 
were exceptions. The Shemitic 
tribes hold that it was in the form 
of a serpent that the Spirit of Evil 
tempted the first man and woman 
to their fall. The Persian myth is 
that when Ormuzd, the deity of 
Light, out of two intertwining trees 
created a man and woman—named 
Meschia and Meschiane—the wicked 
Ahriman formed a ‘ two-footed ser- 
pent of lies,’ Ash-Mogh, who by a 
bribe of fruit and milk corrupted 
their nature. The common theory 
of the Fail, and the consequent 
identification of Eve’s tempter as 
the devil, is comparatively modern. 
The Hebrews had no such idea 
about the serpent. Even after the 
mysterious curse of the serpent re- 
corded in their sacred books, we 
find Moses lifting up the serpent as 
a healing form, and the same image 
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receiving homage in the temple 
down to the time of Hezekiah. We 
also find the Seraphim represented 
by Isaiah as paying homage to 
Jahve, Seraph being but the Hebrew 
word for serpent. The Hebrews, as 
they mingled more with other na- 
tions, got the idea of evil Spirits, 
which they had not originally, and 
had various names for them—Be- 
lial, Beelzebub, Satan, Samael—but 
they had no association with the 
snake, which would make the advice 
startling, ‘ Be ye wise as Serpents.’ 

Mr. Ferguson suggests that the 
curse on the Serpent in Paradise was 
really a curse on serpent-worship. 
While I have no idea that such is 
the meaning of the original narra- 
tive, there can be little doubt that 
the identification of the serpent 
with Satan by Christendom was a 
curse upon serpent-worship. In 
various countries where Christian- 
ity tried to propagate itself—in 
Greece especially—it encountered 
this reverence for the serpent as an 


Agathodemon, and then it began 


to be remembered in what form 
man had been tempted of old. And 
though the serpent had been des- 
cribed simply as the subtlest of 
beasts, to the Christians, supersed- 
ing the serpent religion, he became 
the old dragon, the favourite form of 
the Wicked One. So the serpent 
took his place among the many 
other deities degraded into devils. 
I recently examined, in Rome, a 
very ancient sculpture found in a 
catacomb, which represented Adam 
and Eve beside the tree and ser- 
pent, and before them was an altar, 
denoting that they had been paying 
divine homage to the serpent. This 
altar an angel had just overturned. 
It is a record of the struggle which 
primitive Christianity had with ser- 
pent-worship. Nor was this sus- 
picion of the serpent as a seducer 
without reason. So strong was the 
belief in the divine and beneficent 
nature of the serpent that it lin- 
gered among Christians themselves, 
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sufficiently for one powerful sect 
to call themselves Ophites (from 
the Greek Ophis, a serpent) and 
to twine a living serpent around the 
chalice of the Eucharist. Of the 
Ophites Tertullian writes, ‘ Serpen- 
tem magnificant in tantum ut illum 
etiam Christo preferant.’ This sect 
got their serpent deity from Egypt, 
where the genius of the Sun was 
adored as Chneph, a serpent. It is 
curious to read the reasonings by 
which they maintained that the 
serpent was an emblem of the 
Messiah. Their fundamental text 
was, ‘As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so 
shall the Son of Man be lifted up.’ 
But it is of more mythological im- 
portance to consider their version 
of the part performed by the ser- 
pent in Eden. They held that at 
the summit of the universe there 
was a Supreme Being, but at a lower 
point there was a powerful Demiur- 
gus, named IIdabaoth, ‘Son of 
Darkness.’ It was this Demiurgus 
who created man, but created him 
a miserable being, who crawled on 
the earth as a worm. But there 
was a Heavenly Mother who, hating 
Ildabaoth, endowed man with a 
soul, by virtue of which, from being 
a worm, he rose to a knowledge of 
those regions which were higher 
than Ildabaoth. The Demiuryus, 
jealous that there should be a being 
superior to himself, wished to make 
him, out of sheer revenge, equal to 
God himself. And for that purpose 
he formed a holy Serpent—a shape 
whose sanctity and wisdom Eve so 
well knew that she at once ac- 
cepted his advice about the fruit, 
by eating which man became as a 
god in knowledge. The idea here 
is that the divinity of the Serpent 
was self-evident to Eve, and that 
her belief was justified by the re- 
ception of that divine knowledge 
which we owe, as they claimed, to 
the Serpent. 

Now, when we come to search 
into the story of Eden, we find that 
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what exists as a mere fragment in 
the Bible is a large mythology in 
other sacred books of the Hast. The 
Magian legend was, that at the gate 
of Paradise there were two guards, 
—the Cherub and the Seraph. 
The Cherub was four-footed, wing- 
ed, and with four faces,—the faces 
of man, lion, ox, and eagle. It is 
easily identified with the griffin, the 
fabulous monster spoken of by 
Herodotus and Pliny as guarding 
the gold-bearing fields. The name 
indeed is the same. Cherub is the 
same as Sanskrit gribh, Greek ypu, 
German greifen , English grip; and 
the office of this guard at the 
gate of Paradise was to grip any 
one who tried to enter. The Se- 
raph was a fiery serpent, whose 
business was, by fatal bite, to pro- 
tect the garden. Of these two 
guards the serpent proved trea- 
cherous. A superior angel, whose 


motives are variously ascribed to a 
passion for Eve with jealousy of 
Adam (Rabbi Jarchi), and to envy 


of Adam’s happy estate (Josephus), 
induced the serpent to lend him 
his form. Eve, knowing that the 
serpent was the divinely-appointed 
protector of the garden, did not 
suspect the treachery. 

There has beena great deal written 
about the curse pronounced on the 
serpent, that it should for ever crawl 
on its belly in the dust. This 
seemed to suggest that previously 
it had not so crawled. We find 
ancient Rabbins surmising that it 
was in the shape of a camel, and 
imaginative Mohammedans _ that 
the serpent had two legs which 
Michael was commissioned to cut 
off with the sword of God. The 
ingenious Dr. Adam Clarke was of 
Opinion that the serpent had pre- 
viously been an ape! It seems to 
me that there is a trace of the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis in the sen- 
tence. To the oriental eye every 
animal held a human soul trying to 
climb into higher form. The curse 
on the Serpent was, that the soul in 


it should never transmigrate; it 
was nailed to the dust for ever. 
The reappearance of the Seraph 
along with Cherubim in the orna- 
mentation of the Jewish temple, 
and its continuance in our emblems 
to this day, shows that the early 
myths were unable to blast the repu- 
tation of the Serpent as an Agatho- 
demon. In India there are distinct 
traces of the Shemitic narrative, 
such as the bruising of the ser- 
pent’s head. There are ancient 
representations of Krishna treading 
on the serpent’s head ; and there is 
at this day a popular explanation of 
a certain mark on the head of the 
Cobra, as having been left there by 
the heel of Vishnu; and yet the 
serpent in India is held in the 
highest reverence, and the Cobra in 
particular enjoys the rank of a 
Brahmin of the highest caste. 
Indeed the distance to which 
this story has travelled is the mar- 
vel of mythological science. The 
echo of it is found in the idle story 
of Pliny, that in a crowd of many 
men and only one woman a snake 
will leave all the rest and attack 
the woman. Michelet (La Sorciére) 
finds something profound in this 
especial association of woman with 
demons. Her inspired nature may 
as easily be possessed by evil as by 
good impulses. He remembers the 
sibyls and circes, and after them 
that the witches and sorcerers were 
chiefly women, and says: ‘ Satan 
retourne ison Eve.’ M. Reuss (La 
Sorcellerie) assigns as a reason why 
witches have been chiefly women,— 
about 8 to 1,—that man, bein 
stronger, is more capable than 
woman of obtaining what he desires, 
while woman in her feebleness 
flies to seek external aid. In her 
weakness, especially in the middle- 
ages, Satan found a _ reinforce- 
ment of his appeals. The fact 
seems to me to find a nearer ex- 
planation in the relation of witch- 
craft to Paganism—women hold 
on to a religion more devoutly than 
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men. They held on longest to the 
Pagan deities and rites after they 
had been declared accursed, the 
gods declared devils, and their 
rites sorcery. To return to the 
narrative of Eden, we find it clearly 
interwoven with the Scandinavian 
myth of the Universe-tree, Igdras- 
yll, whose every root a serpent 
gnaws, and around whose central 
bloom coils Jormungandr,—‘ vast 
serpent.’ The very name of the 
realm around which that serpent 
stretches, with tail in mouth, is 
Midgard,—so curiously resembling 
‘midst of the garden,’—while the 
snakes that gnaw the roots are 
called the sons of Grafvitnir, a name 
meaning knowledge. Here too the 
serpent is associated with intellec- 
tual subtlety. 

We are now prepared to see 
how this mighty and universal 
combat between light and darkness 
—sun and cloud—has been spiritu- 
alised. I have said that the sym- 
bolical forms of evil have heen 
the changing shadows of the grow- 
ing and clowi ing moral sentiment of 
man. In India, the first form of 
the combat is between Indra, the 
Sun, and Vritra, the rainless, blight- 
ing cloud. He is the biting snake. 
But Indra afterwards has another 
combat to destroy Ahi, the 
throttling snake. ‘ Indra, the wield- 
er of the thunderbolt, dug our 
channels; he smote the cloud 
(Vritra), the blockader of the 
waters; he, the fair-handed, the 
impeller, has brought us on our 
way; by his command we flow 
broad rivers. Ever is that heroism 
of Indra to be proclaimed when 
he cut Ahi in pieces, with his 
thunderbolt he smote the  sur- 
rounding obstructors: the waters 
flowed seeking their goal.’—Rig- 
Veda, iii. 33. Through Ahi the 
cloud is spiritualised ; for Ahi re- 
appears in the Sanskrit amhas, sin. 
In Greece this serpent’s name, Aji, 
reappears in the word 
adder, but also in agos, 


ech id) fl, 
sin. In 
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Latin it becomes anguis, snake, and 
angustice a strait, from which we 
get our word ‘anguish.’ Professor 
Max Miiller well says, ‘ All who 
have seen and contemplated the 
statue of Laokoon and his sons, 
with the serpent coiled around them 
from head to foot, may realise what 
those ancients felt and saw when 
they called sin Amhas, the throt- 
tler.’ 

Our word adder is simply the 
German word natter, a snake, from 
which the letter x has been trans- 
posed to make the an. It therefore 
goes back to the Sans-root xah, to 
bind, and is thus a descendant of 
that great demon worm that bound 
Laokoon, the throttling Ahi whom 
Indra vanquished. 

But that classic combat did not 
linger only as a name in Germany. 
Let us visit the famous old city of 
Worms, and its very name reminds 
us that we are in the neighbourhood 
where Siegfried slew the dragon, 
and made himself invulnerable by 
bathing in its blood, with exception 
of one spot where the leaf fell on 
him. They will show you at 
Worms the place where the conflict 
took place, and also the Rosen- 
garten—so called still—where the 
enchantress dwelt whose guard was 
the dragon. Here the monster 
does but refiect the barbaric virtue 
of physical courage. In the famous 
missal of Worms (tenth or eleventh 
century) you will find the transla- 
tion of the story in a picture of 
Christ with the demon Death be- 
neath his feet, whom he is slaying 
with the cross for a spear. Wan- 
dering southward, perhaps to visit 
the Passion-play, we cross the 
charming lake called Wurm-See. 
There you will learn that it is so 
called from a dragon, which once 
devastated the country, but was 
destroyed by pious monks. But 
they will point you also to a little 
‘Island of Roses’ there, which will 
remind you of the dragon-guarded 
Rose- garden of Worms, the Hespe- 








rian gardens of Greek fable, and of 
Paradise with its Seraph. 

Returning homeward, then, we no 
sooner reach the shore of England 
than we meet our Cerberus in the 
form of a Custom’s Officer, above 
whose head goes on the well-known 
struggle of the lion and the unicorn. 
That familiar device has a curious 
history, but one too long to be re- 
peated here. But I may say that 
we can trace the unicorn back until 
it becomes a wicked dragon in the 
forests of Armenia; and the genea- 
logy of the lion is equally traceable 
toa holy beast of the same region. 
It was a very ancient superstition 
in India, Persia, and Armenia, that 
the most ferocious animals respected 
pious hermits, were converted by 
them in the woods, and became 
friends with them. Christian her- 
mits were afterwards said to be si- 
milarly befriended. King Henry of 
Brunswick, when a pilgrim in the 
Holy Land, found one of these holy 
lions fighting a dreadful horned 
dragon. He took the part of the 
lion, and slew the dragon. The 
grateful animal followed his de- 
liverer back to Brunswick, giving 
him the title of Henry the Lion. 
This story was told of another 
saint, the combat being near Rome ; 
but there the dragon had become a 
unicorn, the legend in other respects 
being exactly the same. 

There were many stories of this 
kind floating hither from the East 
in the time of the crusades and pil- 
grimages. Such stories found the 
soil already prepared for them in 
tales of kindred origin and signifi- 
cance, of fierce-seeming beasts w vhom 
fair maidens found good- hearted. It 
was not difficult for a race that had 
‘Beauty and the Beast’ for its fa- 
vourite story, to call a loved king 
the Lion. heart. But so it is, that 
though the British Lion may be 
thought of now as the royal animal 
whose fierce roar is heard round 


* See Fraser's Magazine, March 1872 
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the world, he originally came to us 
as a pious and Christian-like animal ; 
his contest with the unicorn is the 
ancient conflict of Sun and Cloud, 
god and dragon; and the lion con- 
tending with him—though as the 
British emblem he be thought of as 
ferocious—is really there a Saint 
George in disguise. He is a beast 
like that in which Beauty found 
such a gentle husband transformed, 
and came to England as the pious 
friend of pilgrims in the East. In 
Astrology, lion meant the Sun’s 
house. In Mithraic symbols the lion 
has a rayed head, and the Priests 
of Mithras were called Lions. 

In the conflict of the holy lion 
with the unicorn the old combat 
has been translated into the conflict 
between Christian and pagan. The 
unicorn, a fabulous form derived 
probably from the rhinoceros, is 
spoken of in the Bible as a symbol 
of terrible strength, and in after 
ages it attained a sanctity through 
the belief that it was the guardian 
of St. Justina in her solitude. But 
it was not always so. Its horn was 
the symbol of pagan hostility, and 
it took the place of the dragon in 
the legend I spoke of. In the arms 
of England there is a chain depend- 
ing from the unicorn’s side, denoting, 
probably, that he is to be bound in 
the pit. 

The horse-like shape of the uni- 
cern may have seemed particularly 
appropriate at a time when the 
consecration and sacrifice of the 
horse to Wodin by our Teutonic 
ancestors led our Christian fathers 
to ascribe the demonic character to 
that useful animal, which led to the 
discontinuance of horseflesh as food. 
To similar exigencies, arising in the 
course of the conversion of the 
pagans, may be attributed the evil 
name which fell upon various other 
animals which, Christianity held 
accurst simply because paganism 
held them sacred. The raven, vi- 
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sibly carrying the night on its back, 
was the bird that whispered to 
Odin the secrets it discovered on 
its flight; and when Odin was de- 
clared a devil, the raven was es- 
teemed a demon bird. It is said 
that even Voltaire was troubled if 
he heard the croak of a raven on 
his left. Yetits original association 
was high. It was pictured sitting 
on the strings of Apollo’s lyre; and 
though black it was so only that it 
might be for the sun-god a better 
night-watchman, to report what 
had occurred whilst his own eye 
was withdrawn from the earth. To 
the Parsees the raven is still the 
carrier between Earth and Heaven, 
and the dead are left on mountains 
frequented by that bird that, through 
them, souls may pass to paradise. 
Freyja, the Scandinavian Venus, 
had her chariot drawn by two cats; 
and when anathematised by the 
missionary, Freyja’s day—Friday— 
became unlucky, the cat became 
uncanny. The witch was asso- 
ciated with a cat, and there are 
people who still dislike a cat, and 
hold a black one particularly diabo- 
lical. Many a cat has been sacrificed 
over a supposed witch’s grave to 
keep her from wandering after 
death. I was in Moscow when 
some women in the neighbourhood 
sucrificed a cat, a dog, and a cock 
to allay the Cattle Plague. They 
harnessed a woman to a plough, 
ran a furrow around their cattle, 
slew and buried the animals at the 
junction of the furrow, crying, 
‘Cattle Plague, spare our cattle, we 
offer you cat, dog, and cock.’ In 
this case, however, the cat must 
have been devoted on account of its 
sanctity, for there is no demonism 
associated with it there, but the 
reverse. In Russiaa cat mayentera 
church and be welcome, but if a dog 
enter the whole congregation would 
rise up to expel it. I once asked a 
peasant in that country why this 
was, and she told me it was because 
once the devil tried to enter para- 
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dise in the shape of a monse. A 
cat and a dog were on guard at the 
time. The dog allowed the mouse 
to pass but the cat pounced on 
it, and so enjoys the credit of hay- 
ing foiled Satan in this manceuvre. 

The demonism of the dog has been 
more universal than that of any 
other animal not fabulous. The 
fidelity of the dog has in the last 
centuries worn out the evil suspi- 
cions of him in this country, and yet 
a London newspaper correspondent 
thought the howling of a dog at 
Sandringham in the night of Decem- 
ber oth last, during the Prince’s ill- 
ness, important enough to report to 
a shuddering country. I read lately 
of a dog in a German village which 
was supposed to have announced so 
many deaths that he became an ob- 
ject of general terror, and was put to 
death. It seems to beonlyas foresee- 
ing death, or as able to see invisible 
beings, that superstitions concerning 
the dog survive in this country ; but 
in the times of witchcraft there per- 
ished many a poor creature, the only 
evidence of whose sorcery was fond- 
nessforsomeblackdog. In Germany, 
the belief in the diabolical charac- 
ter of the dog is so powerful that it 
was able to upset the equanimity of 
Goethe himself, whom we find end- 
ing his connexion with the Weimai 
theatre because a learned dog was 
shown on the stage, and even on 
one occasion apostrophising a dog 
as a demon which wished to possess 
his soul. He would seem to have 
dwelt upon that poodle circling 
around Faust, from which Mephisto- 
pheles presently emerged, until it 
had upset his nerves; but it is re- 
markable that Goethe’s notion 
should coincide so nearly with that 
of the Parsees of Surat, who vene- 
rate the dog above all other ani- 
mals, and who, when one is dying, 
place a dog’s muzzle near the per- 
son’s mouth and make it bark 
twice, so that it may catch the de 
parting soul and bear it to the 
waiting angel, 
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As the Magians pictured Para- 
dise guarded by agriffinanda seraph, 
so the Hindoos pictured the abode 
of the gods as guarded by two 
dogs, the morning and evening twi- 
light ; these reappear in Orthros and 
Kerberus, the guards of the Greek 
Hades. In ‘ Orthros’ the name of 
Vritra reappears ; in Kerberus we 
have the Indian Sarvara,—the dog 
who proved a treacherous guard, 
and was slain by Indra. Hence the 
Russian peasant comes fairly by his 
story of how the dog admitted the 
mouse-devil into Heaven; and the 
English peasant by his epithet 
‘hell-hound.’ But in Hindu my- 
thology the two dogs do not bear 
an evil character. In a funeral 
hymn of the Rig Veda (x. 14) ad- 
dressed to Yama—King of Death 
and of Immortality—we read: ‘ By 
an auspicious path do thou hasten 
past the two four-eyed, brindled 
dogs, the offspring of Sarama ; then 
approach the bountiful Pitris, who 
rejoice together with Yama. En- 


trust him, O King Yama, to thy two 
watch-dogs, four-eyed, road-guard- 


ing, and man-observing. The two 
brown messengers of Yama, broad 
of nostril and insatiable, wander 
about among men; may they give 
us again to-day the auspicious 
breath of life that we may see the 
sun.” And now, thousands of 
years after this was said, we find 
the dog still regarded as the seer of 
ghosts, and the watcher at the gates 
of death, of whose opening his how] 
forewarns, 

In Germany, the dog sacred to 
Odin, afterwards the hound of his 
demon chase, had his diabolism in- 
tensified by his relationship with the 
wolf. The wolf wassacred toMars in 
Greece, and to Odin in the North. 
It gained a sanctity in Rome some- 
what similar to that of the lion else- 
where, which made the British em- 
blem. The wolf was found good- 
hearted enough to suckle Romulus 
and Remus; and there were wolf- 
festivals, the well-known Luperca- 
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lia. No one can look upon the form 
of the wolf of the Capital without 
recognising that it was meant as a 
sacred object. There was also a 
legend of certain Hirpini, or men 
who had been changed to wolves 
in punishment for having killed 
some sacred wolves which had 
seized flesh from an altar. The 
corresponding superstition in the 
North, and in France, took a fearful 
shape. 

But the consideration of this must 
be deferred until we come to the 
subject of demoniac possessions. 

The enormous place occupied by 
the dragon and the serpent in de- 
monology may be estimated by the 
extent to which their legends sur- 
vive in all civilised countries. They 
are the common currency of the 
Indo-Germanic race. The localities, 
of which there are many in every 
country, named after the devil—as 
Tchern,Chernaya, Tchernigof in Rus- 
sia; Tchernetz in Wallachia ; Tcher- 
novitz in Poland; all referable to 
the ancient god Tchornibog, now 
made into Tchort, the devil; the 
many Teufel’s bergs, dens, and passes 
in Germany—are generally repre- 
sented in this country by names 
which record the conflicts of heroes 
with monsters. We have indeed 
our Devil’s dykes and Devil’s dens, 
our Devil’s Bit Mountains and 
Devil’s punch-bowl in Ireland, and 
sagas tell of terrible encounters with 
the evil one in most of these places, 
sometimes in the shape of a huge 
boar or giant, sometimes in some 
hideous human form. But it is 
to our Wormleys and Wormfields, 
Wormfords and Wormbridges— 
to our Lindleys and  Lindis- 
farnes— that we must look for 
the chief traces of these mythical 
conflicts. The old battles of Indra 
with Vritra, of Apollo with the 
Python, have been repeated here 
scores of times. Need [ tell you of 
how the serpents were expelled 
from Ireland, or how in thesame way 
St. Petrochs in Cornwall expelled a 

UU 
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huge snake, significantly near the 
Mount named after St. Michael, the 
angelic dragon-slayer? In Mordi- 
ford church, Herefordshire, there 
lingered until lately the stained 
window showing how the dragon of 
that region was slain, while the le- 
gend of the Laidly Worm—that is, 
the loathly worm—is well known. 
In the Border Minstrelsy we read 
that— 


The wode Laird of Larcestoun 
Slew the wode worm of Wormestoun, 
And wan all Linton paraschine. 


Linton, like Lyndhurst, comes 
from lind, a fiery serpent, and it is 
probably from lind that we get 
our word blind-worm. It is still 
the custom when the new bishop 
enters the diocese of Sockburn, 
for the lord of that domain to 
meet him in the middle of the river 
Tees and present him with an an- 
cient sword, saying, ‘My Lord 
Bishop, I here present you with 
the faulchion wherewith the Cham- 
pion of Conyer slew the worm, 
dragon, or fiery flying serpent which 
destroyed man, woman, and child, 
in memory of which the King then 
reigning gave him the manor of 
Sockburn to hold by this tenure, 
that upon the first entrance of every 
Bishop into the country the faul- 
chion should be presented.’ There 
is wrapped in this legend, probably, 
the fact that one Conyers afforded 
Bishop Flambard a safe retreat 
from the Scottish invader Comyn, 
whom he afterwards brought to 
kneel at the Bishop’s feet. 

The most interesting of all these 
worms, however, is that of Lamb- 
ton. The visitor to that region, near 
Newcastle, may still discover a trace 
of the wonderful well into which 
the little worm was thrown, and 
the hill is still pointed out around 
which he coiled nine times 
when he emerged as a monster. 
The story runs, that the young 
Knight of Lambton employed all 
Sunday fishing in the Weir, to the 
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great scandal of church-goers. Once 
he caught a small worm, which he 
threw into a well. There it swelled 
to vast dimensions. The young 
knight, however, went off to the 
holy wars in Palestine. When he 
returned he found the neighbour. 
hood in great trouble. The mon- 
ster lay on his hill, demanded nine 
cows’ milk daily, and if one cup less 
were offered devastated the village 
in his wrath. Various knights had 
attacked him vainly, for when cut 
in two the worm pieced himself 
together again. The knight whose 
Sunday fishing had caused all this 
trouble resolved to encounter the 
worm. He was told by an oracle 
that he would succeed if he armed 
himself with a coat of mail covered 
with razor-blades, and met the mon- 
ster in the river; but that after slay- 
ing him he must sacrifice the first 
living thing he met, or, if he did not, 
no Lambton would die in his bed for 
nine generations. He did so. He 
enticed the worm into the river 
Weir; it coiled around the razors 
of his armour and was cut to pieces: 
the pieces could not now join to- 
gether again, because the current 
bore them away. In the Rig Veda 
(i. 32) we read this of Indra’s con- 
flict with the dragon Vritra: ‘ The 
waters carry away the nameless 
body of Vritra, tossed into the midst 
of the never-stopping, never-rest- 
ing currents.’ Our Lambton hero 
on coming from this victory met 
first his own father. As he could 
not sacrifice him, the doom passed 
on the family, and everybody you 
meet in that region will inform you 
that, strange to say, no Lambton 
has ever since died in his bed—the 
doom having ended with the late 
Earl of Durham, who, they affirm, 
died in his chair. No element of 
the solar myth is wanting here. 
The razors on the armour, as por- 
trayed on the ancient statue at 
Lambton Castle, are rays of light. 
The growth of the monster from a 
small worm, is the twilight increas- 
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ing to midnight. The worm piecing 
itself together again when cut in 
two, is the hydra-head growing out 
again after Hercules has cut it off; 
that is, so often as the san dispels 
the night the night grows together 
again. The symbolism is equally pre- 
served if the myth be referred to the 
swelling, dispersed, and recurring 
cloud. And thus we find the ancient 
Vritra, Python, Hydra, living on to 
reflect every evil as it comes in his- 
tory— Paganism, as conquered by 
someancient saint,—miasma, as con- 
quered by some enterprising drainer 
of swamps,—or at length sabbath- 
breaking, as illustrated for Northum- 
brian boys in the terrible story 
of the Lambton Worm. 

Not less striking is the form 
assumed by the same idea in a 
story which German mothers tell 
their children. Once upon a time 


a little boy and his sister went 
into the field to gather straw- 
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berries. When their baskets were 
full they met an aged woman, who 
said she was very hungry and 
asked for some of the berries. The 
girl emptied her basket in the old 
woman's lap; the boy said he had 
not gathered berries for old women, 
and passed on. The aged woman 
was really a powerful fairy. She 
called the children back and gave 
each a small box. The girl opened 
hers, and there came out two white 
worms, which soon grew to gor- 
geous flies, and gradually to angels, 
who bore the fair child away to 
paradise. Out of the boy’s box came 
two little black worms which grew 
to be enormous serpents. They 
coiled around him; drew him into 
the dark forest, where he is still 
held by their mighty folds—an 
exemplification of how the small 
beginnings of evil may swell to 
evil habits whose strength cannot 
be broken. 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


AVID LIVINGSTONE was born 
at Glasgow early in the pre- 
sent century. His grandfather was 
originally the occupier of a small 
farm in Ulva, one of the Hebrides, 
but owing to the requirements of a 
large family, found himself obliged 
to quit his island home to seek em- 
ployment at the Blantyre cotton 
works on the Clyde, above Glasgow. 
Livingstone’s father and uncles 
having been fairly educated, easily 
obtained situations as clerks at the 
factory, though the former appears 
to have relinquished his employ- 
ment with the pen, and to have 
occupied himself during the later 
years of his life in keeping a shop 
as a tea dealer in Glasgow. He 
died a member of the Independents 
in 1856, but brought up his chil- 
dren in connection with the old 
Kirk of Scotland. 

At ten years ofage, David Living- 
stone was put to work as a ‘piecer’ 
at the Blantyre factory. Even at 
this early date his character was 
remarkable for a gravity, and 
steady, plodding earnestness. Read- 
ing took the place of ordinary 
amusements; and after a hard day’s 
work the boy would often sit at his 
studies so far into the night, as to 
call for his mother’s peremptory 
interference. To economise time, 
he accustomed himself while at 
work to place an open book on a 
portion of the spinning jenny, and 
catch sentence after sentence as he 
passed backwards and forwards in 
front of it, quite undisturbed by 
the noise of the machinery. An 
evening school was made to help 
in his education, and it may well 
be supposed no’ leisure time was 
wasted. While still a youth, the 
truths of religion took a deep hold 
of his mind; and under the feeling 
thus produced, ‘in the glow of 
love,’ as he says, ‘ which Christianity 
inspires, I soon resolved to devote 


myself to the alleviation of human 
misery.’ ‘Turning this idea over 
in my mind,’ he adds, ‘I felt that 
to be the pioneer of Christianity in 
China might lead to the material 
benefit of some portions of that im- 
mense empire; and therefore set 
myself to obtain a medical educa- 
tion, in order to be qualified for 
that enterprise.’ Being promoted 
at nineteen to higher work in the 
factory, the increased wages he re- 
ceived enabled him, by working 
during the greater part of the year, 
to support himself at Glasgow 
while attending the medical, Greek, 
and divinity classes, which were 
held in the winter. By the advice 
of friends, he was induced, though 
reluctantly, to offer himself for the 
service of the London Missionary 
Society, and was accepted. His ad- 
mission as a ‘ Licentiate of Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons,’ com- 
pleted his preparatory labours. Just 
at the time, however, the opium 
war broke out in China, and this 
presented an obstacle so great as to 
render it advisable that he should 
abandon his original design, and 
look elsewhere for a sphere of enter- 
prise. It was soon offered. Mr. 
Moffat, another of the London So- 
ciety’s missionaries, was labouring 
successfully in Southern Africa 
among the tribe of the Bechuana. 
Livingstone heard of this ; and as 
both the scene and the work were 
attractive, he resolved to join him. 

Accordingly in 1840, with the 
full approval of his Society, he left 
England for Kuruman, Mr. Moffat’s 
station. There he spent the first 
three years. In 1843 he moved to 
Mabotsa, some three hundred miles 
to the north-east, where, in the effort 
to help his Bakatta protégés, the 
memorable encounter with the lion 
occurred, which so nearly proved 
fatal to him. In 1844 he married 
the veteran missionary’s daughter. 
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Having made a friend of Sechele, 
chief of the Bakwains, he ultimately 
removed to his country, and built a 
station with his own hands, near a 
small stream called the Kolobeng. 
Some years pass in hard and 
successful work, and then Living- 
stone renounces his life as a sta- 
tionary teacher ; and, though never 
entirely relinquishing his mission- 
ary character, assumes that of an 
explorer, by which he is best known. 
The change came about in this way. 
To the south-east of Kolobeng 
lay the Kashan mountains, to which 
a number of Dutch Boers, fugitives 
from English law, had migrated, 
and formed asmallrepublic. Having 
appropriated their territory, they 
had compelled the natives them- 
selves to live, if not in absolute 
slavery, yet under a system of un- 
paid labour very closely allied to it. 
Livingstone, with his missionary 
views, was of course looked upon 
as an interloper, and hated in a 
corresponding degree. To add to 
the grievance of the settlement at 
Kolobeng, uis subsequent discovery 
of Lake Ngami had encouraged 
traders to advance from the south, 
who, by giving the natives ideas 
about commercial matters they 
never had before, tended to raise 
disaffection towards themselves. 
The result was a determination on 
the part of the Boers to make a 
raid on the Bakwains, which a 
report that the latter were well 
armed with guns and cannon (an 
amusing myth about a black pot 
of Livingstone’s) alone prevented. 
They then tried to get the Gover- 
nor at the Cape, Sir G. Cathcart, 
to interfere, and negotiations which 
followed ended in a treaty far more 
favourable to the natives than to 
themselves. In spite of this, how- 
ever, an attack was made by the 
Boers on Sechele and the Bakwains 
in 1852, in which Livingstone’s 
house was burnt down, and all his 
property destroyed, while he was 
absent on a journey to the Cape. 
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This opposition was very pro- 
voking to Livingstone; and the 
determination to carry out his plans 
for bettering the condition of the 
natives, set him at work forthwith 
to open up the country northwards. 
In company with two English gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Oswell and Major 
Vardon, the great Kalahari desert 
was crossed, and Lake Ngami dis- 
covered, in August 1849. Living- 
stone’s opinion of this country de- 
serves notice :—‘ Not only the na- 
tives,’ he says, ‘but Europeans 
whose constitutions have been im- 
paired by an Indian climate, find 
the tract of country indicated ’— 
the southern borders of the Kalahari 
—‘both healthy and restorative 
. ... Cases have been known in 
which patients have come from the 
coasts with complaints closely re- 
sembling, if they were not actually 
those of consumption; and they 
have recovered by the influence of 
the climate alone.’ 

A subsequent journey in the same 
direction brought him to the town 
of Sebituane, chief of the Makololo, 
from whom he met with a most 
cordial reception. Unfortunately 
the chief fell sick and died shortly 
after his arrival; but the promise 
of assistance made before this oc- 
curred was confirmed by his suc- 
cessor, a daughter, Ma-Mochisane. 
In order to confer with her on the 
matter, Livingstone made a journey 
to Shesheke, where she lived, 130 
miles to the north-east, in company 
with Mr. Oswell. It was on this 
journey that they discovered the 
Zambési, towards the end of June 
1851, even then, the dry season 
of the year, a magnificent stream 
300 or 400 yards broad. In de- 
fence of his claim to the discovery, 
Dr. Livingstone, says, ‘ The Por- 
tuguese maps all represent the 
Zambési as rising far to the east of 
where we now were; and if ever 
anything like a chain of trading 
stations (as is asserted) had existed 
across the country between the 
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latitudes 12° and 18° south, this 
magnificent portion of the river 
must have been known before.’ The 
discovery was indeed important ; 
and impelled not only by the pro- 
spects it presented, but by the re- 
membrance of his difficulties at 
Kolobeng, Livingstone decided to 
explore the river thoroughly, and 
meanwhile send his family home to 
England. 

The journey undertaken with 
this view commenced in the early 
part of June, 1852, and ‘ extended 
from Capetown, at the southern 
extremity of the continent, to S. 
Paul de Loando, the capital of 
Angola on the west coast, and 
thence across south central Africa 
in an oblique direction to Queli- 
mane in Eastern Africa.’ Besides 
geographical research, Livingstone 
tells us that his object was to find if 
he could ‘a healthy district that 
might prove a centre of civilisation, 
and open up the interior by a path 
to either the east or west coast.’ 


Glancing rapidly along his route, 
we are to see our traveller first at 
Kuruman, where the panic in the 
country on account of the attack on 


Kolobeng delayed him. Then at 
Linyanti, capital of the Makololo, 
where Sckeletu now reigned in 
place of his sister Ma-Mochisane, 
showing himself, like his predeces- 
sors, favourable to Livingstone. 
Then with a large body of Mako- 
lolo, provided by the chief, on 
December 27, 1853, at the con- 
fluence of the two streams Leeba 
and Leeambye. Where we pause. 
The Leeambye—also called the 
Kabompo and Zambési—is a large 
river 300 yards wide, flowing from 
the eastward, while the Leeba, 
250 yards wide, comes from the 
N.N.W. The junction of the two 
forms Livingstone’s Zambési, lat. 
14° 10’ 52” S., long. 23° 35’ 40” E. 
Lake Dilolo, a small body of water, 
reached February 20, 1854, is the 
source of the Leeba. It was only 
on his return that Livingstone 
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ascertained this. But the courses 
taken by the different streams he 
crossed struck him; and the ob- 
servations he made on his journey 
back impressing him with the con- 
viction that the Dilolo country was 
the watershed of the streams run- 
ning east and west, led him to con- 
firm the theory of Sir R. Murchison, 
of which he had not heard at the 
time, that the form of the interior 
of the South African continent is 
that of an elevated saucer-shaped 
plateau. In other words, that the 
country is gradually depressed 
towards its centre, sloping from an 
inner environing mountain ridge 
towards which the land rises from 
the coast. The western ridge was 
crossed at a spot called Tala Mun- 
gongo, lat. 9° 42’ 37” S., and by 
carefully noticing the course of the 
various streams flowing thence to 
the centre, and forming his judg- 
ment from what Arab traders had 
told him—subsequently confirmed 
by his own observation—that the 
rivers set inland from a similar 
ridge on the eastern side of the 
continent, the conclusion forced 
itself on Livingstone’s mind, that 
these river systems, uniting at last, 
pass out to the north and south in 
two main drains; the northern 
finding its way to the Atlantic as 
the Congo on the west coast, and 
the southern to the Indian Ocean 
as the Zambési on the east. The 
configuration of the country alluded 
to will account for the course of 
the Leeba from the lake being 
about §.E., while the Leeambye 


joins it flowing west from the east- 


ern ridge of the central plateau. 
But Livingstone also speaks confi- 
dently of ‘a sort of elevated partition 
in the great longitudinal valley’ 

between 1 the latitudes about 6° and 
12° S$. It would not be fair to him to 
suppress the fact that considering 
this peculiar configuration of the 
country, and hearing from some 
Zanzibar Arabs of the existence of 
a lake Tanganyenka (Tanganyika) 
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and Nyanja (Nyassa) to the east of 
Londa where he then was, he was 
led to the probable conjecture that 
the region about them would be 
found to be the watershed of the 
Nile to the north, as it was that of 
the Zambési to the south. Thus 
his sagacity brought him to antici- 
pate the existence of facts which 
have since been confirmed by the 
travels of Burton, Speke and Grant, 
and Sir S. Baker ; and which only 
remain to be thoroughly investi- 
gated and defined in the completion 
of those researches the exciting story 
of whose partial accomplishment we 
have recently heard. 

A few words must dispose of 
Livingstone’s westward journey. 
Passing various tribes as he wends 
along, chiefly on oxback, accom- 
panied by his faithful Makololo, he 
encounters no opposition, but the 
contrary, till he enters the territory 
of the Chiboque. There, however, 
he gets on the track of the Mam- 
bari, or half-caste Portuguese slave- 
traders, from’ whom the native 
chiefs exacted heavy tribute, and 
the hostilities with which he is 
threatened on his staunch refusal 
to submit to their impositions, were 
avoided simply by his firmness and 
tact. On his arrival at Loando, 
May 31, 1854, he was well received 
by the Portuguese, whose kind treat- 
ment did much to restore his health 
which had been impaired by fever, 
and the poor food, chiefly manioc 
root, on which he had beer obliged 
to live. But his task was bootless. 
The country was unhealthy. The 
coast tribes were inhospitable. 
Waggons would be impracticable 
among the interminable forests, 
marshes, and rivers. The west- 
ward route being thus out of the 
question, instead of availing him- 
self ef the offer of a passage home 
from the officers of H.M’s. cruisers 
at Loando, Livingstone determined 
to retrace his steps, and seek a path 
along the Zambési to the east. 

In August, 1855, he is once more 
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at Linyanti; on November 3, start- 
ing down the Zambési with a large 
retinue of Makololo. 

The country beyond Linyanti is 
greatly infested by the ‘ Tsetse’ fly, 
the bite of which, fatal to oxen, 
horses and dogs, is perfectly harm- 
less to man, as well as to goats and 
sheep, and wild animals. After its 
bite is received the victim gradually 
pines as if seized with consumption, 
and in a longer or shorter time dies. 
There is no cure for it known. In 
appearance the ‘ Tsetse’ resembles 
the honey-bee, and is about the size 
of the common house-fly. It is 
common throughout the whole of 
Central Africa, and infests certain 
well defined districts, usually those 
frequented by game; numbers may 
be found in a particular spot, and 
yet a few yards farther on not a 
single fly is tobe seen. It only 
bites in the day-time. 

Starting at night, therefore, to get 
safely through the ‘ tsetse’ tract, on 
November 4 Livingstone arrived 
at the island of Kalai, where the 
rapids commence above the ‘ Vic- 
toria Falls,’ as he loyally named 
them. They are known among the 
natives as ‘ Mosi oa tunya.’ (Smoke 
does sound jthere.) Nothing can 
be grander than their appearance, 
which is perhaps unique. Columns 
of vapour, darkening upward from 
a white base, first become visible, 
rising at distinct intervals like jets 
of smoke in the far distance. The 
broad stream sweeps along, its sur- 
face dotted in every direction with 
beautiful green islands, and then 
the vast body of water is seen to 
descend suddenly nto a deep per- 
pendicular fissure i80 yards wide, 
extending across the entire bed 
of the river, and is lost to view. 
Looking down from the brink op- 
posite, masses of dense white vapour 
conceal the seething volume of 
fallen water below, from which 
feathery columns of spray like those 
described, rainbow covered and the 
source of ceaseless showers, perpetu- 
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ally ascend far up into the air. 
Passing eastward (the river here 
flows north and south) along the 
edge of the cleft in front of the falls, 
the fissure is seen to extend, from a 
gap near the end, with still nar- 
rower dimensions in a zigzag course, 
down which the whole mass of 
the Zambési water, compressed into 
a deep, swift column, rolls along 
boiling and foaming, till it finds an 
outlet at a lower level. The rock 
through which the chasm runs is a 
dark brown basalt, covered at the 
projecting angles and wherever 
there is root-hold, with a dense 
growth of tropical vegetation. The 
length of the fissure into which the 
river falls, is by a measurement 
made in the year 1860, rather more 
than that number of yards; and the 
depth from its edge to the surface 
of the basin water, about 400 feet. 
On account of clouds, Living- 
stone was unable to take the posi- 
tion of the falls; but Kalai, a few 
miles above (north) is, according 
to his observation, in lat. 17° 51’ 54’ 
S. and long. 25° 41’ E. 

Passing the confluence of the 
Kafue, on January 14, 1856, he 
reached that of the Loangwa, where 
are the ruins of Zumbo, formerly a 
Portuguese settlement, and probably 
the farthest point inland to which 
they have penetrated from the east, 
long. 30° 32’ E. Crossing from 
the north side of the Zambési, along 
which he had hitherto been travel- 
ling, on February 6, he entered 
the extensive district of Chicova, 
where silver mines were said to have 
once existed. After examining the 
geological structure of the country, 
—a soft grey sandstone—he was 
unable to meet with traces of 
silver; but crossing some dykes 
of basalt running north and south, 
‘the sandstone,’ he says, ‘ is then 
found to have been disturbed, and at 
the rivulet called Nake, we found it 
tilted up and exhibiting a section 
which was coarse sandstone above, 
sandstone flag, shale, and lastly, a 
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thin seam of coal.’ This seam, it is 
true, was not traced far, being dis- 
placed by a fault formed by a dyke 
of basalt. But its existence can 
hardly be deemed an unimportant 
matter, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the discovery was made 
in the very centre of a cotton-pro- 
ducing district, that iron is plentiful 
in the hills to the north, and that if, 
as Livingstone thinks, silver may 
not prove to be one of the products 
of the country, gold certainly is, 
specimens of which the writer has 
in his possession. That the Portu- 
guese of the lower settlements have 
not availed themselves more of the 
advantages thus offered them, is 
owing much to their indolence and 
want of enterprise, but more to the 
hostility of the tribes of these dis- 
tricts, who vigorously oppose any 
attempts to advance into their terri- 
tory. A considerable quantity of 
gold, however, comes into their 
hands, though it is all obtained from 
natives living on the borders, who 
bring it to their settlements. The 
gold in the form of dust is put into 
goose-quills, and one quill is sold for 
twenty-four yards of calico. A sin- 
gular superstition keeps down the 
produce. The natives believe the 
earth to consist of a thin, flat, pan- 
cake-like crust of matter, poised in 
space; and for fear of breaking 
through this crust, and falling head- 
long into the fathomless depths that 
they suppose yawn for them below, 
they will never venture to dig deeper 
than the level of their chin. When- 
ever a flake or nugget of gold is met 
with, it is put back into the earth 
again, under the impression that it 
forms the seed of the gold ! 
Striking away from the river 
southward, Livingstone failed on 
this occasion to see the rapids 
of Kebrabasa, fifty miles above 
Tette. These rapids no doubt pre- 
sent a formidable barrier to the 
navigation of the Zambési—especi- 
ally at one point where the whole 
volume of the stream, compressed 
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within the limits of a few yards, 
rushes down with tremendous force 
between high perpendicular banks 
of solid rock. But from the Victoria 
Falls to the central Luabo mouth- 
branch, there is nothing else in the 
shape of hindrance except shoals, 
and these are only troublesome at 
the dry season of the year. 

Tette, in native momenclature 
Nungwé, the farthest Portuguese 
settlement westward, was reached 
safely on March 3. The Com- 
mandant, Major Sicard, received 
the travellers kindly, and on hearing 
the account of the coal discovered at 
Chicova, mentioned the fact of the 
existence of five other seams lower 
down. They were found on the 
banks of a small river, Lofubu, the 
visible width of the largest seam 
according to Livingstone’s measure- 
ment being 58 inches. The whole 


of the district two miles below 
Tette proved to be carboniferous ; 
and if rumour counts for anything, 
it extends into the Maravi country 


far to the north in the region of the 
lakes. 

But the protracted journey is 
drawing to a close. Passing the 
Lupata gorge, Senna was reached 
April 27. Morambala and the Shiré 
mouth, May 11. Thirty miles 
below, Shupanga. It was here Mrs. 
Livingstone died of virulent fever, 
six years after she had joined 
her husband from England, on April 
22, 1862. She lies buried under 
a fine baobab tree, close to a modern 
Portuguese house, and a simple 
white monument marks her grave. 
From Mazaro, atthe head of the Delta, 
down the Mutu river to Quelimane, 
and so the east coast is touched at 
last, May 26, 1856. A few weeks 
after H.M.S. Frolic anchored off 
Quelimane, and giving him a pas- 
sage to Mauritius, the traveller 
embarked in a steamship of the 
P. and O. Company, and on Decem- 
ber 12 landed in England. 

Livingstone was the observed of 
all observers after his return, The 
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feeling regarding him amounted to 
enthusiasm ; and the eagerness with 
which his book was read, published 
in 1857, proved the interest that was 
taken in all he had done. A high 
estimate was formed of his abilities; 
but a still higher one, perhaps, of 
the qualities he had displayed, the 
energy, the perseverance, the te- 
nacity of purpose, combined with 
powers of endurance and a courage 
and activity that certainly revealed 
a man of no ordinary calibre. Nor 
was the integrity of his personal 
character forgotten. On what just 
groundsthis opinion rested, is proved 
by the fact that after a lapse of 
more than fifteen years, in spite of 
severe criticisms, and not a few 
hard words, his reputation stands 
as high as ever. And what had he 
done? He had overthrown the be- 
lief which previously existed, ‘ that 
a large part of the interior of Africa 
consisted of sandy deserts into which 
rivers ran and were lost.’ He had 
filled up considerable portions of 
the map of central Africa, lying 
between the 15th and 28th paral- 
lels of S. latitude. A splendid 
river was found crossing nearly 
two-thirds of the continent, and he 
had accomplished the work of trac- 
ing it down to its outlet with the 
hope of its becoming a path for the 
missionary and the merchant. He 
had shown, too, that the African, 
with all his faults, was open to the 
influence of reason, truth, and kind- 
ness, that he was capable of im- 
provement, and often eager for it: 
while all that he wrote of such 
chiefs as Sechele and Sebituane 
had corroborated the opinion of 
every, unprejudiced observer that, 
the country could produce men of 
a far higher stamp than was gene- 
rally believed. 

And now he might have rested. 
Most men would; but not Living- 
stone. Feeling more than ever, 
after his experience on the Zambési, 
the enormous evils of the slave trade 
which prevails along its banks ; feel- 
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ing, too, that the best corrective 

was to go with commerce and civi- 
lisation as the handmaids of religion, 
he endeavoured, by public speeches 
at most of our principal places, to in- 
crease the interest in the country 
his return had excited. At Man- 
chester and Liverpool a strong 
feeling was aroused among the 
mercantile and cotton-manufactur- 
ing communities; and on the side 
of 1 religion the Universitiesembraced 
his cause. Perhaps he never created 
a deeper impression than at Cam- 
bridge, where he concluded a telling 
speech in the Senate House before 
the leading members of the univer- 
sity, in these words :—‘I know that 
in a few years I shall be cut off in 
that country which is now open.— 
Do not let it be shut again !—I go 
back to Africa to try to make open 
a path for commerce and Christian- 
ity; do you carry out the work 
which I have begun.—I leave it 
with you!’ , 

There was no resisting such an 
appeal. It went abroad, and Eng- 
lishmen were stirred. And they 
were stirred to a depth that im- 
pelled them to come forward, as 
they heard the man and felt what 
he was. The Government, under 
Lord Palmerston, made a liberal 
grant of money, and furnished him 
besides with a small steamer to aid 
him in his further researches. To 
give him influence with the Portu- 
guese, he was appointed H.B.M. 
Consul at Quelimane. An expedition 
was formed, composed of picked 
men, who, as well as assisting 


Livingstone in the direct objects of 


his undertaking, were to examine 
and report on scientific matters. 
This object, as concisely stated in 
Livingstone’s second book, was ‘ to 
explore the Zambési, its mouths and 
tributaries, with a view to their 
being used as highways for com- 
merce and Christianity to pass into 
the vast interior of Africa.’ The 
expedition left England in H.M:S8. 
Pearl, on March 10, 1858; and in 
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the following May the little steamer 
Ma-Robert—Mrs. Livingstone’s Ma. 
kololo name—was put together and 
launched in the Kongone mouth of 
the Zambési. 

Bat, while this was all doing, the 
Universities did not forget Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s legacy. Oxford, in addi- 
tion to the Glasgow M.D. recently 
conferred, had given him the hono- 
rary degree of D.C.L.; but she 
showed much more how she appre- 
ciated his merits by uniting with 
the other universities to promote 
the religious objects he had m view. 
His first work in the Ma-Robert was 
to ascend the Shiré, and discover a 
beautiful region along its banks to 
the eastward, which he strongly 
recommended in subsequent letters 
home, as a field for missionary en- 
terprise. In the same letters he 
referred to the organisation of a 
mission, which, he suggested, should 
consist of a Missionary Bishop as 
leader, a staff of clergymen, and a 
small band of labourers and skilled 
artizans to instruct the natives in 
industrial work. ‘This advice was 
acted upon. The then Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. Wilberforce—suitably 
to the prestige of that honoured 
name—took an active part in es- 
tablishing what was afterwards 
known as the ‘ Universities’ Mis- 
sion to Central Africa.’ The Rev. 
C. F. Mackenzie, Archdeacon of 
Pieter-Maritzburg, in Natal, was 
chosen as Bishop; and _ 17,000. 
having been subscribed, of which 
a large portion was contributed by 
the manufacturing towns, the mis- 
sion left England on October 6, 1860. 
After Bishop Mackenzie’s consecra- 
tion at Capetown, on January 1, 
1861, he set sail with his compamions 
for the Kongone mouth of the Zam- 
bési, in two: parties, on board H.M. 
ships Sidon and Lyra. The Ma- 
Robert had proved too weak for her 
work, and, besides carrying the 
missionaries, the Sidon had the 
task of taking out the Pioneer in 
convoy, a new and larger steamer 
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granted to Livingstone by Govern- 
ment. Arriving off the Kongone 
early in February, they found the 
doctor with his party waiting for 
them, having just returned from 
the Makololo country, where he 
had gone to take home the men he 
had been obliged to leave at Tette, 
in 1856. 

Dr. Livingstone threw himself 
into the plans of the missionaries, 
and without absolutely identifying 
himself with their work, gave it his 
hearty support and co-operation. 
The Pioneer was offered for their 
passage up the rivers Zambési and 
Shiré; and the proposal that he 
should himself accompany them to 
the place where they were to settle 
near Lake Shirwah, was accepted 
with even greater satisfaction. This 
good office accomplished, he pro- 
ceeded with his own work of ex- 
ploring the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa (lat. 14° 25’ S., long. 35° 
30’ E.), discovered, like Lake Shir- 
wah, a few miles S.S.E. of it, in 
1859. 

Parenthetically: a figure of 
medium height, the tough wiry 
frame denoting great powers of 
endurance, the left arm, slightly 
shortened, recalling the perilous en- 
counter with the lon; tirmset fea- 
tures, weather-beaten and browned 
though not roughened by exposure, 
passive and thoughtful rather than 
demonstrative, the eyes’ keen 
glance, and a rapidly changing ex- 
pression, betraying furtive enthu- 
siasm: alow voice, winning address, 
manners quiet, frank, and unaf- 
fected, even reserved; such was 
David Livingstone as he is remem- 
bered in his favourite dress of 
rough blue naval cloth, the jacket 
short, and the low cap of the same 
material, surrounded by a broad 
silver band. Nor is it easy to for- 
get the kindliness of disposition, 
and the readiness to give sympathy 
wherever there was zeal, though 
hesitation, or a self-sparing timidity 
was derided as much as it was 
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despised. Full of courage and self- 
reliant, he expects to find something 
of a like spirit in others; and he 
gives them credit for it, never as- 
suming backwardness or incapacity, 
but sternly meeting and dealing 
with it when its existence is per- 
ceived. With a fund of quiet hu- 
mour—and sarcasm, too, if he 
pleased—Livingstone possessed a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and 
entered thoroughly into a joke. He 
might often be seen talking to the 
Makololo he had brought down from 
the country of Sekeletu, and their 
attention and respect as they lis- 
tened or replied to him plainly 
showed the influence he had with 
them. Indeed, one of Livingstone’s 
strongest points, and one that has 
conduced, no doubt, as much to his 
safety as his success, is his power 
of understanding and dealing with 
the natives, and of winning their 
confidence while he overawes their 
truculence. 

As regards the practical objects 
with which it started, this expedi- 
tion fell short of success. Little 
was done beyond laying down the 
position of the comparatively unim- 
portant lakes of Shirwah and 
Nyassa, and a complete survey of 
the Shiré and lower parts of the 
Zambési. Several circumstances 
combined to bring about this result, 
Though the natives of the Shiré 
country were found to grow very 
little cotton, and that, moreover, of 
an inferior quality, there can be 
no doubt that the soil is cotton pro- 
ducing, and that with proper atten- 
tion, and the introduction of the 
better sorts of the plant, its culti- 
vation would be remunerative. The 
land will grow sugar-cane, cereals 
on the upland plateaux—the wheat 
near Tette is exceptionally fine—the 
tropical fruits that are known, and 
some that are not. Indigo grows 
wild. The forests contain valuable 
woods, such as ebony and ‘ lignum 
vite,’ and large sized timber of dif- 
ferent kinds. The rocks are metal- 
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liferous; plumbago and hematite 
abound ; gold is not far off; and 
the quartz shows traces of amethyst 
and garnet. And something might 
be said about ivory. All these ad- 
vantages, however, were supposed, 
as accounts one by one reached 
England, to be counterbalanced by 
the difficulties presented by the 
nature of the country, the rough- 
ness of the upland tracts, the shal- 
lowness of the rivers, andthe for- 
midable bars of the Zambési mouths. 

But other things were adverse. 
A tribal war which was raging on 
the Shiré, and a drought of unusual 
length and severity, threw insuper- 
able obstacles in the way of the 
expedition, causing a famine in the 
higher country, and a disastrous 
loss of time in the journeys to the 
coast which were rendered necessary 
to procure provisions. The same 
causes compelled the Mission—after 
the death of Bishop Mackenzie and 
one of his followers—to abandon 
the position they had taken on the 


hills, and find a temporary abode on 


the banks of the Shiré. The hope 
that it would either develope into, 
or, at least, promote the establish- 
ment of a central trading station 
or factory, was in this way disap- 
pointed for the present. The sub- 
sequent death of three more of the 
missionaries, besides two of the 
expedition and Mrs, Livingstone— 
added to the illness from which 
most in the country suffered—gave 
to it a character for malignancy of 
climate which might apply to the 
valley regions, but not to the high- 
lands, All these things, as they 
were looked at in England from 
different points of view, led to the 
impression that the pictures on the 
Zambési had been too highly 
coloured, and public interest flagged. 

But it was not duly considered, 
perhaps it was never thoroughly 
understood, that the jealousy and 
secret opposition of the Portuguese 
colonists contributed largely to 
Livingstone’s want of success. It 
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was to their interest to encourage 
the upper slave trade with all its 
demoralising influences; and dis- 
patches from the Home Government 
in favour of the expedition, if ever 
received, if ever sincerely written, 
would be of small avail: the dis- 
tance from Europe was fatal; and 
thenthecolony consisted chiefly of po- 
litical refugeesand convicts. Living- 
stone’s aim was to abolish the slave 
trade ; andas long as they felt that, 
the Portuguese on the Zambési, 
themselves prospering, would do all 
they could to throw moral obstacles 
in his way. They would simply 
not co-operate: the better disposed 
would sit still with their slaves 
around them; the less scrupulous 
would combine to misrepresent the 
country, cry down the people, and 
talk as loudly as possible of the 
hopelessness of the inland trade. 
Their slave-drivers all the while 
might be putting their gangs into 
the fork-stick shackles; but get rid 
of Livingstone and the English, and 
who would be the wiser ? 
However, things were just begin- 
ning to look brighter. A new 
steamer, sent out by Livingstone’s 
friends, for the navigation of the 
Upper Shiré, had been taken to the 
foot of the Murchison Falls. Several 
miles of broken country divide the 
Upper from the Lower Valley, over 
which thesteamer, built accordingly, 
was to be carried piecemeal ; a road 
had been already commenced for 
the purpose, when Mackenzie's 
successor arrived from England in 
the middle of June, 1863, bringing 
the dispatch from Lord J. Russell 
recalling the expedition. This, in 
connection with other ostensible 
grounds, induced Bishop Tozer to 
remove the Mission to another 
sphere of work ; and in the summer 
of 1864, the original members who 
survived were once more in Eng- 
land, Dr. Livingstone himself fol- 
lowing in the autumn. s 
And now commences what ‘1s 
likely to prove the most eventful 
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period of this remarkable life. It 
would seem that the independent 
spirit which chafed under control 
at the outset, could find a stimulus 
only in roaming over its congenial 
wilds, and must be left to work out 
its grand problems at its own un- 
fettered will. For in the autumn 
of 1865 Dr. Livingstone is again on 
his way out to Eastern Africa, un- 
supported by public aid, and entirely 
alone, crossing first to Bombay. 
His object was—the words are Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s, in 1867— 
‘to discover whether there was an 
outlet to the south from Lake Tan- 
ganyika, discovered by Burton and 
Speke, which was a freshwater lake, 
and which, but for such an outlet 
as was supposed, ought tobe a saline 
lake.’ The Rovuma river, between 


latitude 10° and 11° §., had pre- 
viously engaged his attention, and 
he thought by ascending this to be 
able to connect it with Lake Nyassa, 
in which case, having no mouth 
bar, and lying beyond Portuguese 


territory, it would afford a better 
entrance to the Shiré country than 
the Zambési. Starting from Zan- 
zibar, he found no connection to 
exist between the Rovuma and Lake 
Nyassa, and from a thorough ex- 
amination of its north end that 
there was no communication be- 
tween that lake and Tanganyika. 
Livingstone’s idea has been men- 
tioned, on first hearing of these 
lakes in the interior, that on the 
supposition of a central dividing 
line between the north and south 
river systems, the region about 
them would be found to be the 
watershed of the Nile. This theory 
it seems to have been his object 
now to establish, by tracing if he 
could a northern outflow from Tan- 
ganyika into Sir S. Baker’s great 
lake, the Albert Nyanza. ‘ Go,’ said 
Sir Roderick, even before he left 
England, ‘ and you will then be the 
real discoverer of the sources of the 
Nile!’ 

Soon after starting towards Tan- 
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ganyika, a little to the west of 
Nyassa, the men he had engaged at 
Johanna were frightened by a re- 
port of native ferocity, and desert- 
ing him in a body returned to the 
coast with the story that he had 
been murdered. The story ran, 
that in marching westward from 
the north end of the lake, the party 
was attacked by a body of Mazitu— 
a Kafir tribe, who are known to 
have emigrated from the south side 
of the Zambési. The Johanna men 
were some distance behind with un- 
loaded guns, and saw three men 
attack the Doctor, who had fired, 
and was trying to reload. One 
struck him behind the head with 
an axe; he gave a loud cry and fell 
dead. Two of the Mazitu were 
found lying near him, shot with his 
revolver, and the bodies of some 
boys he had brought with him from 
Bombay. The Johannese hid in the 
bush till the Mazitu had retreated, 
and then, having buried their master, 
travelling by night made the best of 
their way back to Zanzibar. 

The murder was said to have 
taken place in August 1866, and 
the details were circumstantial. In 
July 1867, an expedition left the 
mouth of the Zambési, despatched 
by the Royal Geographical Society, 
under the leadership of Mr. Young, 
formerly master of the Pioneer, 
with a view of obtaining some clue 
to Livingstone’s fate. The voyage 
to Nyassa and back was accom- 
plished in a little steel boat which 
could be taken to pieces, and on 
November 11 they were once more 
at the Zambési mouth. On his re- 
turn to England, Mr. Young gave 
his report. He had ascertained the 
route taken by Livingstone in cross- 
ing Lake Nyassa, and had been able 
to trace him to the village of a 
chief, Marenga, at least five days’ 
journey beyond the point of the re- 
ported murder! The chief was an 
old friend of Livingstone’s, and as- 
sured Mr. Young that if the Doctor 
had been killed one month’s journey 
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beyond his village, he, Marenga, 
must have heard of it. Mazitu had 
never been seen in that part of the 
country; and the story of the Jo- 
hanna men was a gross fabrication 
to cover their own cowardice! 

A letter from Livingstone him- 
self, dated February 1867, and re- 
ceived many months later, con- 
firmed the facts brought out by 
Young: but after the arrival of that, 
nothing but vague and unreliable 
rumours reached England. We 
were again left in doubt as to the 
fate of the intrepid traveller. At 
last tidings came. A letter ap- 
peared in the Times of December 13, 
1869, written by Dr. Livingstone to 
Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, and dated 
Ujiji, 30th May, 1869. After refer- 
ring to the untrustworthiness of the 
Arab traders, both in taking charge 
of goods and carrying letters,— 
which accounts, by the way, for his 
long silences,—the Doctor writes as 
follows : 

As to the work to be done by me, it is 
only to connect the sources which I have 
discovered from 500 to 700 miles south of 
Speke and Baker's, with their Nile. The 
volume of water which flows north from 
latitude 12° south is so large, I suspect 
that I have been working at the sources of 
the Congo as well as those of the Nile. I 
have togo down the eastern line of drainage 
to Baker's turning point. Tanganyika, 
Nj-ige Chowambe (Baker's ?) are one water, 
and the head of it is 300 miles south of 
this. The western and central lines of 
drainage converge into an unvisited lake 
west or south of this. The outflow of this, 
whether to Congo or Nile, I have to ascer- 
tain. The people of this, called Manyema, 
are cannibals, if Arabs speak truly. I 
may have to go there first, and down to 
Tanganyika, if I come out uneaten and 
find my new squad from Zanzibar. I ear- 
nestly hope that you will do what you can 
to help me with the goods and men. 


This letter refers to his disco- 
veries east and west of the southern 
extremity of Tanganyika, and the 
unvisited lake is Kamolondo, Com- 
paring this with Livingstone’s ac- 
count of his earlier explorations in 
recent letters which have reached 
us, it helps, it would seem, to esta- 
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blish their authenticity, regarding 
which some are sceptical. 

Then we were startled by the fol- 
lowing : 


To the Editor of the ‘ Times; Feb. 2, 1870. 


Sir,—The enclosed letter from my son-in- 
law, Captain the Hon. Ernest Cochrane, 
commanding H.M.S. Petrel on the West 
Coast of Africa, is at your service. It 
gives an account of the awful death which 
has terminated Livingstone’s career. 

Your obedient servant, 
Ricnarp Donerry. 
Red Castle, County of 
Donegal, January 31. 


My dear Sir,—A few lines to tell you 
Dr. Livingstone has been killed and burnt 
by the natives ninety days’ journey from 
the Congo. He passed through a native 
town and was three days on his journey when 
the King of the town died. The natives 
declared Livingstone had bewitched him, 
sent after him and told him he had witched 
their king, and he must die. They ther 
killed him and burnt him. This news comes 
by a Portuguese trader travelling that way. 
Livingstone was on the lakes at the head 
of the Congo, making his way to the Congo 
where he was going to come out. I believ: 
this news to be true, 


And so might others, if on consi- 
deration they could have persuaded 
themselves that, after hearing some 
native rumour, the thoughts in the 
Portuguese informant’s mind had 


been unconnected with his wish! 
But time passes; and then we learn 
how a solitary American most gal- 
lantly does that which three Eng- 
lishmen were going to do,—and not 
doing, did less than might still have 
been done,—and comes home and 
tells the thrilling tale when and 
where he found the great Living- 
stone, and in his sore need helped 
him. 

Mr. Stanley’s story is so well 
known, that a brief outline of the 
work he found accomplished after 
the meeting at Ujiji, November 3. 
1871, will be sufficient to complete 
this sketch. 

Leaving the renegade Johannese 
to carry home their lie, Livingstone 
first crosses the Chambézi river in 
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latitude 11° S., which, relying on 
Portuguese information, he passed 
unnoticed as the head of his own 
Zambési, but which afterwards was 
to prove such ‘a name of note. In 
the beginning of 1867, he enters 
Londa, where he is kindly received 
by the chief Cazembe, and enters 
upon the exploration of the regions 
to the east. Lake Liemba, first 
visited, he ascertains to be the 
southern extension of Lake Tangan- 
yika, which covers a latitudinal 
area of 360 miles. After many and 
complicated wanderings among the 
waters of this vast region, he 
and it was then the letter was 
written which has been quoted. 
Crossing Tanganyika in the follow- 
ing June, he reaches Ugupha on its 
western side, and entering Rua 
(Speke’s Ururoa), commences a 
long series of journeys of which the 
details are yet his own secret. 

But a bird’s-eye view is given us. 
First a vast water-shed between lati- 
tude 10° and 12° §., a tree-covered 
belt some seven hundred miles from 
east to west. From a plain four 
thousand to five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, mountains rise 
to a height of from six thousand to 
seven thousand feet, taking the 
same level. Countless brooks on 
this wide upland converge and form 
broad streams that flow towards the 
centre of a far-extending trough, 
which Livingstone supposes to be 
the Valley of the Nile. Three large 
rivers form primary sources in this 
great valley; and these unite in 
what he calls ‘an enormous lacus- 
trine river.’ This is the Lualaba— 
‘Webb’s Lualaba,’ as he names it, 
after his friend the owner of New- 
stead, to distinguish it from other 
streams bearing the same appellation. 
In the valley are five considerable 
lakes. First Bemba, or Bangweolo, 
into which the Chambézi flows—the 
most conspicuous among many other 
river sources. Out of Bangweolo 
runs the Luapula, to enter the beau- 
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tiful lake Moero, from which a 
stream, ‘Webb’s Lualaba,’ pours 
impetuously through a rift in the 
surrounding mountains, and spread- 
ing out in the plain country beyond, 
winds away in a course of confusing 
tortuousness till it enters Lake 
Kamolondo. The Lufira, the second 
of the three great primary rivers, 
discharges itself into the Lualaba 
north of Kamolondo. Then comes 
the third, the Lomami, which, flow- 
ing from a lake westward of Kamo- 
londo—‘ Lake Lincoln,’ as Living- 
stone styles it—fed by another Lua- 
laba, joins the central drainage line 
lower down. The three thus unit- 
ing, a mighty stream flows north- 
wards towards a lake which may be 
that discovered by an Italian ex- 
plorer, Paggia, but which Living- 
stone designates as the ‘ Unknown 
Lake,’ for at this point his re- 
searches are brought to a stop by 
the mutiny of his men, and in a 
state of mind bordering on despair, 
and utterly destitute, he wanders 
back to Ujiji, leaving about a hun- 
dred and eighty miles of country 
unexplored—the casket containing 
the crown of his discoveries. 

When he first began the journeys 
which led to them from lake Moero, 
he could learn nothing from natives 
about the central line of drainage 
after leaving that lake. It might 
pass eastward into Tanganyika; and 
if so, and Tanganyika was found to 
be connected with the Albert Ny- 
anza, then the Chambézi would be 
the farthest source of the Nile to 
the south ; but in this case the con- 
figuration of the country showed 
that it would have to run up-hill. Or 
it might flow westward, and be found 
to be none other than the source of 
the Congo or Niger. To throw light 
on this point, Manyuema, or as the 
Arabs called it, Manyema, a splen- 
did country but little known, and 
whose inhabitants were reported to 
be cannibals, though Livingstone 
rather ridicules the idea, had to be 
visited. Then followed the dis- 
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covery of lake Kamolondo, the 
southern end in lat. 6° 30’ 8. and 
the great central drain of the Lua- 
laba. But then what of the Kamo- 
londo outflow? Here Livingstone 
is left to himself; the natives know— 
can tell him nothing; his chrono- 
meters are defective, and he cannot 
depend on his reckonings; but 
he traces the north-east set of the 
Lufira and Lomami, and sees that 
the western, like the eastern boun- 
dary of the great valley, is elevated. 
He observes, too, that the central 
line of the Lualaba maintains a 
steady though sinuous northward 
flow; hence he is led to the con- 
clusion that this river and lake 
system has nothing to do with the 
Congo, but that his tedious wander- 
ings have been to and fro among 
the head waters of the Nile. 

In the meantime the question is, 
and will be, keenly debated. The 
river Kasai, Livingstone’s old 
friend on the Loando journey, flow- 
ing into the Congo, bears another 
name, Loke, among the natives, and 
is said by them to wind out of a 
‘Nyanja,’ or lake. The Lomami, ac- 
cording to Livingstone, is also called 
the ‘ Loeki.’ Does the similarity of 
name warrant the conclusion that 
the Kasai is only a prolongation of 
the river with its source in the 
Manyemacountry? The Kasai, with 
the Quango and Lubilash—the two 
former rising west of the watershed 
in the latitude of lake Bangweolo— 
were always presumed, on Portu- 
guese authority, to be the sources of 
thegreat western river. Can the Lua- 
laba—proved to be connected with 
the Loeki or Loami—take a westward 
course after its prolonged northing, 
and overthrowing Livingstone’s as- 
sumption, become the Congo feeder? 
If not, another question arises— 
what is the course of the Lualaba 
after leaving the Unknown Lake? 
Do these great waters find a chan- 
nel to the eastward and empty them- 
selves into the Albert Nyanza? If, 
according to Sir S. Baker’s obser- 
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vations, the elevation of that lake 
is two thousand seven hundred feet, 
the lower level of Kamolondo, which 
is two thousand feet above the sea, 
must necessarily preclude that. 

But further, if unconnected with 
the eastern branch of the White 
Nile, of which the Albert Nyanza 
and the Victoria Nyanza are the 
feeders, does the Lualaba join the 
eastern branch either as the upper 
waters of Petherick’s Bahr-el-Gha- 
zel, or as one of its tributary streams? 
Against the first supposition it is 
urged that the source of this branch 
was discovered by the German tra- 
veller Schweinfurth 5° north of the 
equator. But it is maintained in 
favour of the second, that the 
Uelle, a large feeder of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazel, was crossed by the same 
traveller, which, though certainly 
where he saw it flowing from east 
to west, was never traced to its 
source. He supposed it to rise in 
lat. 2° N., in the range of moun- 
tains west of the Albert Nyanza; 
but it is uncertain. The course of 
the Uelle may wind in such a man- 
ner as to account for the westward 
setting where Schweinfurth found 
it. Whether a greater difficulty 
exists in the fact that the two rivers 
lie at the same altitude of two thou- 
sand feet, yet awaits the test of 
accurate observation. In the mean- 
time it is thought that the Lualaba 
may prove to be connected with the 
Uelle tributary, and thus enter the 
Nile by its western branch. 

But even then the old mystery 
will not be solved. The Chambézi 
is not to monopolise the glory of 
giving rise to the great Egyptian 
river. Dr. Livingstone does not 
think so. On the 7ooth mile of 
the watershed are the fountains of 
the two rivers Kafue and Leeambye, 
running south into the Zambési. 
Near the same spot the Lufira and 
Lomami (Lualaba) are said to have 
their source, flowing as was seen to 
the north. In the stoneless mound, 
or anthill according to some, on 
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which these four fountains are re- 
ported to gush out, Livingstone is 
reminded of the information sup- 
plied to Ptolemy by ancient ex- 
plorers, and of the description of 
the Nile sources given to Herodotus 
at Sais in Egypt. Will he be able, 
“as he believes, to substantiate this 
record of antiquity, and in esta- 
blishing his own theory of a divid- 
ing ridge-line between north and 
south—where Lake Dilolo (lat. 11° 
32' 1” S.) may again have to be 
considered—find after all that in- 
stead of a discovery, his labours 
may simply result in a re-discovery ? 
And then as to Tanganyika and the 
Albert Nyanza. Dr. Livingstone 
and Stanley together proved that 
the first lake has no outlet at its 
northern end, and that the Rusizi 
—a river with eighteen tributaries, 
coming from the small lake Kivo— 
is an inflowing stream, and not a 
drain. What will be done in this 
direction ? What may be the re- 
sult of discovering some other outlet 


from a lake extending over 360 
miles of latitude, and this, too, when 
the Albert Nyanza to the south 
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shall be no longer, as at present, 
unexplored ? 

For the solution of these ques- 
tions we must await the return of 
Dr. Livingstone himself, who is by 
this time we hope once more among 
the waters of Rua and Manyema, 
with ample stores, and well attend- 
ed. In two years, though probably 
more, he may be able to give us 
his own account. But in prose- 
cuting the researches, whose suc- 
cessful issue will leave him, in the 
words of his late friend Sir Roderick 
Murchison, ‘the most glorious of 
all explorers in African geography,’ 
it is not to be forgotten that he has 
other, and what must be admitted 
to be nobler, aims. With his never 
relinquished idea of establishing a 
central trading mart, and purging 
Africa from its slave-trade, whether 
Portuguese or Arab, he exhibits the 
old steadiness in completing a self- 
set task, the same tenacity of pur- 
pose. He is certainly endeavouring 
to end as he thought good to 
begin:—‘It is better to lessen hu- 
man woe than todiscover the sources 
of the Nile.’ 


L. J. Proorer. 
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POESIS HUMANA. 


Wuar is the Artist’s duty ? 
His work, however wrought, 
Shape, colour, word, or tone, 
Is to make better known 
(Himself divinely taught), 
To praise and celebrate, 
Because his love is great, 
The lovely miracle 

Of Universal Beauty. 


This message would he tell. 


This message is his trust, 
Amid the day’s crude strife ; 
With all his heart and soul, 
With all his skill and strength, 
Seeking to add at length,— 
Because he may, and must,— 
Some atom to the whole 

Of man’s inheritance ; 

Some fineness to the glance, 
Some richness to the life. 


If he shall deal perforce 
With evil and with pain, 
With horror and affright, 

He does it to our gain; 
Makes felt the mighty course, 
Our courage to sustain, 

That sweepeth on amain, 

Of law—whose atmosphere 

Is beauty and delight ; 

Nay, these its very source. 


His work, however small, 
Itself hath rounded well, 

Even like Earth’s own ball 

In softly tinted shell 

Of air. His magic brings 

The mystery of things ; 

It gives dead substance wings ; 
It shows in little, much ; 

And by an artful touch 
Conveys the hint of all. 





NEW TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
By W. R. 8S. Ratston. 


NCE upon a time, when Siva, 
the Ruler of the Universe, 
was in a more than ordinarily gra- 
cious mood, he enquired of Parvati, 
his spouse, in what manner he could 
best testify his affection for her. 
Whereupon she _ straightway ex- 
claimed— 

‘Please tell me a quite new 
story !’ 

A like request to that proffered 
by the goddess (as reported by that 
trustworthy witness, Somadeva 
Bhatta of Cashmire') may often be 
heard nowadays, addressed by 
youthful voices to mortals whose 
stock of available narratives con- 
trasts disadvantageously with that 
naturally possessed by the Indian 
deity. To such narrators an added 
story-book—assuming only that it 
be a good and true one—is a boon 
indeed, supplying them with fresh 
woods in which their tender flocks 
may in fancy wander, new pastures 
amid which they may repose. But 
sometimes it occurs that the addi- 
tional space thus thrown open to 
the imagination serves, not only as 
a playground for children, but also 
as a field of study for scholars of 
everyage; that the story-book which 
enlivens the youthful fireside circle 
supplies, moreover, with prized 
materials the pale-eyed Sage, whose 
lamp outwatches the Bear; that, 
far beyond the horizon which bounds 
the vision of the simple revellers 
in the magic of its tales, it may 
reveal to the eye of science scenes 
to which a lasting enchantment is 
lent by remoteness both of time and 
of space, and forms which at one 
time assume the majesty belonging 
to the ‘ fair humanities of old reli- 
gion,’ at another appear in mortal 
guise, but clothed in the dignity 


with which a people’s fancy invests 
its pre-historic ancestry. 

Amid such books, which are, un- 
fortunately, no less rare than rich, 
an honourable place has long ago 
been gained by the admirable col- 
lection of Norwegian stories origi- 
nally published by MM. Asbjérnsen 
and Moe, and made available to 
English readers by Dr. Dasent, 
Wherever a lover of folk-lore, or a 
student of comparative mythology 
is to be found, there are the Norske 
Folke-Eventyr—the ‘ Popular Tales 
from the Norse’—held in due re- 
spect ; wherever there are young 
eyes to read, and young ears to 
listen, there have ‘The Master- 
Maid,’ and ‘The Blue-Belt,’ and 
‘Soria Moria Castle,’ and ‘The 
Giant who had no Heart in his Body,’ 
made their names as familiar as 
household words. To speak at 
length of the tales with which Dr. 
Dasent has made English readers so 
well acquainted, would be sucha ven- 
ture as was his who carried ‘ Owles 
to Athens.’ It is probable, how- 
ever, that but few of those readers 
are aware that a new series of these 
tales has recently been published 
in Norway, and of it, therefore, it 
may not be a superfluous service to 
give some short account. 

Someconsolation may, perhaps, be 
conveyed to unappreciated authors 
by the information that, in the case 
of the first series of the Norse Tales, 
no small amount of discouragement 
preceded the appearance of a work 
which was destined to achieve a 
marked success, abroad as well as 
at home. The book was ready for 
publication in 1840, but no sub- 
scribers could then be found for it, 
and it was not till 1842 that evena 
portion of its contents saw the 


’ According to Professor Brockhaus’s translation. 
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light. As far back as the year 
1826 its joint editors had com- 
menced their friendship at school. 
In 1830 they went to college toge- 
ther, and became still closer com- 
panions. There the German transla- 
tion by the brothers Grimm of 
Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends of 
the South of Treland fell into the 
hands of one of the two friends, 
Peter Christen Asbjérnsen, and the 
result was that, in 1832, he be- 
gan to collect the tales of his 
native land. One day, four years 
later, he had a long conversation 
on the subject with his comrade, 
Jorgen Moe, and soon made him as 
enthusiastic in the matter as he was 
himself. In 1846 the Storthing be- 
stowed on Mr. Moe a small stipend, 
to enable him to travel through 
some parts of Norway, and collect 
such folk-tales as ‘ were embodied 
in a metrical form.’ For several 
years he most successfully pursued 
his researches in quest of Norse 
folk-lore, but at length he made 
over his collections to his brother 
editor, and retired to a country par- 
sonage. Meanwhile Mr. Asbjornsen, 
who isa well-known naturalist, had 
been sent abroad by the Unive sity 
of Christiania as ‘Trave ling Zoolo- 
but on his return home he 
recommenced the publication of 
popular stories. At a later period 
he received the appointments— 
which he still holds—of ‘ Forest- 
Master’ and ‘ Peat-Inspector,’ both 
of which necessitated frequent ex- 
cursions into outlying districts rich 
in story and in song. In 
ten years after the first appearance 
of the Norse Tales, a second and 
enlarged edition was published, pre- 
ceded by a valuable introduction by 
Mr. Moe; and it has since been 
followed by two other editions, as 
well as by translations into English, 
French, German, and Swedish. In 
1870 appeared the third edition of 
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another set of popular tales col- 
lected by Mr. Asbjérnsen, under 
the title of Norske Huldre-Eventyr 
og Folksagn, and in 1871 the new 
series of Folke-Hventyr, of which 
we are now about to speak. 

This new series of Tales from the 
Norse contains forty-five stories, all 
of which are well worthy of atten- 
tion. Some of them, of course—as 
must always be the case with stories 
of the family to which they belong— 
will be recognised at once as old 
friends, being founded on ideas 
which have caught the fancy of so 
many different peoples that it is 
necessary to travel far in order to 
find a land in which they have not 
long ago been naturalised. Let us 
take, as an example of this class, 
the story of ‘The Woman who went 
against the Stream.’? According to 
it, the well-known contradictory 
wife has a dispute with her husband, 
on the bank of a river, as to whether 
a cornfield should be reaped or 
clipped. So energetic are the ges- 
tures with which she expresses the 
act of clipping, that she loses her 
balance and tumbles into the water. 
Her husband seizes her by the top- 
knot and lifts her head above the 
surface, but as ‘klippe, klippe, 
klippe’ is still her ery, he ‘ ducks 
her both welland long.’ The result 
of this course of hydropathic treat- 
ment is that her voice is heard no 
more, but her hand emerges from 
the wave, its fingers opening and 
shutting in imitation of a pair of 
scissors. At last her husband’s arm 
grows weary, so he lets her sink 
outright, and goes home a contented 
widower. But, after a time, he 
thinks it would be as well to lay 
his wife’s body in Christian soil, 
so he goes forth to look for it. But 
in vain does he drag the river at 
and below her drowning-place. No 
traces of her are found till, remem- 
bering her contradictory habits, he 
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looks for her and finds her far up 
the stream. 

The story is one of the many 
forms adopted by a time-honoured 
joke, which has commended itself 
to the ‘ Joe Millers’ of every land. 
In England the subject of the 
quarrel is generally a rope which 
has been cut—according to the hus- 
band, with a knife, according to the 
wife, with a pair of scissors. In 
Russia it is sometimes a rope; 
sometimes it is the husband’s beard, 
which he says he has shaved, while 
his wife declares he has only clipped 
it off. By the universal consent of 
mankind, the vixen gets drowned, 
and no blame attaches itself to the 
husband; but the incident of his 
looking for her corpse up the stream 
is generally made the subject of a 
separate sermon. In Russian pro- 
verbial philosophy, the story, by 
dint of long standing, has settled 
into a saw. ‘If one says “ shaved” 
she’llery “clipped,”’’ is a phrase by 
which the moujik sometimes ex- 
presses his opinion of one of those 
beings who—to use another of his 
pithy sayings—‘have long locks 
and short wits.’ 

Another time-hallowed jest is 
that of the man who rejoices in 
that, when his house was burnt, 
his wife was burnt too. In the 
Norse tale of ‘The Hare which got 
Married,’ 3 the story takes the form 
of an apologue, thereby modifying 
its rudeness while retaining its 
malice. As it is very brief, we may 
be allowed to quote it in full. 


Once upon a time a hare went out into 
the green fields. 

‘Ah, hurrah! with a hop and a hey!’ 
‘cried he, and bounded and danced, and 
wound up by tumbling head over heels, and 
then standing up on his hind legs in the 
grass. Just then a fox came slinking by. 

‘Good day, good day!’ said the hare. 

‘I’m so happy to-day, for I’ve got married, 
you must know,’ 


‘That was good, that was,’ said the fox, 
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‘Well, it wasn’t so very good, after all; 
for she pushed me hard with her horns, and 
so I found out it was a Troll I'd got fora 
wife.’ 

‘ That was bad, that was,’ said the fox. 

‘Well, it wasn’t so very bad, after all,’ 
said the hare; ‘for I got a good dowry 
with her. She had a house,’ 

‘That was good, that was,’ said the fox. 

‘Well, it wasn’t so very good, after all,’ 
said the hare; ‘for the house got burnt 
with all that was in it.’ 

‘That was bad, and no mistake,’ said the 

x. 

‘Well, it wasn’t so very bad, after all,’ 
said the hare; ‘for my wife and the house 
were burnt together.’ 








A few of the stories will also be 
recognised as variants of some of 
those contained in the first series. 
The theme of ‘White Bear King 
Valemon,’‘ for instance, is the same 
as that of ‘Kast o’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon.’ But the points 
of variance are sufficiently nume- 
rous and important to render the 
new reading highly acceptable. In 
it the youngest of a king’s three 
daughters dreams of a golden crown, 
so fair to see that she feels she can- 
not live without it. In vain do all 
the goldsmiths in the realm attempt 
to make her such a work of art as 
she has seen in sleep; she gains no 
solace from their labours. But at 
length she meets a white bear in a 
wood, which carries the crown be- 
tween its paws, and which makes 
her a present of it on condition 
that she will marry him three days 
hence, this occurring on a Thurs- 
day, that day of omen for the heroes 
and heroines of Norse tales. And 
so at the appointed time the white 
bear comes, and displays such irre- 
sistible might, that the king sends 
out to it his eldest daughter. 

It seats her on its back, and car- 
ries her off; but when, after a while, 
it asks her if she has ever sat more 
cosily, seen more clearly, and she 
replies, ‘Yes, on my mother’s lap 
I sat more cosily, in my father’s 
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court I saw more clearly,’ it feels 
it has received Leah instead of 
Rachel, and so chases her home 
again. Not until the third trial 
does it obtain a princess who re- 
plies in a satisfactory manner to its 
question. After this opening scene 
of ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ follows 
the episode which the kindred story 
of Psyche and Eros has made so 
familiar. The bear turns into a 
prince, but his bride never sees him, 
for he visits her only in the dark. 
By the end of three years she has 
borne him three children, but each 
of them has been taken from her 
as soon as it came into the world. 
At last, acting on her mother’s 
advice, she lights a candle one 
night and gazes on her sleeping 
husband. A hot drop falls from 
the light on his forehead and wakes 
him, and he tells her he must be a 

bear again, and go from her far 
away. She accompanies him for a 


time, sitting upon his shaggy back, 


but at length she is wearied out and 
falls off, and he goes on his way 
alone. . She follows him sadly, di- 
rected by three old women whom 
she finds living in as many huts, in 
each of which is a lovely little girl, 
who gives her agift possessing magic 
virtue. The presents stand her in 
good stead later on, for she comes 
to a hut full of little children, who 
are hanging in clusters about their 
mother, crying out for food. Their 
mother, not having anything eatable 

give them, can only obtain an 
interval of quiet by filling a sauce- 
pan with pebbles, putting it on the 
fire to boil, and saying, ‘ The pota- 
toes will soon be ready.’ Not only 
does the bereaved princess satisfy 
the hunger of the children, but she 
provides them with clothes as well, 
thanks to her magic flasks and scis- 
sors. This pleases their mother so 
much, that she induces their father 
to make claws, by the aid of which 
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the princess climbs the glassy hill 
whereon stands the castle in which 
her husband lies enchanted. The 
ending is what it always is in tales 
of this class. She recovers her 
husband, no longer a bear, and re- 
turns with him to his former home. 
But one of the final incidents is 
worthy of notice. On the way 
back her husband stops at the three 
huts in which she had received the 
magic presents, which had done her 
such good service, and takes from 
them the three little girls who had 
given them to her, and who turn 
out to be her three lost children, 
and then she understands why they 
had been taken from her. ‘It was 
that they might help her to find 
her way to him.’ 

Another of the stories, that of 
‘The Gold Castle which hung in 
the Air,’> is very nearly related to 
that of the ‘Shortshanks’ of Dr. 
Dasent’s translation: a story of a 
youngest brother who saves three 
princesses from the Trolls which 
hold them captive, and from whom 
a stranger attempts to carry off 
the rewards he has deserved. But 
in it, as well as in the other variants 
of already familiar tales, there is no 
lack of novel incidents. Thus in 
the ‘Three Lemons,’® Tyrihans, the 
‘Boots’ of a family, is sent by the 
king with whom he has taken ser- 
vice, to fetch him ‘the most beau- 
tiful princess within twelve king- 
doms.’ That he should behave 
generously to an old hag he meets 
on the way, and that he should then 
find a magic pipe which places a pack 
of small Trolls at his service, is 
what might naturally be expected ; 
but his next adventure is of a less 
commonplace order. For he comes 
to a Troll’s castle in which three 
beautiful princesses are sitting, but 
no sooner does he appear than they 
become so frightened that they run 
about like startled lambkins, and at 
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last they become three lemons lying 
beside a window. These he puts in 
his pocket, and then he goes on 
his way again. Presently he feels 
thirsty, but no water is to be seen, so 
he takes out one of the lemons and 
bites a hole in it. Inside appears a 
beautiful princess, who cries out 
‘Water! water!’ and says that, 
unless water is given to her, she 
must die. But no water can be 
found, so she does die. A little 
later he again becomes thirsty, and 
bites a hole in the second lemon. 
Inside it he finds a princess even 
more beautiful than the first, and 
she also cries aloud for water, 
and dies when none can be given 
her. The day grows hotter and 
hotter, and Tyrihans is nearly dead 
with thirst, but he long refrains 
from touching the third lemon. At 
last, however, he can hold out no 
longer, so he bites a hole in it, and 
finds inside ‘the loveliest princess 
within twelve kingdoms,’ who at 
once exclaims that she must have 
some water, or she will die on the 
spot. Tyrihans goes in search of 
it, and meets the king’s miller, who 
leads him to the mill dam. There 
he gives the princess water to drink, 
and she comes out of the lemon; 
but as she is quite without clothing 
she climbs into a tree, while Tyri- 
hans goes to fetch raiment for her 
and to inform the king of her 
arrival, 

The story of ‘The Lad who be- 
came a Lion, a Falcon, and an Ant,’? 
begins with the familiar opening 
(drawn from Buddhist sources, in all 
probability) of a dispute between 
three animals being settled by the 
decision of aman. The lad finds a 
lion, a falcon, and an ant disagree- 
ing over a dead horse ; so he divides 
the carcase among them to the best 
of his ability, and receives from 
them in return the power of trans- 
forming himself at will into shapes 
like theirs. This enables him to 
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obtain a secret interview with a 
princess who has been promised toa 
‘ Haugebasse,’ a monster, by whom 
she will be carried off the first time 
she appears in the open air, and from 
whom there comes a summons every 
Thursday morning, brought by a 
nine-headed dragon. The lad kills 
the dragon, and is promised the 
hand of the princess in return; but 
one day the Haugebasse comes and 
carries the princess: off to his hill- 
castle. Then the lad turns himself 
into a falcon, and gives chase, reach- 
es the Troll’s castle, and creeps into 
it as an ant, and there finds two 
princesses combing the hair (to 
speak euphemistically) of two Hau- 
gebasser, one of whom has three 
heads and the other six. Before 
long he finds his own princess 
in the company of another of 
these monsters, a nine-headed 
one. Creeping up her leg, her ant- 
lover gives her a friendly bite, which 
makes her aware of his presence; 
so she gets rid, for a time, of her 
gaoler, and obtains a private inter- 
view with her betrothed. He tells 
her to ask the monster whether she 
will ever be allowed to revisit her 
old home. This she does, and is 
told that can never be ‘until some 
one finds the grain of sand that 
lies under the ninth tongue in the 
ninth head of the dragon that thy 
father used to pay tribute to; but 
that shall no one find, for when the 
grain of sand comes over the hill all 
the Haugebasser will burst, and the 
hill will become a golden castle’—all 
of which of course takes place. 
This finding of the grain of sand is 
a somewhat remarkable parallel of 
the discovery of the heart of the 
Giant who had none in his body, 
or of the parrot on whose life that 
of Punchkin depends, in Old Dec- 
can Days. The ‘Haugebasser’ of this 
story answer to the Trolls who play 
so important a part in the other 
tales ; but in their many-headedness 
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they resemble the Slavonic snakes 
more than the usual Scandinavian 
hill-people. 

Trolls of the ordinary kind, hu- 
man in appearance, abound in most 
of the stories into which the magic 
element has been introduced, and 
we are enabled to glean from their 
histories some few additional facts 
with reference to their nature. In 
the tale of ‘The Tobacco Lad,’® for 
instance, a kindly sailor-boy, being 
left alone in his ship one Sunday— 
all the rest of the crew having gone to 
sit under a popular preacher—hears 
a cry, and goes to see who utters 
it. He finds an old woman, who says 
she has been waiting and waiting 
and calling for help during a hun- 
dred years ; but nobody has come to 
her aid before now. When he has 
given her a lift into his boat, she 
takes him to the house of her three 
sisters, all Troll wives, from whom 
he obtains two presents, remarkable 
even among magic properties. The 
first resembles Thor’s hammer, 
being ‘an old sword of such a kind 
that onccould put itinto one’s pocket 
and it remained there as a knife; 
but if one drew it out it became 
a long sword, and when one struck 
with the black edge everything fell 
dead, and when with the white, all 
things became living again.’ The 
other is ‘an old psalm-book, which 
was such that if anybody was ill, 
and one sang a psalm out of it 
which befitted the illness, the sick 
man would become well again.’ 

One of the most interesting of 
the stories is that of the ‘Green 
Knight’ °—a noteworthy variation of 
the tale which we generally know 
of as ‘The Blue Bird’—our version 
being founded upon that for which 
the modern French adapters were 
indebted to Marie de France. Of 
the story in Mr, Asbjérnsen’s new 
collection, some idea may be gained 
from the following abridgment of 
a portion of its contents : 
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There once was aking who, when 
he was setting out on a journey, 
asked his daughter and his two 
stepdaughters what he should bring 
them back. And the stepdaughters 
asked for golden wares, but his own 
daughter wanted nothing from him 
except that heshould carry a greeting 
to the Green Knight. This commis- 
sion of hers, after those of her step- 
sisters had been executed, he for- 
got for a time, but when he met 
the Green Knight it came back 
into his mind, and he greeted him 
in his daughter’s name. Then the 
Green Knight sent her in return a 
book with clasps, and along with it 
a message to say she was not to 
open it till she was alone. And 
when she had received it, and was 
alone in her own room, she opened 
it, and thereupon appeared the 
Green Knight. And from that 
time forward, whenever she was 
alone, she had only to open her 
book, and the Green Knight was by 
her side in a moment, and as soon as 
she shut the book again he disap- 
peared. This went on for some time, 
but at last her stepmother became 
sure that she received secret visits, 
although she could not find out who 
the visitor was. So she had a house 
built underground, and in it, during 
the king’s absence, she shut up her 
stepdaughter with one servantmaid. 
And the walls of this house had 
been set thick with ratsbane and 
other poisons, and after the two 
captives had been lodged within it, 
all the entrances were closed, only 
one little hole being left through 
which to introduce food. After a 
while the princess, finding time 
hanging heavily on her hands, 
opened her book. And at first 
she heard the sweet sound which 
always attended the coming of the 
Green Knight, but then arose a 
wailing cry, and when the Knight 
appeared he exclaimed that he was 
all but dead, for the Queen had 
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poisoned the walls, and he knew 
not whether he could escape with 
life. And when she shut the book 
and be disappeared, she heard again 
the same wailing ery as before. 

In the French story, and in the 
versions current in Russia, the hero 
flies into the heroine’s chamber in 
the shape of a bird, and her sisters 
place sharp knives in the window, 
so that the bird is sorely wounded 
as he enters. All the variants agree 
in the ultimate discovery by the 
princess of her wounded lover, and 
in his being restored to health and 
happiness. 

There is a large class of stories 
of which the leading idea is that 
the dead undergo great sufferings 
as long as the fleshly tenements 
they used to occupy while living 
remain unburied, and that they are 
capable of doing good service to 
any well-disposed person who has 
their corpses decently interred. A 
gcod specimen of this class is to be 
found in ‘ The Follower.!*’ 


There was a youth once who 


went roaming about the world 
looking for a princess about whom 
he had dreamt. One winter he 
came to a town, and outside the 
church he saw a great lump of ice, 
inside which was a dead body, and 
all the people who went to church 
spat on it, as they passed by. The 
corpse he found, on inquiry, was 
that of a great sinner—a vintner 
who, during his life-time, had been 
in the habit of adulterating the 
wine he sold with water. Touched 
by compassion, the youth paid the 
necessary fees, and the vintner’s 
corpse was taken out of the ice and 
deposited with all due formalities 
in consecrated ground. Soon after- 
wards a man attached himself to 
the youth’s fortunes, and followed 
him wherever he went. This was, 
although the youth knew it not, 
the dead vintner, whose corpse he 
had released from the thick-ribbed 
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ice. The two travellers came to 
the hill chamber of a Troll-wife, 
who received the youth affably, 
and invited him to sit down. 
But the follower cried “ Sit there 
thyself!’’ and the Troll-wife became 
fastened to the magic seat, and 
would have bad (like Theseus) to 
sit there for ever had she not 
bestowed on the youth a magic 
sword by way of ransom. A second 
and a third Troll-wife underwent 
the same fate, and were obliged to 
pay dearly for their release ; and by 
means of the magic instruments 
thus obtained the youth was en- 
abled at length to find the princess 
whom he had seen in his dreams, 
and eventually, after many adven- 
tures, to marryher. On the wedding 
night she intended to kill him dur- 
ing his slumbers, but he, acting on 
the advice of his follower, did not 
go to sleep, and he jumped up and 
seized her when just about to com- 
mit the murderous act. Having 
whipped her well with rods, he 
then proceeded, according to his 
follower’s instructions, to scrub her 
skin (“which was as black as a 
crow over all her body”) with « 
kind of cheese, and afterwards 
to scour it with sour milk and 
sluice it with sweet milk; the result 
of the treatment being that “ the 
Troll-hide slipped off her, and she 
became soft and fair, fairer than she 
had ever been before.” ’ 

In an Armenian variant of this 
story the follower has been promised 
half of all the youth obtains. So, 
when the youth marries, the fol- 
lower claims half his bride. She 
is hung up, head downwards, so 
as to be easily cut in two; but, at 
that moment, out comes a snake 
from her mouth. This being killed, 
the follower explains who he is, 
and bids his master farewell, after 
assuring him he may now live safely 
with his bride. In Russian vari- 


ants the division compact is some- 
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times carried out, and the princess 
split in two, and out of her come 
‘frogs and toads and all manner of 
vermin.’ When these have all gone 
out, the kindly follower puts the 
princess together again and restores 
her to her husband. 

Here is an abridgment of a 
somewhat roystering version of 
the well-known story of Death’s 
Godson, who makes a fortune 
as a physician by predicting 
whether his patients will recover or 
not, Death revealing himself to him 
in the sick chamber, either as about 
to strike or about to spare. It is 
called ‘ The Lad with the Ale-keg.”!! 

There was a lad once, in service 
somewhere up northwards, and his 
master had a real talent for brew- 
ing. When the lad went away he 
wouldn’t accept any wages from 
his master, but asked for a keg of 
his Christmas ale. After he had 


carried it for some time he found it 
inconveniently heavy, so he looked 
about for some one to help him to 


lighten its contents. After meeting 
with ‘Our Lord from Heaven,’ and 
* the Devil from Hell,’—in the shape 
of two old men, with whom he 
refused to drink, on the ground 
that neither Heaven nor Hell 
treated men fairly—he fell in with 
Death, in the guise of a man 
80 dried up and shrivelled that it 
was a wonder he managed to hang 
together, and at once proceeded to 
drink with him, as with a fair and 
impartial dealer. And Death was 
of opinion that the ale was a lordly 
drink, and by way of reward be- 
stowed upon the lad the power of 
seeing him in sick-chambers, and 
of curing with a draught from the 
ale keg any invalid at the foot of 
whose bed he saw him standing. 
But the lad was warned not to 
meddle with anyone at the head of 
whose bed Death appeared. He 
became a physician, and soon waxed 
wealthy. All went well with him 
until (like his professional brethren 
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in similar stories) he ventured to 
snatch a prey from Death one day, 
by reversing an invalid’s bed, so as 
to leave the disappointed Destroyer 
sitting at the feet of his intended 
victim while the life-giving ale was 
being administered. Thereupon 
Death became furious, and ordered 
his former favourite to get ready to 
die. The lad expressed his wil- 
lingness, but asked leave to read 
the Lord’s Prayer before being 
killed. 

‘Yes, he should have leave to do 
that’ (says the story); ‘ but he took 
uncommonly good care not to read 
the Lord’s Prayer r: everything else 
he would read ; but “ Our F Father ” 
never once came to the tip of his 
tongue, and at length he fancied 
that he had cheated Death for good. 
But when Death thought that this 
was going on too long, he went to 
the lad’s chamber one night, and 
hung up right opposite his bed a 
great board with “Our Father” 
written on it. And so when the 
lad awoke he began reading it, 
and never thought of what he was 
doing until he came to Amen. But 
then it was too late.’ 

Among the Mirchen collected by 
the brothers Grimm, there originally 
appeared a story (numbered 104) 
which was afterwards omitted, as 
being a mere translation from some 
Eastern tongue. It is to be found in 
the English version under thetitle of 
‘The Faithful Beasts.’ It relates how 
a man who had ransomed three cap- 
tives,a mouse, a bear, and a monkey, 
was twice savedby them from death. 
As it is an almost exact translation 
of one of the Mongol tales con- 
tained in the Ssiddi Kiir, Professor 
Benfey conjectures that it must 
have found its way to the common 
people from the Travels published 
by Bergmann in 1804, in which it 
first appeared in a German dress. 
But it has long been a favourite 
story among the Russian peasants, 
from whom, perhaps, it made its way 
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into Western Europe. Basile in- 
troduced it, about the year 1600, 
into his Pentamerone, and since 
that time it has reappeared at inter- 
vals. Mr. Asbjérnsen now gives it 
to us in a Scandinavian garb.'? The 
Norse and the Russian versions of 
the tale are so much alike, that it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that one must have been directly 
borrowed from the other, but they 
differ to such an extent fromthe Ger- 
man version that it is evident that 
they are not in any way indebted 
to it. The outline of the story is 
as follows :— 

A lad works for three years with- 
out regular wages, on the under- 
standing that he is to receive three 
things bought at random, two by 
his master, and one by himself. 
From his master’s purchases, he 
obtains a dog and a cat, and 
from his own, a viper. The snake 
turns out to be a prince, whom a 
Troll-wife had bewitched, and 
whom she would have drowned had 
he not been bought from her. In 
return for the good service thus 
rendered to him, the prince takes 
the lad to the palace of the king, 
his father. From the king the lad 
obtains a magic ring, by the help of 
which he performs the usual won- 
ders, and wins the hand of one of 
the king’s daughters. But while 
he sleeps, she steals it from him, 
and when he wakes he finds him- 
self a lone and powerless creature. 

As he goes down to the sea with 
the intention of drowning himself 
and his cares in it, he meets the 
cat which his former master had 
bought for him. She immediately 
undertakes to assist him, and, after 
some time, manages, by the help of 
a grateful rat, to get the ring from 
the lad’s wicked wife. But before 
she can take it to him (he having 
been shut up meanwhile by the 
king in a tower) she is carried away 
by an eagle, and dropped into a 


great sea. She swims ashore, but 
without the ring, which has slipped 
from her hold and has been swal- 
lowed by a fish. Meanwhile, the 
dog has been living on the shores 
of that sea, and has eaten the fish 
which had swallowed the ring. 
Suspecting this, from the com- 
plaints which the dog makes of his 
inward throes, the cat appeals 
again to the rat, which creeps down 
the dog’s throat, and brings the 
ring to light. The cat takes it to 
her imprisoned master, who sets 
everything straight, and then mar- 
ries her—after she has become a fair 
princess, and the dog has_ turned 
into a handsome prince. 

Although this story differs so 
much from the Mongol tale,to which 
the German narrator was clearly 
indebted, that it can scarcely be 
supposed to be derived from it, yet 
it is evidently a mere copy of an 
Asiatic original. In fictions of this 
class, however deeply they may 
have settled into the popular mind 
of this or that European land, it 
is as impossible to mistake their 
general Oriental character as it is 
difficult to recognise the working 
of local influences on their details. 
They are as undoubtedly of Asiatic 
extraction, and they are as little 
affected by accidents of locality, as 
are the gipsies, whose faces and 
figures at once betray the secret of 
their origin, however long they may 
have been naturalised in Western 
climes. But there are other storics 
to be found in the great treasure- 
house of folk-fiction which cannot 
be traced so speedily and directly 
to the East. They may be of On- 
ental extraction, as are the nations 
among which they are current ; but 
no eye can follow them back to 
their original home. For all ordi- 
nary purposes they may be assumed 
to be a native product of the soil 
on which they flourish. There was 
a time, no doubt, when even these 
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stories, and the ancestors of those 
who now tell them, were strangers 
and sojourners in the land; but they 
long ago acquired a fixed domigile 
there. On them their surroundings 
must have exercised no small in- 
fluence, and we can hardly be in 
error if we expect to find in them 
some traces of the sunlight in 
which they have been bathed, or of 
the storms which have swept over 
them—some images of the scenery 
which has smiled around their 
homes during Southern summers, 
or frowned upon them amid the 
cold gloom of a Northern winter. 
At all events the poet’s eye will 
always see in the stories of his na- 
tive land the leading features of its 
landscapes. ‘ The deep wood,’ says 
Mr. Moe in the eloquent and erudite 
introduction he prefixed to the 
second edition of the first series of 
the Norse Tales, ‘ with the green 
spots in which rest can be taken 
after weary travelling, the grey 
clouds which slowly follow each 


other above, the heath where Dap- 
plegrim was brought up, the great 


black mountain-dome that over- 
shadows the King’s palace, the 
smooth grassy rock-path that the 
heroic Younger Brother rides over, 
the snug crevice where the old 
woman sits enticing tired herd- 
boys—these and a thousand other 
little traces tell us that we are at 
home, however wonderful the inci- 
dents may be wherein we share.’ Far 
more important than the glimpses 
of local scenery which the stories 
here and there disclose, are the 
relics which are sometimes to be 
found imbedded in them of the 
grand old mythology of the North ; 
but these are of by no means fre- 
quent occurrence in the romantic 
tales which are current among the 
Norwegian peasantry, at least in 
those with which existing collec- 
tions have made us acquainted. In 
every European land, however co- 
pious may be the references to its 
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early religion preserved in the songs, 
the traditions, and the brief anec- 
dotes current among its peasantry, 
the ‘fairy stories’ which flourish 
along with them seem to afford but 
little information on the subject, 
pointing, as they appear to do, to a 
different form of life, with strange 
doctrines and with alien gods. There 
is scarcely a trace of the old Hellenic 
myths to be found in the longer 
popular tales of the modern Greeks, 
for instance, though many of them 
seem to have been preserved in 
other forms of their folk-lore, and 
a similar statement may be safely 
made about the folk-tales of most 
of the other European peoples. 
Very precious, therefore, in the 
sight of all antiquaries are those few 
stories which appear to be not mere 
adaptations of foreign themes, but 
embodiments of ideas connected 
with the ancient mythological sys- 
tem of the country in which they 
have from immemorial times been 
preserved. Of such a nature seems 
to be (but in all cases of this kind 
it is very difficult to speak with 
certainty) the story which figures 
in Mr. Asbjérnsen’s new collection, 
under the title of ‘The Seventh 
Father of the House,’!? and which 
we will therefore attempt to trans- 
late at length. 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
set out on a journey, and after a long time 
he came to a large and handsome manor- 
house—so well appointed a one that it 
might have well been a small castle. ‘This 
will be a good place to rest in,’ said he to 
himself, as he passed inside the enclosure. 
Close by stood an old grey-haired and 
grey-bearded man, who was hewing wood. 

‘Good evening, father!’ said the way- 
farer; ‘may I sleep here to-night ?’ 

‘I’m not the father of the house,’ said 
the old man; ‘go into the kitchen and 
speak to my father!’ 

The wayfarer went into the kitchen; 
there he found a man who was still older, 
kneeling before the hearth and blowing the 
fire. 

*Good evening, father! may I sleep here 
to-night?’ said the wayfarer. 

‘I’m not the father of the house,’ said 
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the old man; ‘but go in and speak to my 
futher, he’s sitting at the table in the 
parlour.’ 

So the wayfarer went into the parlour, 
and spoke to him who sat at the table; he 
was ever so much older than either of the 
two others, and he sat there shivering and 
shaking, with his teeth chattering, and read 
out of a big book, just like a little child. 

‘Good evening, father! may I sleep here 
to-night ?’ said the man. 

‘I’m not the father of the house,’ said the 
man who sat at the table shivering and 
shaking, with chattering teeth; ‘ but speak 
to my father—him that’s sitting on the 
bench.’ 

So the wayfarer went to him who sat on 
the bench, an old man who held a tobacco- 
pipe which he wanted to fill; but who was 
so crippled, and whose hands shook so, that 
it was as much as he could do to prevent 
the pipe from falling. 

‘Good evening, father!’ said the way- 
farer again; ‘may I sleep here to-night ?’ 

‘I’m not the father of the house,’ replied 
the crippled old fellow; ‘ but speak to my 
father, who’s lying in the bed.’ 

The wayfarer went to the bed, and there 
lay an old, old man, in whom nothing showed 
any sign of life except a pair of great eyes. 

‘Good evening, father! may I sleep here 
to-night ?’ said the wayfarer. 

‘I’m not the father of the house,’ said 
the man with the great eyes ; ‘ but speak to 
my father, who is lying in the cradle.’ 

Well, the wayfarer went to the cradle; 
there lay ever such an old fellow, so shrunk- 
en that he was no bigger than a new-born 
babe, and the only thing which showed he 
was alive was a turn of the neck now and 
then. 

‘Good evening, futher! may I sleep here 
to-night ?’ said the man. 

It was a long time before he got any 
reply, and still longer before the old fellow 
got out what he hadto say. It was what 
the others had said, that he was not the 
father of the house; * but speak to my father,’ 
said he, ‘who is hanging in the horn on the 
wall.’ 

The wayfarer glanced round the walls, 
and at last he set eyes on the horn also; 
but when he looked for him who hung in it, 
all he could make out was a something 
which bore a dim likeness to a man’s face. 
At this he was frightened, but managed to 
stammer out :— 

‘Good evening, father! will you let me 
sleep here to-night ?’ 

Then a piping sound came forth from the 
horn, and it was as much as the man could 
do to make out that it meant :— 

‘Yes, my child.’ 

And now there came in a table that was 
decked with the most costly dishes, and with 
ale and with brandy; and when he had 
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eaten and drunk there came in a good bed 
covered with skins of rein-deer calves, and 
the wayfarer was right glad that he had at 
last hit upon the real father of the house.’ 


This story has, we believe, been 
found in the west Highlands, serv- 
ing as an introduction to the well- 
known tale of the blind old giant 
who wishes to test the strength of 
the rising generation, and is induced 
to squeeze some inanimate object, 
under the impression that it is a 
man’s hand, or the like. It is pos- 
sible, also, that it may be the origin of 
the familiar anecdote of the healthy 
village, in which a traveller sees an 
aged man sitting upon a doorstep 
weeping. Shocked at the sight, 
the stranger enquires what is the 
matter; upon which the venerable 
villager replies— 

‘Father’s been whopping me for 
laughing at grandfather.’ 

In all probability, however, it is 
a corrupted form of some old Scan- 
dinavian myth. To hazard a con- 
jecture in such a case as this 
is always a dangerous proceed- 
ing; but, in default of more satis- 
factory evidence, we may venture 
to refer the story to an origin, in 
some respects, at least, akin to that 
of the subject of the Rigs-mdal. In 
that poem, Heimdall, the warder of 
heaven, while wandering about the 
earth, comes to a hut, in which he 
finds Ai and Edda [great grand- 
father and great grandmother ], and 
stays with them for a time. Next 
he abides in the dwelling of Afi 
and Amma [grandfather and grand- 
mother }, and lastly he tarries awhile 
in the hall of Fair and Modir 
[father and mother]. Each ofthese 
three couples is blessed, in course 
of time, with a son, and from those 
three children, whose names are 
Thrall, Karl, and Jarl, spring the 
three classes of Thralls, or slaves; 
Churls, or free peasants ; and Earls, 
and other nobles. It is easy to see 
how such a story as this, long after 
its original meaning had been for- 
gotten, might be preserved by oral 
tradition as a diverting curiosity of 
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the class to which now apparently 
belongs the tale of ‘The Seventh 
Father in the House.’ 

With this story may be coupled, 
as a stray fragment of the old 
mythological system of Scandinavia, 
the tale of ‘The Cat which was 
such a terrible Eater.’ '* It occupies 
nearly seven pages of Mr. Asbjorn- 
sen’s volume; but as it may not 
be altogether unknown to our read- 
ers, we will compress it into a very 
small compass; all the more wil- 
lingly that its size is, to a great 
extent, due to an expanding series 
of repetitions. For it has passed, 
in the course of time, from a didac- 
tic myth into a children’s story. 


There was a man once who had a cat; 
and the cat was such a terrible eater that 
he could not afford to keep her any longer, 
so he determined to tie a stone round her 
neck and fling her into the river. But 
before doing so he thought he would give 
her a parting meal, so his wife set before 
her a porringer and a little trough with 
victuals. All these the cat gulped down, 
and then jumped out of the window. Out- 
side she found the man threshing. 

‘Good day, thou man of the house,’ said 
the cat. 

‘Good day, thou cat,’ said the man, 
‘Have you had something to eat to-day ?’ 

‘ Well, I’ve had a wee bite,’ said the cat ; 
‘but I’m all but fasting. There was only 
a porringer and a trough of victuals, and so 
I shall eat you too.’ 

And so saying, she ate up the man. 

Next she devoured the woman, whom 
she found milking, also the cow, and 
: fterwards another man. Then she ate up 
i. wild cat, a squirrel, a fox, a hare, a wolf, 
and a whole family of bears. After this 
shé wandered some distance, and then re- 
turned to the village from which she had 
set out. There she met a wedding party, 
‘and ate up the bride-and the bridegroom 
and their whole following, feast-master and 
fiddler, and horses and all.’ A little later 
she came to a church, and there she found 
a funeral procession, so she ate up the 
corpse and all the people who attended it. 

Then the cat went to heaven, and there 
she met the moon, ‘and ate it up, both the 
new and the old.’ Next she met the sun, 
and ate up it also. After this she came to 
a bridge, and there she found a stout he- 
goat, which she proposed to eat like the 
rest. But the goat ran at her and gored 
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her with his horns, and she tumbled from 
off the bridge into the river, and there she 
burst. And then out of her crept all that 
she had devoured, not a bit the worse for 
their imprisonment—the farmer and his 
wife and the other man, and the cow and the 
wild cat and the squirrel, and the fox and 
the hare, and the wolf and the three bears, 
and the wedding party and the funeral 
procession, ‘and the moon in the sky and 
the sun in heaven.’ 


The goat is one of the animals 
which have most frequently, in 
many lands, been chosen as types 
of the lightning, and, therefore, 
Scandinavian mythology represent- 
ed the chariot of Thor as drawn by 
two he-goats. But the cat, which 
is supposed to be a comparatively 
modern importation into Europe, 
does not occupy an equally impor- 
tant position in ‘ mythical zoology.’ 
So it seems to be out of place 
here, having, perhaps, supplanted in 
the child’s story the wolf, or other 
devouring animal of the original 
myth. In the Russian accounts of 
similar victories obtained by the 
goat, the assailant is generally a 
wolf. If we may be allowed to 
regard the story as a nature-myth, 
there will be no difficulty in re- 
solving the eat into a storm-cloud, 
which gradually enfolds everything 
in its embrace, until the lightning 
rends it asunder, and it disappears, 
and all that it had hidden comes 
again to light. But such explana- 
tions, when founded entirely on 
conjecture, are more hazardous than 
satisfactory. 

And now we will bid farewell for 
the present to Norway and its folk- 
lore, trusting that neither the one nor 
the other will ever prove deficient in 
interest to English readers. To 
those among them who have seen 
the Norsemen at home, these stories 
will recall many pleasant memories, 
not only of mountain, fiord, or 
cataract, but also of a people who 
cannot fail to enlist the sympathies 
of all to whom courage and truth- 
fulness and honesty are dear. 
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HE. necessity for improvement 
in working-class education 
has long been universally admitted. 
The great question that remains 
to be discussed—and in saying 
that it remains to be discussed, 
we do not forget that many re- 
gard this point as also settled— 
is, how is the improvement to be 
effected? The answer of Govern- 
ment to this question is—the Edu- 
cation Act. It is not our present 
purpose to go into any criticism of 
the details of this Act. What we 
have to say concerning it refers, 
not to its constructive details, but 
to its vital principle: its concep- 
tional idea. It (the Act) is prima- 
rily founded upon the notion that 
the working classes are largely un- 
educated, or we should rather say 
unschooled ; and takes no cognisance 
of, and, indeed, shows an uncon- 
sciousness of the existence of, the 
fact that they are miseducated. Now, 
a more fatal omission than this 
there could not be, for, as we hope 
to be able to show before the con- 
clusion of this article, it is mis- 
education that is the educational 
weakness of the working classes, 
the thing which makes what should 
be the stepping-stone to knowledge 
a stumbling-block in the path to it. 
That among the lower and lowest 
strata of the working classes a large 
percentage of children are never sent 
to school at all, and grow up ina 
state of brutish ignorance in conse- 
quence, ‘is, most unhappily, but too 
true. But this phase of the educa- 
tional weakness of the mass of the 
people is as nought compared with 
that arising out of the miseducation 
of those of them who are sent to 
school. The aim of the Education 
Act was to make the existing system 
of schooling of universal applica- 
tion ; its first object ought to have 
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been the organising and substitu- 
tion of a radically different and 
better system. To us the fact 
that the present system has, after 
years of trial, been found wanting, 
seems so palpable, so obtrusively 
self-evident, that we are at a loss to 
understand how it could have been 
overlooked, even by those who had 
only a general knowledge of the 
working classes, who had at any 
rate broad results to guide them to 
a judgment. Millions of the work- 
ing classes have had the fullest ad- 
vantages of the system, and a great 
majority of working-class children 
are sent to school, and yet there is 
no really educated section of the 
working classes. Individual in- 
stances of well-educated working 
men are tolerably numerous, but, 
compared with the vastness of the 
general body, they are exceptional, 
are by the others regarded as ex- 
ceptional, and not always as fa- 
vourably exceptional. 

In some types of mind it is a 
phase of educational ignorance 
to contemn the education the 
value of which it is incapable 
of appreciating; in other types 
it leads to hatred, envy, and sus- 
picion of the moral superiority 
which education gives, and to a 
mostly affected, but in some degree 
real, contempt for educational ad- 
vantages on the ground that they 
are effeminate, and of no practical 
utility to their possessor. Those 
entertaining this last idea are much 
encouraged in it by their detecting 
the falsity in practice of a very 
common, very plausible and—in its 
effects upon ignorant minds, as we 
are going to show—very pernicious 
notion, which is constantly being 
uttered or written by all manner of 
men who set up as teachers or 
advisers of the people. 
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Some little time back there 
appeared, first in Reynolds’s News- 
puper and subsequently in the 
Daily Telegraph, a letter from ‘A 
Gardener at Kew,’ stating that 
his wages were only fifteen shil- 
lings per week, and giving a de- 
tailed account of how that amount 
was expended in the support of 
himself and a wife and child. Upon 
this letter the Telegraph had a 
leader, which, after criticising the 
mode of expenditure given as not 
being so judicious as it might have 
been, waived that part of the sub- 
ject as of secondary importance, and 
wound up by significantly asking, 
‘But, what can a man who writes 
such a letter as that of our corre- 
spondent’s have been doing all his 
life to be working at fifteen shil- 
lings a week?’ This was an exam- 
ple of the most popular method of 
putting the notion of which we 
speak. When those outside the 
working classes discover that an 
individual low down in the ranks 
of those classes is tolerably edu- 
cated, they exclaim, ‘ what can such 
a man have been doing, that, with 
his education, he should be a gar- 
dener, or hodman, or dock labourer, 
or perhaps have been found starving 
and unable to obtain any employ- 
ment whatever?’ What can he have 
been doing? they ask, in a manner 
that implies that no working man 
who is capable of making a clear 
statement, or writing a fairly com- 
posed and not misspelled letter, need 
be in any very subordinate or dis- 
tressful position. This, when it 
is put into doctrine, instead of im- 
plied in a question, is what is 
preached to the working classes. 
They are told, in effect, that they 
have only to be educated to be sure 
to rise in the world. This saying 
is akin to those, that there is a 
marshal’s béton in every (French) 
soldier’s knapsack, and a thrice 
Lord-Mayor-of-London career open 
to every shopboy. Such sayings are 
well sounding, and are spoken with 
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the intention of being incentives 
to worthy and beneficent action; 
but those towhom they are addressed 
know that they are not generally 
or effectively true. In regard: to 
this especial theory of the educated 
working man necessarily risingabove 
the uneducated one, the working 
classes see that it is practically 
false; and from this many of the 
more bigotedly and lazily ignorant 
among them deduce that it is a bait 
thrown out to them to induce them 
to essay the dry, and—as they 
think—profitless task of educating 
themselves. One of the lessons of 
the experience of their daily life is to 
teach them that this theory does not 
hold as a rule; while the exceptions 
in which education alone—we are 


speaking now of general, not tech- 
nical education—leads to a man 
obtaining employment, or being 
promoted in it, are very rare, so 
rare that a man might spend a life- 
time in workshops without witness- 
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ing an instance of it. 
educated men among the working 
classes are not, as we have already 
said, sufficiently numerous to be 
ranked as a distinctive section of 
the body; nor do they belong exclu- 
sively to either of the two great 
distinctive sections—the skilled and 
unskilled. Their being educated is 
not the result of the system under 
which working men are educated, 
and is therefore, in itself, no evi- 
dence of their having belonged to 
the better-off section of their body, 
the section that is in a position to 
avail itself, and, as a rule, does avail 
itself, most largely of that system. 
It is the result rather of some indi- 
vidual taste or chance, that may as 
readily fall to the lot of one who is 
a gardener at fifteen shillings per 
week as to that of a mechanic with 
two guineas a week; that very 
often does fall to the lot of the un- 
skilled labourer, and not to that of 
the artisan who is in immediate au- 
thority over him, earns double his 
wages by lighter and cleanlier work, 
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and regards himself as belonging to 
a superior grade of society. Fora 
labourer to be a better educated 
man than the skilled workman 
whose assistant he is, is a common 
phase of workshop life; and it is 
a still more common thing for a fore- 
man to be a less well educated man 
than numbers of both the skilled 
and unskilled workmen who are 
under him. Indeed, it is by no 
means an unknown thing for the qua- 
lifications of an uneducated, rather 
than of an educated, man—loud- 
voicedness in swearing, and a gene- 
ral capacity for bullying (in work- 
shop phrase ‘horsing’) men over 
their work—to be found the recom- 
mendations to a foremanship in the 
eyes of some employers. If an 
educated labourer, complaining of 
the inadequacy of his pay to decency 
and comfort of living, were asked, 
‘How comes it that you, who are 
evidently an educated man, are no- 
thing better than a common la- 
bourer, and are under men of infe- 
rior education?’ he could soon 
place the matter in its right light. 
He would probably answer that his 
father before him had also been an 
unskilled and poorly paid labourer, 
and had consequently not had the 
pecuniary means of apprenticing his 
son to any skilled craft. That to 
‘pick up’ an education was, for one 
with a natural taste for it, or who 
had been fortunate enough to be put 
on the right path for acquiring it, 
infinitely more easy than for any 
outsider, however desirous or per- 
severing, to pick up a trade. That 
it was acquired mechanical ability, 
not general educational knowledge, 
that gave the higher standing and 
pay; that to read Mill, appreciate 
Carlyle, and be acquainted with and 
able to enjoy the literature of your 
country was one thing, to be able 
to chip level and file true, another. 
That when he had turned his 
thoughts to callings in which edu- 
cational capabilities were more di- 
rectly available, he had found that 
VOL. VI,—NO, XXXV. NEW SERIES. 
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clerking, storekeeping, time keep- 
ing, and the like were overstocked ; 
that employment in them was pre- 
carious, men who had been at them 
all their lives being often out of 
work, and that, moreover, entry 
into them by an outsider—and more 
especially an outsider who lacked 
what is generally styled ‘ respect- 
able attire’—is scarcely less diffi- 
cult than entry into a trade-union 
guarded mechanical craft. That, in 
short, he had been made and been 
kept an unskilled and_ ill-paid 
labourer by circumstances which it 
was not within the direct action of 
education to alter. 

If all men were educated there 
would still have to be gardeners 
and unskilled labourers, and other 
chances beside that of the exact 
degree of general education would 
still decide a man’s being in this cr 
that grade of working-class life. 
It may be a ‘healthy tone’ of talk, 
but, followed to its legitimate con- 
clusion, this doctrine of education 
directly elevating the individual 
workman as a workman is—non- 
sense. Working men, even igno- 
rant working men, see that it is 
nonsense; and the fact that they 
do see it in this light makes it most 
pernicious nonsense. When it is 
preached to them they sneeringly 
point to some living contradiction 
of it, and hug themselves in their 
ignorance. ‘ Look at Bill What’s- 
his-name, and Jack So-and-so,’ they 
will say; ‘they’re educated men, a 
lot better educated, at any rate, than 
the general run of working-men. 
They’ve got any quantity of book 
learning ; if we don’t understand 
anything we hear or meet with in 
the newspaper, they can explain 
it to us off-hand; they can talk 
like a schoolmaster on almost an 
subject that turns up, and if you’ll 
only give them a rough idea of 
what you want, they’ll write you 
a letter that reads like print— 
and yet, what has their education 
done for them? what are they ? 
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Common labourers at the beck and 
call of every mechanic in the shop, 
whether he be an educated and 
gentlemanly man or a bullying 
ignoramus who can scarcely tell a 
big B from a barn door.’ This is 
how workmen comment in the work- 
shop upon much of the ‘healthy’ 
talk anent the immediate material 
benefit of education to them indi- 
vidually, addressed to or at them 
out of the workshop. They resent 
it as an attempt to treat them as 
children, and if those ‘friends of 
education,’ or of ‘the people’ who 
indulge in it, only knew the injury 
they were doing, they would abjure 
their doctrine. It is something 
very like the contrary of this healthy 
sounding, but. to ignorant minds— 
the only minds to which there can 
be any need to address it—injuri- 
ously misleading sentiment, that 
will have to be told to the working 
classes, in putting the point of the 
material advantages to them of im- 
proved education. What should 
be taught them on this head is, that 
though they may now see educated 
men in their own ranks in a worse 
position in life than uneducated 
ones—that though education was no 
royal road to wealth or ease, and 
might never be of special individual 
benefit to any particular working 
man—that though it could not 
banish hard and disagreeable em- 
ployments, or ensure such em- 
ployments falling only to the lot of 
the least educated—that though all 
this might be, education was still, 
even from a material point of view, 
and as an individual concern, a 
great thing: that it meant know- 
ledge, and power, and progress; 
that though its materially beneficial 
action might be hard to define, and 
was necessarily of a broad and 
aggregate character, it could, and 
if general among the working 
classes would, benefit the indi- 
vidual through the class. That 
were the working-classes generally 
as well educated as the best edu- 
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cated individuals among them now 
are, they would acquire such a 
knowledge of all the leading facts 
and opinions constituting the social 
problems of the day, as, combined 
with the strength which their num- 
bers and potential political power 
gives them, would enable them to 
deal with those problems in a man- 
ner beneficial to themselves. So 
greatly beneficial, perhaps, as to 
bring about a state of things in 
which even the worst paid callings 
would yield a sufficiency of the 
common necessaries and decencies 
of life to those following them. 
And this, in conjunction with those 
higher pleasures of the mind which 
education opens to all, would leave 
little more to be desired. 

This is the candid and practical 
way of putting the strictly utili- 
tarian incentive to education before 
the working-classes, the only way 
likely to be effective with them. It 
is the line of argument resorted to 
by the educated few among them, 
and it cannot be gainsaid, as can 
the sort of talk we were condemn- 
ing just now, by those who think, 
or affect to think, that it is folly to 
be wise. It is only with men, 
however, that argument or exposi- 
tion as to the utility and power of 
education has to be used ; itis with 
children that the work of education 
has primarily to deal, and that 
brings us back to the more direct 
line of our discourse—the existing 
system of working-class education 
and its defects. We have already 
intimated that the result of the 
system is miseducation; and we 
have now to add that the fault of 
the system is, that it is based upon 
a false view of the true circum. 
stances of the case; a radically 
wrong interpretation of the lesson 
of the fact which is the key-note 
to the whole position. A working- 
man’s child can at the utmost attend 
school only from five to fourteen 
years of age, and the idea upon 
which the system has been consti- 
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tuted—in consonance with which it 
at any rate actually works—is, 
that the education must be com- 
pleted, the child made a scholar 
within those years. This too—most 
unfortunately—is the view of the 
case taken by the bulk of the work- 
ing-classes themselves. They be- 
lieve, and act upon the belief, that 
the work of education is completed 
in those years; that when a boy 
leaves school he is, as a matter of 
course, done with education, and in 
this belief the boy generally speak- 
ing is—from reasons that will be 
presently adverted to—but too 
happy to acquiesce. To our think- 
ing, however, and we will give 
grounds for our opinion, the proper 
and practical deduction from the 
fact is obviously that, during the 
youthful and limited period named, 
only the foundation of an education 
can be laid, or should be attempted 
to be laid. It should be regarded 
as only a preparatory period or 
stage, and its purpose should be to 
qualify and incline pupils to carry 
on the work of self-education during 
later periods. Its actual effect is 
to produce a directly opposite result. 
It is emphatically, and in the worst 
sense, a cranuming system ; and, as 
such, implants not a taste for, but a 
detestation of, anything in the shape 
of study or educative reading. It 
may vary in details in different 
schools, but the central fault, that of 
attempting too much, is common to 
them all, and worst in those that are 
considered the best—because they are 
the highest priced—schools. There 
is nothing thatis sought to be taught 
under the system that should not 
be learned, or, lacking a} general 
knowledge of which, a man could be 
considered as educated. But O, 
the manner of the teaching! Its un- 
utterable exacerbating dryness ; its 
stolid, selt-defeating persistence in 
treating the boy as the man, not 
the father of the man! The idea 


that the children must be educated 
within the school period seems to 
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have altogether precluded any idea 
of interesting them in their studies, 
of making learning pleasant to 
them, or giving rise to a spontane- 
ous desire for knowledge. An ex- 
amination of the lesson-books used 
in working-class schools is enough 
to give a shudder to any thoughtful 
friend to popular education, and 
more than enough to account for 
the distaste to education which 
working-class boys evince when 
they have left school. The disas- 
trous idea of its being necessary to 
complete the education during the 
period of schoolboyhood leads to 
the condensing of all subjects to 
their merest dry technicalities. 
Grammars are reduced to little 
more than a collection of rules, 
geographies to lists of rivers, moun- 
tains, capitals, and so forth, and 
histories to chronological tables. 
Even these are taught parrot 
fashion, and test, or develop, 
only the memory of the children, 
leaving other and higher faculties 
dormant. They are committed to 
memory as task work, and are for the 
most part forgotten as soon as re- 
peated, or, if remembered at all, re- 
membered only as disjointed names 
or disconnected figures. There is, 
thus, nothing to make study allur- 
ing, no creation in the mind of 
the pupil of an interest that repays 
his trouble, nothing to make the 
ways of learning ways of pleasant- 
ness, or to induce a love of educa- 
tion for its own sake, or an appre- 
ciation of its value as a means to 
an end—the acquirement of pleas- 
ing, profitable, and elevating, know- 
ledge. In many working-class 
schools there is an ‘upper’ class 
in which French is attempted to be 
taught in the same dry, cramming 
way of which we are speaking; 
while in very many instances the 
better-off grades of the artisan class 
will send their sons for a year or 
two to what they call a finish- 
ing school: that is, some private 
school of the semi-genteel order at 
YY2 
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which the fee is a guinea a quarter, 
and the ‘list of studies’ long and 
high sounding, including French, 
mathematics, and ‘the sciences.’ 
Boys who have been to these latter 
schools, or through an upper class 
of an ordinary national school, are 
regarded among the working-classes 
themselves as having had the best 
chances of education, and being the 
best educated. And really such a boy 
leaving school at fourteen years of 
age to be apprenticed, can be made to 
appear quite a marvel of education 
to parents and others who are 
themselves uneducated, or but little 
educated. At the show examina- 
tions of his school he will shine, 
will deftly go through the few 
stock and much rehearsed gymnas- 
tic tricks of education which school- 
masters parade, and the friends of 
pupils accept, as proofs of a genuine 
education. He is put forth as a 
grand (educational) combination— 
a calculating boy, a Lindley Mur- 
ray, a gazetteer, a dictionary of 
dates, all rolled into one. Before 
the question is fairly out of mouth 
he will tell how much _ twenty 
dozens of socks at a shilling and 
elevenpence three-farthings per pair 
come to. He will glibly parse a 
sentence, will unhesitatingly spell 
long and formidable-looking words, 
name the highest mountain and 
longest river in the world, and 
repeat the Catechism and whole 
chapters of the Bible ‘off book.’ 
He will reel off a list of the Roman 
Emperors and English Kings, and 
give the dates of, and parties op- 
posed in, the great battles of the 
world, Finally, and as the crown- 
ing glories, numbers of those who 
have been to ‘finishing’ schools 
will demonstrate a problem in 
Euclid, and speak more or less of 
‘the French not spoken in France.’ 
Wonderful enough seems all this 
to the working-class parents who 
have only some far-off touch of edu- 
cation to let them know they are not 
educated ; who respect education, 
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have a general appreciation of its 
value, are desirous that their chil- 
dren should haveitsadvantages, and 
willing to make all reasonable sa- 
crifices to that end. Wonderful 
enough—and, alas! satisfactory 
enough—to them seems this mis- 
education of show examination 
questions, repellantly dry lesson- 
books, repetitions ‘off book,’ and 
‘night lessons’ that are esteemed 
the more efficacious the more they 
are seen to be vanity and vexation 
of spirit to the student. But let 
any really educated man take these 
boys, even the prize pupils among 
them, and, lifting them out of the 
groove of show examinations, test 
them for genuine education—for 
knowledge, or any true desire for 
knowledge or acquaintance with 
the best sources of it. Let him see 
whether any solid foundation of 
education has been laid, whether 
the so readily given answers to 
show examination questions are 
anything more than a mere me- 
chanical acrobatical exercise of me- 
mory; whether the knowledge of 
principles or contextal facts which, 
to be evidence of true education 
such answers should involve, is 
there. Let any thoughtful, im- 
partial, competent man test the boys 
to this purpose, and in nine cases 
out of ten there will ensue the sor- 
rowfullest result; worse almost than 
no education, as we have said, mis- 
education. Detestation of educa- 
tion too, desire to get to work as a 
means of getting rid of its thraldom 
(as they have experienced it) and 
determination to be done with it at 
earliest possible date. 

This is no mere matter of opinion 
or assertion; it is but too pain- 
fully demonstrable matter of fact. 
Even when such a mode of testing 
as we suggest is tried upon the 
simplest scale, and with those en- 
gaged in the administration of the 
existing system of education fore- 
warned and forearmed against it, 
and bringing up to the test only 
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pretested and selected boys—even 
in this mild case we get a result 
that in itself, and still more in its 
suggestiveness, is as sad as it well 
can be. During the year ending 
August 31, 1870, there were visited 
for examination, to determine the 
proportion to each of its annual 
grant from Government, 6,382 
State-aided Church of England 
schools, having an aggregate of 
1,040,837 pupils. For examination 
in all the standards there were pre- 
sented a total of 551,531 pupils, of 
whom 344,841 were under, and 
206,6y2 over, ten years of age. 
Standard VI. however, is the only 
one that needs to be dealt with 
here, as it is the highest, and shows 
the ultimate results of the system 
of education prevailing in our 
working-class schools. The standard 
in question, which certainly does 
not err on the side of severity, 
is constituted as follows : 

‘In reading.—A short ordinary 
paragraph in a newspaper, or other 
modern narrative. 

In writing.—Another short ordi- 
nary paragraph in a newspaper, 
slowly dictated once by afew words 
at a time. 

In arithmetic.—A sum in practice 
or bills of parcels.’ 

For examination in this standard 
there were presented only 24,019, 
the whole of whom it may be safely 
and justly presumed, belonged to 
the ‘over ten years’ division. Of 
these there passed :— 


In Reading . 
Writing . 
Arithmetic 


22,316 
20,112 
16,287 


Thus, broadly, out of upwards of 


6,000 schools and 1,000,000 pu- 
pils, of whom more than 200,000 
were the pick of the elder children, 
we have only 16,000 who can pass 
in all the simple requirements of 
Standard VI. ;—not three pupils per 
school, not two per cent. of the total 
number of pupils, only two-thirds of 
the twenty-four thousand who, after 
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all manner ot sifting and pretesting, 
masters finally presented to stand 
the ordeal. If these figures, weighed 
in conjunction with the simplicity 
of the standard, do not point their 
moral, no words of ours will do it. 
So far as it goes, the testing of the 
Government examiner is genuine. 
He takes the pupils for a moment 
out of the lesson-book groove, 
selects his own newspaper para- 
graphs, gives his own test sums; 
with what results let the reports of 
the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, from whose last issued 
blue book the above figures are quo- 
ted, bear witness. And yet thou- 
sauds of pupils who failed to pass 
this standard, and hundreds of 
thousands who masters would not 
risk submitting to it, would, under 
a show examination, have been 
made to appear—to the thoughtless 
and uneducated — as prodigies of 
educational attainments. Those 
who could not work a sum in 
practice given ‘out of the head’ 
of a Government examiner would 
answer the problem of the nails in 
the horse-shoe, and other ‘ puzzle’ 
questions in arithmetic with sus- 
picious alacrity, while thousands 
who could not be trusted to read a 
newspaper paragraph correctly, or 
write it from dictation, would have 
been shown as unshakable in the 
pronunciation of ‘scripture proper 
names,’ in reciting the pedigrees of 
the Patriarchs, and the list of the 
kings of Israel who ‘ did evil in the 
sight of the Lord;’ as faultless in 
the repeating chapters and collects 
‘ off book,’ and telling what were 
the three things that their god- 
fathers and godmothers did promise 
and vow in their name. In the 
private ‘ finishing’ schools of which 
we have spoken, the examinations 
are, generally speaking, only of the 
show order, and though by means 
of such examinations boys are made 
to sound like scholars, there is but 
too sufficient grounds for believing 
that Standard VI. would have 
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much the same ‘flooring’ effect 
upon them that it has upon the 
pupils of the rate-aided schools. 
But, apart from any question of 
school examinations or standards, 
there is proof positive of the most 
conclusive kind and upon the largest 
scale, that the system of education 
applied to the very large proportion 
of the working classes who are sent 
to school, is not an educating one, 
does not produce educated men, or 
an educated class. If even only 
those boys who had the fullest advan- 
tages of the present system, those 
who are kept at school until they 
are fourteen, were to become an 
educated section of the working 
classes, the general body of those 
classes would be in a much better 
position than they are in now. 
There would be then what there is 
not now, a sufficiency of education to 
leaven the mass. There would be 
an educated phalanx to act as 
natural leaders to the body, to 
stand between it and those who now 
take advantage of its ignorance, 
a tone to it that would 
education being more 


and to give 
lead to 
rapidly extended to all other sec- 


tions of it. But these boys, going 
into the workshop in all the glories 
of their show education, and with 
the reputation of being ‘fine scho- 
lars,’ will, ten or twenty years 
later, be found as men—in the 
great majority of instances that is 
—ignorant, bigoted, ill-informed, 
guiltless of their country’s liter- 
ature, knowing little or nothing of 
the great social problems in which 
the welfare of their class is involved, 
and very often utterly indifferent to 
them. That this is a true state- 
ment of the case, that there really is 
no educated class among the work- 
ing classes, those best acquainted, 
with them will the most readily 
admit, and none more readily (or 
sorrowfully) than the exceptional 
few among themselves who are edu- 
cated. There can be no disputing 
the fact; the only question is, how 
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comes such a state of things to be, 
and this question we have, accord- 
ing to our lights, already answered 
by anticipation. 

Speaking broadly, the converging 
aim of the school education of 
working-class children should be to 
implant and direct a taste for sound 
and educative reading. Therein, 
rightly considered, lies the true path 
to knowledge, to power. ‘ In Books,’ 
says Carlyle, ‘lies the soul of the 
whole Past Time; the articulate, 
audible, voice of the Past, when the 
body and material substance of it 
has altogether vanished like a 
dream. . No magic Rwe is 
stranger than a Book, All that 
Mankind has done, thought, gained, 
or been: it is lying, as in magic 
preservation, in the pages of Books.’ 
And so it is. "Books, reading, rightly 
applied, are—if not the only (and 
they are not the only)—among the 
chief means of education, and to 
tle working classes more largely and 
emphatically so than to any others, 
since the greater and better part of 
their education must be self-educa- 
tion, must be an education of com- 
mon sense and general knowledge, 
rather than of exact sciences or 
specific accomplishments. This kind 
of education books are especially 
fitted to give to working men, and 
therefore, as we have said, the ulti- 
mate object of working-class educa- 
tion ought to be to create a taste for 
reading, to send pupils to books of 
their own free accord, and with a 
fair knowledge of what books and 
authors can be advantageously con- 
sulted for any desired kind of general 
information. The thing, we believe, 
could be done; should, at any rate, 
as a matter of duty and necessity, 
be attempted. At the present time 
we have a committee of scholars 
engaged in a consultatory revision 
of the Bible ; but, speaking with all 
due reverence, we think that not 
only was a committee for the rev i- 
sion of school-books more needed, 
but that, well done, its work would be 
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of greater service to both God and 
man. We want much less of lesson- 
book, task-work teaching, much 
more of teacher’s teaching ; and the 
latter might be had in conjunction 
with a system of school ‘readers’ that 
would becalculated to interest, where 
the meredry lesson-books now dis- 
gust, pupils. An historical ‘reader,’ 
consisting of extracts, with ex- 
planatory head-notes, from the more 
dramatic and picturesque portions 
of our historical writers, would do 
more to create an interest in, and lead 
to the subsequent acquirement of, a 
more extensive knowledge of history, 
than any quantity by itself of re- 
peating ‘ off-book’ of lists of kings, 
lengths of reigns, and dates of 
battles. In the same way, under a 
good teacher—a teacher with 
‘knack,’ and having maps and 
globes at command — geography 
could be infinitely better taught, in 
association with a geographical 
‘reader’ made up of interesting 
selections from books of voyages 
and travels, than by means of the 


cut-and-dried ‘geographies’ now in 


vogue. Grammar, too, might be 
taught in a less mechanical and 
more effective manner; and, alto- 
gether, the general intellect of the 
children—not their mere power of 
memory alone—might be more 
highly and profitably cultivated— 
might be cultivated to a point that 
would, generally speaking, make 
further self-culture a pleasure, that 
would make mental food scarcely 
less a necessity of life than food for 
the body. If this were done—and, 
surely by a laying of heads together 
upon the subject, means to do it 
- could be devised—then we should 
get an educated working class, 
should get rid of the ignorance that 
makes the so-large possession by the 
working classes of social and politi- 
cal power a possible danger both to 
themselves and others. 

An improved system of primary 
school-education would lead to a 
considerable degree of subsequent 
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self-education, though, so far as we 
can see, there is no reason why an 
efficient system of evening schools 
could not be established, to continue 
in a direct line the general educa- 
tion of boys who had gone to work, 
and also to give them an opportu- 
nity of acquiring that technical 
education, for the lack of which 
our artisan classes are placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with 
many Continental workmen. As 
matters stand, the fruitful time be- 
tween boyhood and manhood is left 
a waste period as regards educa- 
tion; and any new system, to be 
efficient, would have to provide some 
means of educationally bridging 
over that period. If we want edu- 
cated working men, we must edu- 
cate our working boys. 

The Government Education Act, 
as we have said, shows upon its 
face that its framers were uncon- 
scious of the greatest educational 
weakness of the working-classes— 
the miseducating effect of the 
system of education applied to 
them. Still that Act was a great 
point gained. It was an emphatic 
and practical recognition of the 
importance of, and necessity for, na- 
tional education. Many of those 
elected as members of School 
Boards under it, are not only friends 
to education, but are also shrewd, 
clear-sighted men, who, as the ope- 
ration of the Act brings facts to 
light, will probably be able to de- 
duce from those facts wherein lies 
the real weakness of the case of 
national education, and be led to 
take steps for the remedy of that 
weakness. Should it prove other- 
wise ; should those entrusted with 
the carrying out of the national 
Education Act fail to discover what 
is the one thing most needful 
to the giving of a substantial 
education to the great mass of the 
people; or, having discovered it, 
should they, by factional or inte- 
rested opposition, be prevented from 
taking remedial action on the point 
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—should this prove the case, then, 
all else that the Act can do will be 
of comparatively little avail. If it 
is confined to enforcing the present 
system, leaving that system what 
it is, it will take ‘gutter children’ 
from the gutter and place them in 
schools, and give a larger number 
of working men who have been 
through schools, and on that ground 
call themselves educated ; but whose 
educational attainments, if tested, 
would be found not to go beyond a 
capability of signing their names, 
reckoning up their week’s wages, 
and laboriously, and not very un- 
derstandingly, reading the class of 
prints that take advantage of the 
ignorance, and pander to the pre- 
judices of their class. But it will not 
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give us a really educated people. 
It will still leave the working- 
classes as weak as ever in the most 
essential element of social strength 
—true knowledge. 

In conclusion, we can but most 
earnestly repeat that the great edu- 
cational weakness of the mass of 
the people lies, not in the number 
of them who are not sent to school 
at all, but in the miseducation of 
those of them who are sent; that this 
important truth does not appear to 
have been realised by those into 
whose hands have fallen the power 
of practically dealing with the ques- 
tion of national education ; and that 
unless it is realised by them and 
acted upon, we shall never get a 
really educated people. 
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SIX MONTHS OF PREFECTURE UNDER GAMBETTA. 


By an Ex-Secrerary. 


T seems curious to say that among 
the many chroniclers of the 
Franco-Prussian War, not one has 
thought it worth his or the reader’s 
while to sift the machinery of M. 
Gambetta’s national defence. This 
portion will have no doubt its full 
exhibition by-and-by, after the im- 
pression of the wonderful struggle 
has completely faded away ; and the 
green room of the war, if we may 
use the expression, may be found 
quite as interesting in its way as 
the outside performance. 
Undoubtedly the most edifying 
departments of provincial admini- 
stration from the Revolution of Sep- 
tember 1870 to the capitulation of 
Paris in February of the following 
year were the Prefectures. France 


being, as it were, severed from her 
brains, accustomed for nearly a cen- 


tury to look to its capital for direc- 
tion, example and encouragement, 
was virtually in the hands of the 
eighty-six functionaries to whose 
personal initiative was left almost 
entirely the task of organising the 
defence in their respective localities, 
and making head against the reac- 
tionary impotence of those Imperial 
functionaries whom the necessities 
of the situation did not permit to 
dismiss. The fact is that friends 
or foes err profoundly when they 
attribute to the late Minister of 
War the powers of dictatorship at 
Tours and Bordeaux. This omnipo- 
tent direction was but partial; con- 
fusion and wild disorder natural'y 
prevailed in the offices of the provi- 
sional Delegation. Circumstances 
transformed each prefect into a 
dictator in his own sphere; but 
with no other object than helping 
the great movements of armies and 
events with might and main; and 
albeit centralisation is to a cer- 
tain extent necessary in terrible 
emergencies; the national defence in 


the provinces gained perhaps fresh 
impetus from the latitude accorded 
to the patriotism and judgment of 
superior functionaries. Itis of this 
particular administration, as one of 
those who had the honour to con- 
tribute to its satisfactory working, 
that I undertake the relation. Most 
of the Republican Prefects seem 
not over-anxious to reveal the in- 
nocent secrets of their administra-. 
tion ; it may be that they hesitate 
to record several episodes of their 
short Prefectorial experience, which 
tell little for the patriotism of a cer- 
tain class of Frenchmen, or to reveal 
certain intimate views of the pro- 
vincial system of administrative cen- 
tralisation ; but it appears to us that 
the only great and thoroughly bene- 
ficial lesson is the exposure of past 
errors, and that the way to shake off 
for ever the dust of Imperialism is 
to show to broad daylight the falla- 
cies and corruption of the fallen 
régime. Perhaps this plain and 
rapid chronicle of facts, events, and 
impressions of a prefectorial func- 
tionary may assist towards the his- 
tory of the national defence in one 
of its most important phases. Jt 
may also tend to show the utter 
iniquity of French centralisation, 
the principal obstacle to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, in the midst of 
a series of terrible predicaments. 

At any time to manufacture an 
official functionary within a few 
hours is no easier than to become 
an artist in a few days; a French 
functionary is a machine, candidly 
and innocently perfidious—in fact, 
an active and dangerous instrument. 
When, therefore, the revolution 
broke out on the 4th of September, 
and the eighty-six Imperial Prefects 
were suddenly sent about their 
business, it was no light task to im- 
provise with equal rapidity as many 
able and energetic men to replace 
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the dismissed in posts of which 
they knew not even the rudi- 
ments. Besides, the revolutions of 
1789 and 1793 were as productive 
in great minds as that of 1870 was 
sterile in even average personalities, 
and never was there a greater de- 
mand for them than in the supreme 
struggle the Republic was left to 
fight out. In this dearth of really 
capable men M. Gambetta had offers 
of service beyond numbering. There 
was certainly no lack of applicants 
for posts of prefects, sub-prefects, 
and secrétaires généraux ; had France 
possessed a thousand departments 
there would have been enough to 
direct them; but the difficulty was 
the choice ; and the members of the 
Government of National Defence 
were very prone to act under the 
influence of personal relations and 
private friendship. The ante-cham- 
ber of the Hétel de Ville was 
crowded with a turmoil of applicants 
whose recriminations at the ingrati- 
tude of such or such member of the 
Government for their former ser- 
vices might have filled a score of 
volumes, and furnished many an 
instructive study for a new Balzac. 
Everybody and everything, in fact, 
was bewildered and helplessly con- 
fused after this memorable fourth 
of September, on which the Empire 
was not overthrown, but fell of itself 
before a blow of the wind. The 
Prussians advanced on Paris, within 
a few days they would be under her 
walls, and in those few days the 
provinces must be organised. 
Among the pell-mell of all ele- 
ments, in which all men lost: their 
head, yet in which the defence of 
Paris was organised with marvel- 
lous celerity, one man alone was 
really at the height of his position 
—by no means an enviable one. I 
may say from personal knowledge 
based on eye-sight and information, 
that it was mainly owing to Gam- 
betta that the partial organisation of 
the departments was due. He dis- 
played extraordinary activity, and 
until the investment of the capital 
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directed all his efforts towards the 
outside, guessing, with the profound 
tact and prescience that he after- 
wards displayed, that the provincial 
defence was that which would exer- 
cise the greatest influence on the 
result of the war. Indeed, M. Gam- 
betta had serious thoughts of leaving 
Paris himself before the investment 
to supersede the two honest but 
useless old gentlemen who had been 
sent to Tours. All prefectorial 
nominations were of his choice, 
and it must be acknowledged that 
most of those who were charged 
with official functions displayed 
commendable energy. 

But to return to our direct sub- 
ject, the Home Minister’s room 
during the appointments bore a 
close resemblance to the auction 
rooms of the Hétel Drouot on a par- 
ticularly noisy day. On the 5th of 
September I met there an old friend, 
a working mason, proscribed in 
1851, who for twenty years had 
been one of the most esteemed 
teachers of French in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. He had given 
up a fine situation in England to 
offer his services to the country, 
even as a volunteer, although his 
hair and beard were sable white. 
‘Gambetta has forced upon me the 
post of Prefect of La Creuse, my 
native department,’ he said to me. 
I was looking for my best friend 
and a right hand; will you be 
my secrétaire de préfecture ?’ I was 
prevailed on to accept; and the 
appointment being signed forth- 
with, we made our way through the 
crowd arm-in-arm, and Prefect and 
Secretary prepared for departure. 
M. Clément Laurier, the substi- 
tute of the Minister of the Interior, 
telegraphed tothe Imperial Prefect of 
La Creuse to remit his official powers 
to our hands, and on the following 
night, amidst the roar of the great 
city, the immense hubbub of joy, 
fear, enthusiasm, patriotism, rising 
in a mist over its surface, the tu- 
mult of the stations filled with 
those whose courage fainted away 
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before the prospect of a winter 
siege, and who fled to English 
watering-places to wait quietly the 
result of the fight, and the drill- 
ing of Mobiles on the Boulevards, 
the camping of recruits of national 
guards and raw recruits on those 
fashionable and trim avenues 
which were but a few days before 
filled with the brilliant throng of 
thoughtless and silly 
gandirs, we left Paris in the full 
exuberance of its republicanism and 
warlike preparation. 

In the train, and despite the 
general hopeful excitement, which 
the coldest and most collected of 
men could not completely escape, 
my friend the newly-made Prefect 
expressed to me his doubts and 
fears as to the harmonious work- 
ing of his administration; the 
Prefect awed the mason. The 
truth is that the sudden trans- 
formation of a working man into a 
superior functionary was, at first 
thought, extremely surprising. A 


F ; 
désceuvrés 


few words to explain the peculiar 
position in which he stood with his 
administrés are not out of place for 
the full comprehension of this re- 


cord. M. Martin N d (a mem- 
ber of the Council-General of Paris) 
was certainly one of the remark- 
able figures of the time. A work- 
ing mason in 1840, almost entirely 
illiterate, but endowed with the 
choicest intellectual gifts, he enjoyed 
immense popularity in his native 
department of La Creuse, which 
furnishes nearly all the Paris 
masons. His truly noble eloquence 
had given him among his com- 
panions something of the repu- 
tation of a prophet ; and when, after 
handling the trowel during the day, 
the workman who could hardly read 
strained himself to impart his scan- 
ty knowledge to his still more ignor- 
ant brethren, and spoke to them 
of the benefits of a republic, he 
scarcely suspected that they would 
reward his devotion by legislative 
honours. In 1848 he was in Paris, 
at work as mason on the pillars of 
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the Mairie of the Panthéon. When 
the mayor came to announce to him 
his election at the head of the poll 
for La Creuse, M. N d unaffec- 
tedly gave up his calling, brushed 
his plastered clothes, and took his 
seat in the Legislative Assembly 
beside Lamennais. The workman 
deputy soon became one of the 
principal and most influential 
speakers of the Chamber. The 
Empire imprisoned and _ exiled 
him after the Coup d’Ltat, and 
when an aide-de-camp entered the 
cell he occupied at Mazas next 
to that of M. Thiers, and pro- 
posed to him immediate liberty and 
official favours, the prisoner’s only 
answer was: ‘Sir, you can do me 
but one pleasure—to leave the room, 
and bear to your master the expres- 
sion of my contempt and detesta- 
tion.” In England M. N d, en- 
couraged by his friends, MM. Louis 
Blanc, Ledru-Rollin, and others, had 
given up his original calling, and by 
dint of tremendous study and per- 
severance obtained a situation as 
French master. Twenty years of 
exile, during which he had become 
not only perfectly master of the 
French and English languages, but 
a savant of no common order, had 
fully prepared him for the vicissi- 
tudes and agitations of French poli- 
tical life. His natural capacities 
had developed themselves by medi- 
tation and daily contact with the 
eminent persons proscribed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. When he left 
France he could not spell ; by dint 
of teaching spelling he had learnt 
orthography. Such was the man I 
had as a companion, and, officially, 
as a superior. Being of exagger- 
ated modesty, he felt but little 
trust in his ability to discharge 
his new functions, and feared the 
sarcasms of the local bourgeoisie. 
I reassured him as I best could 
with the observation that he was 
sent into his department more as a 
man of action than as a bureaucrat; 
and subsequent events proved him to 
be the most efficient and useful of M. 
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Gambetta’s Prefects, and the only 
one who bore to the end the fearful 
weight which devolved on depart- 
mental administrators when the 
mobiles and mobilised guards were 
called out and had to be equipped 
within three months. 

Our arrival at Guéret, the Prefec- 
torial town, was neither a gay nor 
brilliant one; not precisely what a 
Prefect’s reception used to be in 
the palmy period of the Third Em- 
pire. No mayor, nor municipal 
council, nor deputation was wait- 
ing for us at the station to welcome 
us. It is true that it was night, 
that it was the seventh of Sep- 
tember, that we had taken good 
care not to announce our arrival, 
that no one save the ex-Prefect knew 
who the new Prefect was, that the 
department of La Creuse contained 
the most reactionary of provincial 
bourgeoisies; and finally that we 
were anything but displeased at slip- 
ping quietly and steadily into the du- 
ties we had to discharge, and which, 


after all, were as novel to myself 
as to my friend the mason-Prefect. 


Without losing a moment, we 
walked to the Prefecture through 
the dark and narrow streets of a 
very quaint little town, stirred up 
the concierge (this humble official, 
I heard afterwards, had seen twenty- 
one Prefects pass his threshold), 
and requested to be introduced to 
M. le Préfet. 

This concierge displayed the 
sagacity and prudence of a great 
diplomatist ; obviously, he was ex- 
pecting that a new Prefect would 
soon show an appearance at Guéret; 
but his mind was unequal to the 
effort of imagining that a Prefect 
could present himself at ten o’clock 
at night, dressed as the most ordi- 
nary of mortals. Not exactly 
knowing whether we were thieves 
or plenipotentiaries, he wisely 
elected to be exquisitely polite. 
M. le Préfet was going to bed, and 
would not be disturbed; but on 
giving the name of N. d we were 
immediately ushered into his pre- 
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sence. M. le Préfet was leaning 
against his mantelpiece, holding 
my friend’s card between his fin. 
gers, and very pale. 

‘M. Martin N d, 1 think ?’ he 
said, after the usual greetings ; ‘ the 
same to whom I am to surrender 
my functions ?’ 

‘Such is my mission, and this 
gentleman with me is my secre- 
tary.’ 

‘I have received a despatch from 
the Home Minister of the—new 
Government announcing my dis- 
missal, . . . It was no more than 
I expected—only the—new Go. 
vernment’—the Imperial function- 
ary hesitated in his denunciation of 
what he would have liked to call 
an insurrectionary Government— 
‘not being strictly legal, a la rigueur, 
I might refuse to vacate the Prefec- 
ture, and retain my legal authority. 
May I ask you what would be your 
course in this case ?’ 

The stripped functionary was evi- 
dently trying intimidation. 

‘If you were bent on resistance 
against the Government of National 
Defence,’ replied M. N——d very 
politely, but deliberately, ‘ I should 
call out the gendarmerie to-morrow, 
and after taking forcible possession 
of my authority, I should most re- 
luctantly be compelled to arrest 
you as an obstacle to national 
defence, and for contempt of su- 
perior authority.’ 

‘Very well,’ rejoined our inter- 
locutor, who, I must confess, bore up 
wellin his unpleasantposition. ‘Here 
are the keys of my official papers 
and my bureau. You do not ex- 
pect me to evacuate the Prefecture 
this very evening, I suppose ?’ he 
added with a smile. ‘So, if you 
please, we will put off my depar- 
ture and your full entrance here till 
to-morrow.’ 

In this we of course fully ac- 
quiesced, and retired for the night 
to an adjoining hotel. 


Il. 
Frencn provincial towns are the 
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most wonderful schools for scandal 
that could possibly be dreamed of. 
There is in these centres an absence 
of intellectual life, a shallowness of 
mind and conception, a want of 
serious thought, such as few coun- 
tries besides France, intellectually 
condensed in Paris, and the 
four great towns, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, and Toulouse, 
could afford an example of. As it 
is, a gap must necessarily be filled; 
and gossip of the pettiest and 
meanest kind employs alone the 
leisure hours of indolent pro- 
yincials. No artistic emulation, 
no literary refinement, no thought- 
ful interest of politics, break the 
killing monotony of slimy scandal. 
The inhabitants of these provincial 
towns, with the exception of those 
who have been brought up in Paris, 
are backward and narrow; they 
remain at a standstill for years; 
their intellect degenerates into 
egotism ; and even for a man gifted 
with elevated aspirations a pro- 
longed sojourn in this atmosphere, 
fraught with all the prejudices of 
traditionary ignorance, is inevitably 
lowering. Thus on the following 
day, albeit that our arrival was 
known only to the departing Pre- 
fect, it was publicly notorious that 
M.N d the mason was the man, 
and the innkeeper e tutti quanti 
treated my poor friend with an ab- 
normal deference which made him 
blush and made me laugh. It was 
a fine occasion to study the dignity 
of human nature. 

At the Prefecture, all was in cha- 
racteristic confusion. The arrival 
of a Republican Prefect changed 
the aspect of affairs considera- 
bly; the chefs de bureau, chefs 
de division, and an army of minor 
employés, together with a couple 
of young Prefectorial councillors, 
who received yearly salaries of 
4,000 francs for the light duty of 
‘assisting’ at official receptions in 
costume, and spending their money 
at leisure as commodiously as they 


could, prepared to pay their re- 
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spects to their new chiefs—cere- 
monies we could have dispensed 
with very willingly. But how can 
a French official be robbed of any 
occasion of making solemn and 
pompous displays! The porter was 
in ecstasies at his sagacity, and 
some flatterer had already taken 
down the bust and portrait of the 
fallen Emperor that adorned the 
Cabinet du Préfet, and relegated 
these works of official art to the cel- 
lar. The Prefect was removing. His 
demeanour was less possessed than 
before ; he seemed profoundly humi- 
liated at having to effect a crest- 
fallen retreat through an ironical 
crowd. M. N——d was touched 


at his evident anguish, and in his 


compassion he walked up to the 
individual who for years had been 
the perfidious instrument of a per- 
fidious régime, and who was now 
allowed to go scot free whither he 
would ; and the proscript exiled by 
his master and through his agency 
offered him his unstained and 
honest hand. The man refused to 
take it. 

We were now duly and officially 
installed in this Prefecture. I felt 
no wonder in examining the pre- 
mises at M. le Préfet’s vexation at 
leaving this felicitous place. In 
official records, Guéret was but a 
third-class chief town, and there- 
fore of third-class official splendour. 
Yet the Prefecture was a stately, 
extensive mansion, with magnifi- 
cent suites of rooms, stables for six 
horses, and large grounds behind. 
The walls bore artistic decorations 
of the most costly kind (I learned 
afterwards that 2,000/. had been re- 
cently extracted from the departmen- 
tal coffers, merely to defray a few 
outfittings) ; the furniture, also at 
the cost of the department, was as 
gorgeous as possible. Aubusson 
carpets, crimson satin chairs, arm 
chairs, curtains and divans, rich 
mirrors, rare paintings, abounded 
here; there were billiard rooms, 
smoking rooms, dining rooms, on 
every floor. The walls of the state 
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drawing room were furnished with 
white satin and gold ornaments. 
The sleeping rooms were twenty in 
number. In short, the place was 
most unnecessarily gorgeous and 
extravagantly comfortable. All 
this the Prefect enjoyed without pre- 
judice to his salary of 25,000 francs 
a year, not to speak of the 10,000 
francs accorded to him in surplus 
for frais de représentation, and 3,000 
francs for frais de correspondance, 
and the supply of coals and wood, 
and forage for his horses. Thus 
a third-class Imperial Prefect got 
a yearly salary of 38,000 francs 
(1,520!.), lived in a palace, and, as 
will be seen hereafter, had little or 
nothing to do beyond playing the 
contemptible part of an aristocratic 
spy specially appointed to suppress 
the small amount of liberty that 
existed, and to keep his Govern- 
ment aw courant of his pernicious 
influence. 

After the house came the papers. 
When I examined the 
stowed up in a closet of which the 
Prefect alone had the key, it be- 
came evident that many documents, 
probably the most interesting and 
compromising for certain persons, 
had been burnt. Our arrival, sud- 
den as it was, did not prevent the 
extinction of many such piécesdecon- 
viction; yet there was not time to burn 
everything; and perhaps it would 
be in the power of the writer to re- 
veal theactsof certain men the world 
never thought of suspecting. The 
system of spying was—let this jus- 
tice be rendered to the Imperial 
régime—admirably organised. There 
were the dossiers of every man in 
the department at all noted for the 
independence of his ideas; even 
the mildest liberalism was noted 
down and carefully registered in 
the secret archives of the Prefec- 
ture. Among others, I found rather 
a voluminous dossier to the account 
of the new Prefect himself, M. 
N d, wherein his slightest move- 
ments, whenever he came over 
from England, were minutely re- 
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corded, up to his last visit to 
La Creuse ; most of the information 
was given by telegraph and in 
cipher : ‘ M. N——d passed to-day 
at Bourganeuf, on his way to 
Aubusson.’ ‘M. N——d arrived to- 
day at Aubusson ; he will be closely 
watched.’ ‘M. N——d visited his 
friend to-day. He paid alsoa 
visit to his daughter ;’ and so on. 
The telegrams were generally given 
by the Sub-Prefects and the 
Mayors; the written reports were 
tendered by the gardes-chanpétres, 
gendarmes, and even schoolmasters, 
and a host of other employés, be. 
sides private individuals who paid 
their cout to the Prefect by in. 
famous denunciations or out of per. 
sonalhostility. It was the same with 
every one of those inscribed in the 
Prefectorial black book, according to 
their importance. There were 
packets of letters of denunciations, 
some anonymous, others signed. If 
the person under surveillance was a 
political notoriety, the result of the 
local investigations was imme- 
diately forwarded to the Prefecture 
of Police in Paris, and thus 
at a moment’s notice a man 
could be arrested in any part of 
France with a word from head- 
quarters. I found also lists of 
dangereux, modérés, and fideles. In 
fact, I may say that every man, from 
Republicans to rabid Imperialists, 
was delineated in these archives, 
and many of these descriptions 
were marvellously accurate. The 
Prefecture was a kind of central 
police department whence radiated 
an infinite number of agencies, off- 
cial and private ; every inhabitant 
was observed and scrutinised. I 
was appalled when I discovered 
the real basis of the Imperial edi- 
fice, and the perfection introduced 
into its organisation. And it was 
painful to recognise, with but too 
abundant proofs before me, how 
degraded the public mind had 
become. No symptom of moral 
decay is more significant than that 
which produces itself in the shape 











of spying and informing. In these 
dossiers there were hundreds of 
letters, cringing and base, denounc- 
ing enemies or informing against 
an adversary of Imperialism, some 
debasing themselves to obtain a 
favour, others in the bitterness of 
revenge, others as official agents ; 
and not only was this under the 
Empire, but for several months after- 
wards I received daily five or six 
‘denunciations’ against ‘enemies of 
the Republic.” At the bottom of 
these contemptible papers I found 
the signatures of several of the 
most influential natives of the 
department. 

The official means of the Prefect 
to obtain surreptitious information 
were, and are still—I may say— 
simple enough. The Prefect is 
sovereign ; he is one of the inter- 
secting points of the immense cob- 
web that stretches over the country. 
All the great departments of public 
administration areunder his control; 
direct and indirect contributions, 
education, and the postalservice. He 
has power of official life and death 
over the different functionaries; he 
can advance or dismiss them. He 
has at least three powerful agents 
in the chef-lieuw de canton: the 
Sub-Prefects, who have literally 
nothing whatever to do except to 
control the conduct of mayors and 
municipal councils, and to inform, 
for which each Sub-Prefect receives 
aminimum salary of 5,000 francs and 
a residence. The postmen depend 
on local holders of bureaux de poste, 
who depend on the principal di- 
rector of the chef-liew, who himself 
depends on the Prefect. The school- 
masters depend on the inspecteurs 
d’arrondissement, who depend on the 
inspector of the Academy, who de- 
pends on the Prefect. Tax-collectors 
depend on the recevewr particulier, 
who depends on the receveur général, 
who depends on the General Trea- 
surer, who depends on the Prefect. 
The nomination of Rural Guards be- 
longstothe Prefect ; he has the power 
to call out the gendarmerie ; and 
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the Bench, although nominally in- 
dependent, submits to his prepon- 
derance. The power wielded by 
the Prefect is virtually frightful. 
I have acquired the certainty that 
one of these functionaries can, if 
he likes, corrupt thoroughly in five 
years a whole department. Thus 
this man holds the strings of all 
the ramifications of a formidable 
functionarism; he has an army of 
postmen, schoolmasters, tax-collec- 
tors, gardes-champétres, and aprivate 
police besides. Every one of these 
petty employés is more or less a 
spy; it is beyond their power to 
retain their independence if they 
wish to retain their situations; and 
they are systematically lowered and 
debased until they become nought 
but instruments. They do what 
they are told in fear and trembling, 
their means of existence lying irre- 
vocably with one man. There is 
no need to wonder now at the mar- 
vellous success of official candi- 
datures under the Empire ; the only 
wonder is, that with such formidable 
odds against them, the opponents 
of the Empire ever succeeded in 
getting one member into the Corps 
Législatif. At a sign the well-dis- 
ciplined electoral agents went to 
work, intimidated, calumniated ; 
tore down the bills of Opposition 
candidates, threatened the peasants 
with the ire of M. le Préfet, distri- 
buted the voting papers of the 
official candidate, and finally, to 
crown the edifice, tampered with 
the ballot-box, when the mayors 
were also in the nomination of the 
Prefect. The Council-General was 
and is still elected under the influ- 
ence of the Prefect, and the latter’s 
budget ran no riskof strict examina- 
tion. Not to speak of the enormous 
expenditure raised by such useless 
functionaries as Sub-Prefects, and 
employés of Prefectures and Sub- 
Prefectures, the Préfet was under 
no pecuniary control; he had as 
easy access to the departmental 
funds as to his own purse, and the 
Janviers de Lamotte were not few. 
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As it was, the work of the Prefect 
is next to nothing, save in his police 
attributions; he is in the fullest 
meaning of the worda Governmental 
agent, not an administrator, for he 
has nothing to administrate, save 
his system of centralisation of 
powers. Take away the Prefect, the 
Sub-Prefects, those derisive sine- 
curists the Prefecture Councillors, 
and the Prefecture itself, and local 
affairs not only shall not be a whit 
the worse for it, but will gain from 
having their independence ; muni- 
cipal councils will deliberate with- 
out the Prefect, nominate their own 
public functionaries, and the neces- 
sity of a Government agent will in 
no way be felt. 

Such is, at least, my impression, 
after half a year of experience and 
study of the subject. I saw the 
Prefectorial system in its working, 
andabnormal as circumstances were, 
its fatal propensities, the obstacles 
it opposes to the education of the 
rural districts, transforming school- 
masters into something worse than 
valets, appeared but too glaringly, 
and apart from the military organi- 
sation which devolved on the Prefect 
and myself, every circumstance, 
every detail of my Prefectorial ex- 
perience became so many arguments 
against the most deleterious of cen- 
tralisations. 

Our new position was in reality 
one which demanded very delicate 
treatment; and when I speak of 
our position, the observation may 
be taken as applying to every Pre- 
fecture besides the one in which I 
was entrusted with an office. Cen- 
tralisation of powers, in the pre- 
dicament of France after September 
4, was absolutely necessary, and so 
far the Republic could not but con- 
gratulate itself on finding an or- 
ganised machine ; but, needless to 
say, none but the principal func- 
tionaries of the country had been 
dismissed. A radical change of all 
the personnel of the departmental 
administration would have been mad- 
ness when every instant was pre- 
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cious; and would have been impos- 
sible in the actual state of France ; 
the mobile vulgus of centralising 
government is so ingeniously linked, 
that it cannot be suddenly altered 
without disorganising it; and al- 
though M. Gambetta was far too 
reserved in changing certain exalted 
officials whose influence over their 
subordinates proved a grave ob- 
stacle to the defence, yet the Go- 
vernment were compelled to leave 
the administration in the main 
such as it was under the Em- 
pire, confiding in the energy of its 
commissaries to make it work. 
Thus we were two or three Repub- 
licans against a host of Imperialists. 
We were surrounded with them; 
they cried ‘ Vive la République !’ in- 
finitely louder than we did, but stood 
still instead of acting. Thus we 
were, in effect, bound to perform 
arduous work in less than half the 
usual time, and we had at our ser- 
vice a body of unwilling agents, 
who took care not to manifest open 
hostility, but paralysed action by the 
force of inertness ; and, besides the 
Germans, the Government of Tours 
had to ‘fight an uphill struggle 
with those Frenchmen who tacitly 
embarrassed its efforts. 


III. 
Durine the first few days, the 
whole of my time was taken up by 
cartloads of letters, requests for 
official employment, petitions for 
bureaux de tabac, bureaua de poste, 
appointments of gardes-champétres, 
postmen, magistrates. The depart- 
ment seemed to be suddenly pos- 
sessed of frenzy for places and 
favours ; there was not a man who 
had not worked with might and 
main against the Empire ; and the 
only way of recompensing these 
patriots was to dismiss certain men 
and to give these others their places: 
in fact, we wondered how the Em- 
pire managed to subsist with such 
ferocious enemies of personal rule. 
The bureaux de tabac were in the 
highest demand ; the department 
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thirsted for bureaus de tabac. If all 
the demands had been granted, two- 
thirds of the Creusois would have 
been tobacco dealers. Post offices 
were also eagerly sought after; there 
were some fifty pressing demands 
for ‘decorations ;’ and, besides the 
letters, the waiting-rooms of the 
Prefecture were crammed with ap- 
plicants of all kinds. If the Pre- 
fect had consented to listen to 
them all, six months might have 
passed away in sueh occupation. 
All this was not very encouraging, 
at a moment when the country was 
in deadly peril. These provincials 
seemed to think that the Republic 
was simply a means of satisfying 
their cravings for official benefits 
and personal animosities. A land- 
owner sued for the appointment of 
mayor in his village beeause he 
would protect his interests all 
the better for it; a peasant de- 
nounced one of his neighbours ; 
another asked for the dissolution of 
a municipal council at whose hands 
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he had experienced injustice. 
short, everybody thought of him- 


self and forgot France. These 
countrymen would have yielded 
Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, and 
France too, provided their patch of 
land was not molested. Their sel- 
fishness was candid ; at the bottom 
of their hearts they felt aversion 
for the Republic, and believed that 
the Republicans had forced the 
Empire into war; and the func- 
tionaries of the Empire, suddenly 
transformed into agents of the Re- 
public, took, of course, good care to 
encourage their error. 

M. N d had always been a 
determined adversary of Catholi- 
cism ; although the local clergy bent 
their heads with more fervour and 
humility than ex-Imperial adepts, 
they worked underhand against him, 
Spread abroad the most infamous 
calumnies on his honour, and at- 
tacked the Republican form in his 
person, They were, perhaps, our 
most powerful adversaries. The 
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peasants, as I had occasion to ob- 
serve in my daily intercourse with 
them, are fundamentally sceptical ; 
their natural craftiness is proof 
against the invasionsof superstition ; 
they respect the ‘curé’ by habit, 
but they are certainly not real Ca- 
tholics; the priests retain their 
influence by the women, who are 
as bigoted and superstitious as 
their husbands are scoffers ; and the 
priests insinuate themselves into the 
peasants’ private affairs,seem to take 
much concern in their interests, 
and thus by flattering the country- 
man’s weak point, cupidity, retain 
a hold over his mind which would 
collapse were religion their only 
weapon. I need hardly say that 
the priests were dead against both 
the Republic and the National De- 
fence, for the simple reason that 
the latter could not but consolidate 
the former if it proved successful. 
Our obstacles were not ended, 
The new Prefect’s first measure was 
to call together the Council-General, 
which, having been elected under 
official auspices, was composed of 
hostile elements, and manifestly 
disposed to set as many impediments 
in the ‘mason’s’ way as possible. 
It was only when threatened with 
dissolution that they voted a loan of 
8,000l. for the forthcoming exigen- 
cies of the Government of Tours. Out 
of this sum the slack patriotism 
of the bourgeoisie scarcely mustered 
4,000l., and we had to apply to the 
Government for a credit. As far as 
was possible, I, as more especially en- 
trusted with administrative duties, 
made a few changes among the 
ancient mayors and operated a move- 
ment among the minorfuncticnaries, 
such as schoolmasters and tax col- 
lectors, thinking, I believe rightly, 
that their influence over the locali- 
ties where they had remained for 
many years would be sensibly di- 
minished. All the schoolmasters 
were convoked at one time, and 
I tried to impress on them that 
their proper duty was tuition, and 
Zz 
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not political propaganda. These 
unfortunate men pained me. Never 
had I realised their state of ab- 
ject degradation. They stood in 
fear for their situations. Many 
were married, and lived on a 
yearly salary of 20/. They ima- 
gined that abject servility was the 
only way to conciliate a Govern- 
ment they had been employed to 
combat. They barely knew how 
to read and write, and their late 
masters had reduced them to such 
a state of mental imbecility and 
indigence that they might have 
been induced to do almost anything 
with a threat. Their principal occu- 
pation was very little teaching and 
a great deal of menial work, such as 
ringing the church bells, acting as 
sexton, keeping the registers of the 
Mairie, if they were lettered enough 
to do so. They were, in fact, the 


valets of the communal authorities, 
besides the electoral agents of the 
State. Can astonishment be felt, 
efter this, at the support the Empire 


found for twenty years in rural 
France ? With so ingenious a system 
of organised ignorance and a nume- 
rous army, any Government would 
sustain itself in any country, espe- 
cially in one that has borne the crush- 
ing weight of centuries of Ultramon- 
tane absolutism. 

At that time, in October, when 
we were over head and ears in the 
settlement of local questions, and 
just a week before the elections for 
an Assembly, which had been de- 
creed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, M. Gambetta passed over the 
enemy, and arrived in @ moment 
when the organisation of the mili- 
tary forces was sorely in want of a 
young and firm hand. The novelty 
of the young Minister’s voyage 
through the air, the strangeness of 
the unexpected fall of a ‘Providen- 
tial’ man, just when it was being felt 
that MM. Crémieuxand Glais-Bigoin 
were infinitely below the task that 
had been assigned to them, caused 
wild enthusiasm everywhere. For 
the first time the indifferent pro- 
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vincials started out of their torpor, 
and the young recruits walked about 
the streets singing ‘ Gambetta’ to 
the popular air of the Lampions. 
Had the elections taken place at 
the time determined, I can vouch 
that the new Assembly would have 
been essentially Radical. The de- 
partment of La Creuse was ever 
noted as one of the most reactionary 
of France ; but the 4th of Septem- 
ber, the first period of wonder, and 
M. Gambetta’s sudden popularity, 
would have worked wonders. The 
Conservatives felt so sure of their de- 
feat that they had not even dared to 
make a list of candidates; the Re- 
publicans would therefore have been 
masters of the situation. M. Gam- 
betta was ill-advised enough to 
think that his popularity could 
brook five months of continual de- 
feat and virulent attack. He recog- 
nised his error a few days before the 
capitulation of Paris. This was, in 
my view, the most disastrous mis- 
take he committed, and, although 
he tried to retrieve it by noble 
efforts, he never realised the im- 
mense support he might have gained 
from a Chamber which would have 
proved as great a stimulant to the 
country as was the Convention of 
1793. 

M. Gambetta’s presence was im- 
mediately felt everywhere at Guéret 
as at other places, and from that 
moment our duties became more 
military than civil. The presence 
of a man who seemed utterly indif- 
ferent as to the means he employed 
to force the country to defend itself 
intimidated for a while the réaction- 
naires. The energetic decree for the 
mobilisation of all single men from 
twenty-one to forty showed that he 
meant to work with a will. I can- 
not say that this decree, which 
called out all the vital population 
of France, produced at first any bad 
impression in my sphere, for there 
was a grain of dormant patriotism in 
the mass; and a few advantages over 
the Germans would doubtless have 
brought it to the surface. If France 
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did not obey with enthusiasm at 
this period, it obeyed all the same. 
Yet the clause of this decree pre- 
scribing that the outfit of the mo- 
bilised guard would be at the ex- 
pense of the communes was to 
cause more worry and vicissitude 
than it was worth, and, as the task 
of calling out the new contingent 
and preparing it for active service 
devolved on the Prefect and the 
Secretary of the Prefecture, our 
time was henceforth solely devoted 
to the almost impossible feat of 
bringing together, dressing, prepar- 
ing, and drilling thirty thousand 
recruits in a space of two months, 
After the first notice of appeal for 
the inscription of those who came 
under the law, I received several 
thousand letters, certificates of 


soutiens de famille, medical attesta- 
tions of physical deformities, &c. 
I must say that I threw them all 
conscientiously into the fire. During 
the first week I might have been 
disgusted; but I was fast settling 


into the belief that the only way to 
check this abhorrence of patriotic 
duty was implacable silence and 
action. The preliminaries of the 
‘Appel’ were proceeding satisfac- 
torily enough, when a distressing 
event came to throw consternation 
in every heart, and rendered our 
task still more arduous to accom- 
plish. 

Bazaine was holding—or was not 
holding—out at Metz. Anyhow, 
boundless confidence was felt at 
large in him. The English papers 
might have given a tolerable insight 
into Bazaine’s real position and in- 
tentions ; but English papers were 
very little read or attended to, and 
the public, having taken into its 
head that Bazaine was a hero, would 
on no account be disabused. M. 
Jules Favre had called the Marshal 
‘our glorious Bazaine,’ and M. Favre 
was not then so unpopular as he 
became after the capitulation of 
Paris. I remember that General 
Bourbaki’s extraordinary voyage to 
London, under the guidance of a 
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certain M. Regnier, excited little 
more than astonishment, and cer- 
tainly not suspicion of the ‘ Hero 
of Metz,’ as he was generally styled. 
But one morning I received a short 
telegram in cipher from the Minister 
of War. As the Prefect and myself 
were alone in possession of the key 
to secret correspondence, I hastened 
to translate it into words — not 
without a beating heart, I must 
confess, for I felt some indefinitely 
ominous presentiment. The de- 
spatch ran thus :— 


‘Arrest, wherever you find him, 
Marshal Bazaine, also Generai Boyer, 
his chef d’état-major. I give you 
authority to convoke immediately a 
court-martial. Let these two men 
be handed to military justice, and 
dealt with according to their merits. 

‘(Signed) GamBerra.’ 


The fate of Metz was obvious. If 
Marshal Bazaine was out of the 
besieged fortress, the fortress was 
in the hands of the Germars, and 
Prince Frederick Charles must be 
preparing to march on Orleans and 
interpose his veterans between Ge- 
neral Aurelle de Paladines, who 
was culpably wasting time, and the 
retreating army of Von der Tann. 
However, the official news of this 
capitulation, which may be said to 
have decided the struggle, only 
arrived onthe next day. The im- 
pression was disastrous. When, as 
usual, the despatch was posted up 
at the gates of the Prefecture, the 
whole town assembled and read it in 
silence. I watched the crowd from 
within. Consternation was certainly 
visible on most faces, but there was 
no anger, none of those outward signs 
of virility which are manifested by 
explosions of passion such as those 
which caused the revolt in Paris of 
October 31, after the disclosure of 
Bazaine’s capitulation, and then, 
after a dull murmur among the most 
affected, the throng dispersed in si- 
lence. On the morrow I visited the 
town. All consternation had dis- 
appeared, or rather settled into in- 
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difference. The cafés were as gay 
and noisy as usual. It was in vain 
that N d, gifted as he was with 
persuasive eloquence and no ordi- 
nary capacities as a writer, attempted 
to raise the public spirit. The first 
blow given, the disasters of the 
Army of the Loire soon followed, 
and the scanty patriotism of the 
country went on diminishing more 
and more. Then did M. Gambetta 
probably feel the want of an As- 
sembly; but, alas, it was too late ! 
Thedarker the fortunes of France be- 
came, the more did reactionists raise 
their heads and organise their forces. 

We continued, nevertheless, the 
work that was set to us with as 
much energy and celerity as pos- 
sible. While the conseils de révision 
examined the raw recruits (the mo- 
bilised guards), we had necessarily 
to take measures for the outfittings. 
No one but an eye-witness could 
imagine what this was. The Govern- 
ment had given us three months 
at the outside. We called all the 


tailors of the town and drew up con- 
tracts. All declared they would be 
ready with their portion of babili- 


ments within three weeks. Six 
weeks after not one of the contracts 
was fulfilled. By dint of threats and 
appeals, we at last succeeded in get- 
ting two-thirds nearly two months 
after they were ordered—and then 
we discovered that the Guéret tailors 
had with unanimity furnished very 
inferior materials, cheated us woe- 
fully, and derived considerable pro- 
fits thereby. We delivered the de- 
linquents to justice, and most of 
them were condemned to imprison- 
ment; but this did not mend things. 
Special commissioners were des- 
patched to England, and succeeded, 
at a considerable sacrifice of money, 
in getting most of what was want- 
ing. The Prefecture was transformed 
into a kind of warehouse; the 
glittering salons were filled with 
coats, cloaks, gaiters, boots, and 
tents; the mobilisés were brought 
in batches into the court and gar- 
dens, and for several days the 
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process of equipment went on. If 
the vicissitudes of competing (as 
it frequently happened) with the 
departments in the hunt for arma- 
ment and equipments—and in this 
their expenses were increased tenfold 
by want of judgment and ensemble 
—were great, the news that came 
from the different arrondissements 
of the temper of the new guards 
was simply deplorable. The priests 
openly preached against the Re- 
public, and advised them not to 
obey the military appeal. The ré- 


fractaires were so numerous that 


the gendarmes were unable to find 
them; in certain villages in the 
most ragged part of the depart- 
ment the mobilisés defied the law, 
and took no pains to conceal their 
feelings or persons. Disaffection 
varied according to localities, but 
was pretty general. In this emer- 
gency we used the only means in 
our power; special corps of gen- 
darmes were formed by the mayors, 
and every captured réfractaire was 
ordered before a court-martial. 
This severity produced a salutary 
impression, and by the end of No- 
vember the battalions were trans- 
ferred to the new camp of Chateau- 
roux. I can still hear their cries 
at the station, ‘A bas le Préfet qui 
nous fait partir!’ The sight was 
disgusting. Most of these luke- 
warm peasants hoped that Paris 
would capitulate before there was 
time to prepare them for active 
service or even to transfer them to 
another department; they felt in- 
stinctively that with the fall of the 
capital all would be finished ; and 
many a time I believed, as I do 
still, that these poor ignorant and 
primitive countrymen rejoiced as 
the telegraph brought every day 
more distressing news. Had Paris 
held out five months longer, I 
think the mobilisés, at least those 
of my department, would have been 
more embarrassing than useful. 
They would not fight; and although 
they dared not revolt, their co- 
operation must have proved help- 
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lessly null. The officers elected 
were more disaffected than the 
men; chosen, for the most part, 
among the bourgeoisie, their pa- 
triotism was, if possible, weaker, 
and they shamelessly avowed ‘ qu’ils 
ne voulaient pas aller se faire trouer 
la peau.’ 

After the departure of the de- 
partmental battalions, we were, thank 
God, given a moment of respite for 
the first time since September 8. 
Nearly three months had elapsed 
in the organisation of these forces, 
which might have proved extremely 
efficient had their spirit been dif- 
ferent, inasmuch as the men were 
mostly in the prime of life. 

M. Gambetta passed at Guéret 
shortly after on his way to Bourges. 
The special train stopped, and we 
conversed for a few moments by 
the dim light of the carriage-lamp. 
M. Gambetta was then in the most 
critical period of his dictatorship ; 
the want of any substantial help 
from those around him, save from 
M. Clément Laurier, and his private 
secretary, M. Spuller, left the whole 
burden of the situation on his 
shoulders ; he ran hither and thither 
on all sides of France, from Bor- 
deaux to Lille, from Lille to Lyon, 
and thence to Bourges, and dis- 
played wonderful activity. Con- 
trary to my expectation, I found 
him hearty and well: ‘ Ll faut pour- 
tant que nous chassions ces Prus- 
siens, . . .« et nous les chasserons, 
Je vous en réponds!’ he exclaimed 
ma loud cheery voice. Despite of 
reverses—and we were right in the 
midst of the worst—the young 
statesman was overflowing with 
confidence, which contrasted pain- 
fully with the cold apathy I was 
used to, Many things I had against 
him melted away as I beheld his 
ardent faith in France, and I 
thought that much ought to be 
pardoned to the man who had so 
much to accomplish. We shook 
hands, and the train steamed away. 
It was a long time before I saw him 
again, 
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IV. 

In the beginning of December, I 
left Guéret for Bordeaux, during a 
few days, to see to the construction 
of three complete batteries, which, 
by a recent decree issued at Bor- 
deaux, to the effect that all de- 
partments were to give a quan- 
tum of artillery according to their 
population, La Creuse had to fur- 
nish. The artillerymen were also 
to be found and drilled by compe- 
tent officers. It would be idle to 
dwell at any length on this; as the 
organisation differed in very few 
respects from that of the mobilised 
guards—I mean in the trouble it 
gave us—although the working and 
composition of the departmental 
artillery proved infinitely more 
satisfactory. At Bordeaux, there 
was the same competition for guns 
between the different departments 
as there had been before for uni- 
forms. Happily for me, or rather 
for the funds of La Creuse, Fortune 
favoured me so far as to find for 
me an honest man, who undertook 
the whole affair on tolerably mode- 
rate terms ; and I had the satisfac- 
tion to leave Bordeaux after seeing 
the batteries nearly completed at 
the ‘ Chantiers de ]’Océan.’ 

Short as my absence was, strange 
things had taken place at Guéret 
since my departure. Some two or 
three battalions of gardes mobiles 
had been idling for nearly six 
months en garnison in the different 
towns of the department. They 
were tolerably fit for active service. 
M.N d had repeatedly requested 
the delegate of the Minister of War 
to make use of them or transfer 
them to a locality where no parents, 
nor wives, nor children, would dis- 
gust them with military life. At last 
an order came for their departure. 
The mobile oilicers were no excep- 
tion to the general run of these 
worthies—young men raised from 
the ranks to spare them the vicissi- 
tudes of aprivate’s life. The mobiles 
were sent off by train to Tours, to 
be under the command of General’ 
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Lipowski. A week elapsed, and it 
was suddenly heard that, instead 
of being on the battle-field, the belli- 
cose mobiles were actually within 
gunshot of Guéret, coming on foot 
from Tours. The report was accurate, 
although incredible. On arriving 
at Tours, the superior officer charged 
to inspect the new comers had been 
so thoroughly disgusted at their 
unsoldierlike gait and sordid aspect 
that he declined to have anything 
to do with them, and sent them 
back to Guéret on foot—a decision 
which overwhelmed the repudiated 
mobiles, and more particularly their 
chiefs, with joy. As the weather was 
cold and ces messiewrs the officers 
were little desirous of a tramp of 
four days, they wisely elected to 
give their powers to the sous-officiers, 
amused themselves in Tours for two 
days, and then came back to Guéret 
in a first-class carriage. Meanwhile 
the men, free from every control, 
behaved on their way like un- 
principled soldiers in a conquered 
land, plundering, pilfering, revolu- 
tionising the small, peaceful towns 
they traversed, and throwing their 
rifles, cartridge boxes, &c., on the 
road and in the ditches, mad with 
joy at not having to ‘risk their 
bones.’ 

There was but one course to 
adopt. As for me, had I held suf- 
ficient powers, I would simply have 
ordered all the officers guilty of 
deserting their men before a court- 
martial, in the hope that a summary 
example might have stopped once 
for all the disgraceful examples but 
too often given to the men by their 
chiefs ; but the case was within the 
jurisdiction of the general com- 
manding the district. This officer 
was a weak old man, who hesitated 
and fluctuated and did nothing. 
As prompt measures were abso- 
lntely indispensable, if only to show 
that the Republican authorities were 
not powerless, M. N——d tele- 
graphed to Gambetta, and, being 
entrusted with full military powers, 
ordered the immediate arrest of all 
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the peccant officers. I confess that, 
for my own part, I did all I could 
to bring these men to justice. 
However their relations, the richest 
in the department, were powerful, 
and it was only five weeks after 
that they could be formally ar- 
raigned. Paris had capitulated ; 
the war was virtually at an end; 
they escaped with a few months 
of imprisonment, 

Besides this event, which I inci- 
dentally mention as an instance of 
the wantof patriotism of the peasants 
and provincial bourgeoisie, the Go- 
vernment had given orders for the 
collection of the money employed 
in the outfitting of the mobilised 
guards, Each commune was sup- 
posed to pay for the habiliments of 
its own men. A first notice was 
totally unheeded; a second notice 
brought together the local municipal 
councils, most of whom refused to 
vote their respective contributions ; 
and when the Prefect was com- 
pelled to overrule their resistance 
and ‘impose’ the sum owed by 
the hostile municipalities, there was 
a general outcry from the country. 
The demeanour of the peasants be- 
came threatening and ominous ; the 
Republic asked them for money; less 
than ever the Republic was their 
ideal; they had given their child- 
ren without much grumbling, but 
as to their money, it was another 
affair. The Republic of 1848 had 
collapsed chiefly because the Pro- 
visional Government thought fit 
to refill the empty coffers of the 
State by an addition of forty-five 
centimes on the four principal direct 
taxes, and French Republicans 
ought ever to bear in mind that 
their cause is lost from the instant 
they ask rural France for money. 
In this predicament the state of 
things was somewhat similar to 
the events of 1848. Recriminations 
rose higher and higher, threaten- 
ing letters arrived daily at the Pre- 
fecture, and for some time collec- 
tions were suspended for fear that 
the financial functionaries should 
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meet with ill treatment at the hands 
of the rural population. 

These vicissitudes brought us to 
January 26. On the 27th we received 
a ciphered telegram, addressd to M. 
N——d. It contained forty pages, 
and came from Gambetta. I wish 
its extent allowed me to repro- 
duce it here, for it was a very cu- 
rious document, and is known only 
to four persons, the present writer 
being one; but I must restrict 
myself to a summary of those por- 
tions that are not of a nature to in- 
volve the responsibility of him who 
sent it. M. Gambetta first ac- 
quainted us with the appalling ru- 
mours of the capitulation of Paris. 
No official communication from the 
capital had yet reached him, how- 
ever, and there was just one chance 
that the news was false. Gambetta 
then gave a copy of the last des- 
patch he had forwarded to Jules 
Favre: ‘I hear and fervently trust 
that my information is inaccurate,’ 
said the Minister of War to his 
colleague, ‘ that you are determined 
to capitulate, and that you have 
gone to Versailles to treat with M. 
de Bismarck. . . . I know thatyour 
conduct has been fatally erroneous ; 
that you have allowed yourself to 
be lulled to sleep by the vain 
egotism of an obstinate and incapa- 
ble man;' that you have been in 
constant fear of democracy; and 
that your efforts tended to keep 
down exalted patriots, and not to 
free yourself of the enemy. . . . But 
no, I cannot believe it; it cannot 
be! If this reaches you in time, 
and before submitting to a cowardly 
end, I request you to consider the 
following exposition, and meditate 
it seriously.’ Then followed a com- 
plete plan of action, which it is not 
permitted to me to transcribe fully. 
M. Gambetta urged Jules Favre to 
send every man of science, energy, 
and genius out of Paris, so as to 
direct in one single channel the 
essence of the country, and organ- 
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ise the defence on other bases. M. 
Jules Favre himself was besought 
to leave Paris, and co-operate in 
the protraction of the war, and 
the despatch concluded by urging 
him and his colleagues, if resistance 
in Paris was impossible, not to give 
up before one final and gigantic 
effort. 

The message did arrive too late, 
for Paris capitulated on the 28th, 
and it is to be questioned if it had 
been timely received whether M. 
Jules Favre would have given more 
attention to it than to its predeces- 
sors. On the 2yth, in the morn- 
ing, we had not the official an- 
nouncement of the capitulation of 
Paris, but, what was all but equi- 
valent, a despatch from M. Jules 
Favre, dated from Versailles, and 
communicated without commentary 
by M. Gambetta, announcing an 
armistice, and calling the electors to 
the urns on the 8th of February— 
barely a week before the fixed date. 
The despatch was copied, and 
placed, as usual, at the gate of the 
Prefecture. What I am going to 
say may seem harsh, and perhaps 
out of place, but in this relation I 
give the truth, and nothing but the 
truth; the population shared not 
the sorrow and consternation of 
well-thinking patriots ; many seemed 
pleased, and heaved a sigh of relief 
that meant, ‘ Hnfin we have seen the 
end of it !’ and in other parts of La 
Creuse gratification at the collapse 
of Paris was still more manifest. 
In some localities public manifesta- 
tions were resorted to. We grieve to 
say so, but itis true. France—I mean 
rural France, of course—had had 
enough of the war, and was so blind 
and unjust as to attribute its result 
to the very men who had attempted 
to redeem it from lamentable de- 
feat. 

M. Gambetta was not, however, 
to be hushed so easily. The mem- 
bers of the Government of Paris 
sent to Bordeaux—MM. Emmanuel 


? General Trochu. 
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Arago, Pelletan, and Jules Simon— 
dared not act openly against him ; 
and shortly after M. N——d re- 
ceived the following despatch : 

‘Execute M. Jules Favre’s direc- 
tions ; to-morrow I shall acquaint 
you with my private intentions. 

‘ GAMBETTA,” 

d immediately answered: 


M.N 


‘If you will follow my advice, re- 
tain the dictatorship and continue 
the war.’ 


That M. Gambetta intended to 
repudiate his colleagues of Paris, 
and to continue the war single- 
handed as vigorously as ever, I 
have not the slightest doubt. But 
M. Jules Simon suspected his in- 
tention, and asked the general com- 
manding the troops at Bordeaux 
whether he could reckon on his full 
co-operation. The answer was af- 
firmative. After this, resistance 
would have been useless, M. Jules 
Simon intended to enforce the de- 
cree of election by force, if neces- 
sary. M. Gambetta was fain to 
throw up his powers and retire. 

The Conservative party was tri- 
umphant, and we easily foresaw that 
the 8th would be a disastrous day 
for the Republic. Three months 
before the Monarchists dared not 
offer themselves to public suffrage ; 
now they prepared their list of can- 
didates with the certainty of suc- 
cess. La Creuse had five members 
to elect; at the head of the Repub- 
lican list was M. N. d, once be- 
fore, as we said, the deputy of his 
department; the Monarchical can- 
didates were notoriously unpopular, 
Yet they were certain to carry the 
day. The question was thus put; 
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M. N d and his friends frankly 
stated that they would vote for war 
at any price, rather than consent to 
a territorial cession ; the Conserva- 
tives were full of peace, and declared 
in all their electoral manifestoes that 
they would vote for it on any condi- 
tion. The peasants’ choice was not 
doubtful. On the 8th, the vate 
taking place in the chef-liew de can- 
ton, the peasants arrived in bodies, 
and voted with open voting papers. 
Never were French countrymen 
more anxious to vote ; even old men 
were taken to the urn, and deposited 
therein their anathema against the 
Republic. In many instances vil- 
lages came in* marshalled cohorts, 
the mayor and cwré at their head ; 
and, by a refinement of derision, they 
stuck their bulletins on their hats. 
They all looked like slaves unex- 
pectedly delivered from their yoke 
and celebrating their freedom. It 
was the same everywhere ; Repub- 
licanism was synonymous with war, 
Monarchism with peace. Had Na- 
poleon Bonaparte presented him- 
self and offered to vote for the dis- 
memberment of France, he would 
have been elected. The telegraph 
brought us the total result by mid- 
night; the Conservative list had ob- 
tained 35,000 votes to 15,000 given 
to the Republicans. It was thus 
that these famous elections of Feb- 
ruary 1871 took place—elections 
specially designed to decide on a 
question of peace or war, 


On hearing of M. Gambetta’s re- 


tirement, both M, N———-d and my- 
self had tendered our resignation. 
I left the Prefecture immediately 
after the elections, filled with sad- 
ness, 


C. B. 





